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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Living and Learning in a Rurd School biings a refreshing 
point of view to the field of professional literature for teachers. 
It begins with the first day of school, a new teacher, and a 
little girl who was pushed into a mud puddle. It then takes 
the reader through the daily life of the school as the teacher, 
Miss Lee, learns to know her pupils and their individual needs, 
comes to understand the community in which she teaches, 
and strives to find better ways to help the children live and 
learn together. The easy, conversational style makes the book 
interesting. Thou^ it suggests dae aroma of chalk dust and wet 
overshoes, the book is not about chalk dust and wet overshoes 
or about other paraphernalia found in the school. It is 
about boys and girls working, playing, and learning together 
with their teacher. It shows them acquiring habits and atti- 
tudes of thinking and doing which make them good citizens 
now and prepare them for the duties, responsibilities, and 
privileges of adults later on, But, most of all, the book is about 
Miss Lee as she faces the daily problems of a conscientious 
teacher. Miss Lee gradually finds ways in which her pupils 
can learn the lessons of living, and finally, with the help of 
her county superintendent, discussions with other teachers, 
and the summer workshop for teachers at the teachers’ college, 
she is able to organize a program in which the school and 
pupils grow together. 

Teadiers who daily face a room full of lively, restless young- 
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stets will feel a kinship to Miss Lee. They will find both help 
and comfort in her struggles with the problems of a teacher 
who wants to be of the greatest service to her charges and who 
seeks practical ways of guiding them as they learn. This ac- . 
count of Miss Lee’s experiences will help school-board mem- 
hers, who wiU find in actual practice the kind of learning they 
want in their own school, and they will see more clearly how 
they can help their teacher carry on such learning. County 
superintendents and county supervisors will find in this book 
an example of how individual schools with a little of the 
right kind of help and encouragement can grow and develop. 
Teachers’ colleges and normal schools will get ideas for help- 
ing groups of teachers in service who bring in their problems 
and, with the guidance and resources of the college, develop 
a curriculum that will serve the needs of rural boys and girls. 
The book will be useful to the many elementary school teach- 
ers who live and work in the open country and in the towns 
of rural America. It will help most of all the more than one 
hundred thousand teachers in the one- and two-room schools 
who live and work with the four million boys and girls on 
whom will depend, in a large measure, the future of our small 
communities and of our nation. 

This book grew out of the wide experience and training of 
the author, who has both attended and taught in one-teacher 
schools, normal schools, teachers colleges, and graduate col- 
leges of education. She has worked intimately with country 
teachers and their problems in at least four different regions 
of the United States, and die problems Miss Lee faced came 
from the actual experiences of rural teachers. To this are 
added the author’s daily work with country schools as a coun- 
ty supervisor and her vision of what the country school should 
and can he when teachers, pupils, and community work and 
learn together. 
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New ways of living require new schools. Those who be- 
lieve that the future of civilization depends upon intelligent 
citizens who have learned to solve their ovm problems and 
those who believe that in the years ahead we can have a finer 
kind of life than the small community has yet seen if we can 
learn how to meet the great changes taking place in rural 
America, will find in Living and Learning in a Rural School 
both inspiration and practical help. 


Frank W. Cyr 
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Probably fifty people have exclaimed, when told the subject 
of this book, "But there aren’t any one-teacher schools lett, are 
there?" There are, in fact, about 12,0,000 one-teacher schools 
in the United States, almost 9,000 in one state and more than 
2 000 in each of twenty-three other states. In these states the 
courses of study in use are largely of the suhject-matter-set-out- 
to-he-learned type, with minimums to he covered bjr each 
grade. Litde recognition is given to the distinctive organization 
of the one-teacher school, which makes such coverage well- 
nigh impossible; and the rural teacher-the least adequately 
trained, experienced, and supervised teacher in our schools— 
is left to make what adjustment she can to this ill-fitting guide 
for her instructional program. 

The story of Riverside School told in this book is an account 
of one teacher’s efforts to reconcile her growing imderstandiiig 
of the needs, experiences, interests, and capacities of her chil- 
dren with the cramping routine imposed by such a course of 
study. Riverside School is no one school; Miss Lee is iio one 
teacher. TTiey are composites representing a struggle which in- 
telligent, conscientious teachers in rural schools are making in 
every part of our country. Some helps have been offered them 
by alternation plans, by the combining of grades and of sub- 
jects in various ways, and by wise, sympathetic supervision. 
But none of these helps are widely available, and the problem 
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remains one of the most common, yet unnoticed, difBculties in 


I have suggested, in the reorganization of Riverside School, 
the use of a thiee^oup organization with a corresponding 
threeKiycle rotation of integrated content, such as that devel- 
oped by Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Dr. Effie Bathurst, and Miss 
Marcia Everett in experimental schools in New Jersey and 
Connecticut. I have interpreted this plan in terms of a typical 
one-teacher school in an agricultural community and have 
indicated how it might he adapted to the specific resources and 


I -needs of that school. I have trial by a simple narrative account 
^ jural teachers that the transition from their traditional 
IpP^lmes to a more flexible type of program can take place 
naturally and with litde disruption. It is my hope that this 
book may encourage rural teachers and superintendents to 
attack this prevalent, but not insuperable, problem in their 
own schools. 


I wish to express my appimation to Dr. Fannie W. Dunn 
and Dr. Effie Bathurst for permission to use their curriculum 
materials, and to the many teachers whose concern for their 
children’s welfare and persistent efforts to serve it, in the face 
of disheartening obstacles, have encouraged me to prepare this 
book. 
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1 • STUDYING THE CHILDREN 


"Miss Les, Freddie pushed me down and got mud on my 
good dress!” 

"Oh, Christine! This is the third time today that you’ve 
come in to tell me things the other children have done. Why 
do you do that?” 

Christine’s tight little lips whisper, "I don’t know," her face 
quivers, and her eyes fill with tears. 

’Well, don’t cry. Run out and play, and tell Freddie to 
come in.” 

“Freddie, you’re a big hoy and Christine is a little girl. You 
Icnow it isn’t right to push her. Why do you do that?” 

His shabby toe kicks at a crack in the floor, and his face 
flushes. "Aw, I dunno,” he mumbles. 

"You’d better take your coat off and stay in now. This 
afternoon, play with the other boys. You’ll try not to have any 
more trouble, won’t you?” 

The afternoon classes go by one by one. You talk and write 
and listen, but in the back of your mind those two "whys” keep 
tapping. Christine is quiet and busy, writing her spelling 
words over and over in neat columns, studying her reading les- 
son painstakingly-the picture of a good little girl. Why does 
she tattle on the other children?’ She rarely smiles, and, come 
to think of it, you’ve never heard her laugh aloud. Why? 
Freddie, too, is quiet, but he works only in spurts, and gazes 
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out the window or absently watches the other classes between 
times. He gets the first few spelling words right, and all the 
rest wrong. He doesn't seem to Icnow any of his geography 
lesson— yet he's been doing good work in arithmetic, except 
for the story-problems. He is no trouble in school, but so bois- 
terous on the playground. Why? 

At the end of the day, as you put assignments on the boards 
and straighten the room, you think of those two children. 
They aren’t really problem cases, but you want to help them 
learn to get along with others and to get the most out of school. 
They couldn’t answer your whys-perhaps you can. How 
much do you really know about them? You write "Christine" 
at the top of a page in your notebook, and make a list of the 
things you have observed about her: 


Works hard, never whispers, pays dose attention in 

Reads very well aloud, often volunteers to read. 

Has roo in spelling almost every day. 

Gets loo on her arithmetic papers, hut sometimes does not to 
imderstand the problems. 

Is worried when she fails to get loo. 

Talks in dass when called upon, rardy volunteers to talk, never 
tells incidents which happen out of school. 

Writes carefully and neatly but very slowly. 

likes to tidy bookcases and tables, and looks after the first graders 
at lunch tune. “ 


Brought flowers one day and smiled happily when I thanked her. 

“ “P*®® pictures from her 
books, often has to he told to go outdoors. 

Stan^^around watching on the playground, plays when I start a 


What more CM you add to your list, from last year’s records? 
INot much to help you, but you write it down: 
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Age: 7 years, 6 months, at present— the youngest in third grade. 
Perfect attendance last year for every month but one. 

Had A’s in almost every subject for the year's average— the best 

record in her grade. 

Health record: very good. 

You try to analyze your notes for an explanation of Chris, 
tine’s habit of tattling: 

On the positive side you have: She is healthy; she has good 
habits of work; she likes to succeed in school; she likes order and 
regularity; she is helpful. 

On the negative side you have: She is less mature, physically, 
than others in her grade; she doesn’t seem to know how to get 
along with other children; she is timid about volimteering in any 
informal activity; she does not seem to he a very happy child. 

Does she tell on others because they do not do as she thinks 
they should, because she has higher standards than theirs? 
Does she do it because she feels she is an outsider? Perhaps 
both explanations are right. You will watch her some more, 
especially on the playground, and keep notes on what you see. 
What is she like at home? She doesn’t live far way. Why not 
walk over there after supper? 

The neat house and farmyard remind you of Christine’s 
dean starched dresses and firmly tied braids. She is picking 
seed pods oflF the flower stalks beside the porch, and runs to 
the gate with a little shout of delight, "Oh, Miss Lee, come 
in and visit us a little while!” Her mother comes out of the 
kitchen with a sleepy baby in her. arms and a four-year-old 
peeping from behind her. Christine capably takes diem in 
charge, and you sit down in the litde living room where the 
sharp white lights illuminate the bare walls and spotless cor- 
ners. “How nice to have electric lightsi” 

"Yes, we put them in this summer. They help so much in 
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the yard and bam, too. Next year we hope we can put in run- 
ning water. It is hard to carry it for the washing and cleaning. 
Is Christine good in school? She is good to help at home. 
There is so much to do, with the little ones. I have to help the 
mister with the milking. It costs so much to hire a man. No, I 
don’t get to school very often. We don’t go much, except to 
church. No, there isn’t any Sunday School; the children go to 
church with us. Here comes the mister.” 

He is a big man, older than his wife, with a stem face. 
"Does Christine do her work in school? Yes, she does get good 
report cards. Just let us know if she plays in school. Yes, it’s 
good weather for threshing; good crop this year, too. Another 
year like this and we can buy that next forty and have a bigger 
herd. Can milk later now, with the new lights. Yes, it’s good 
to have them in the house, too, but we get to bed pretty early.” 

Walking home in the aiitumn starlight, you remember: 
"Just let us know if she plays in school.” That’s iti Christine 
needs more play, mote just being a child and romping, and 
laughing. She needs to learn to play games and to enjoy other 
children, to be one of them. 

But Freddie plays— that seems to be all that he really cares 
about. Does he have to work too hard at home, too? You need 
to know more about him. Tomorrow you will make a sheet for 
him in your notebook and try to find out what he needs. 

The air is chiUy this morning so you start a fire in the big 
jacketed stove. Some of the diildren come in and gather 
around it, while you work at your desk. How they chatter! 
You catch phrases about the threshing, about going to the fair, 
about the flocks of ducks gathering in the sloughs. 'They seem 
to have plenty to talk about, now. Why are they so tongue- 
tied in class? 

Donny comes in with a little wooden train. "My daddy 
bought it in Chicago when he went down with a carload of 
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hoRS,” he tells you proudly. The other first graders cluster 
around, and soon they are playing trmn up and down the 
aisles. Their voices are never still, and you hear cattle car, 
stockyards, Madison, Chicago,” hut Uttle of the choo-choo 
and "ding-dong" with which children usually play tram. How 
much have they seen of real trains, you wonder? 

Christine slips in with a bundle wrapped in newspapers. 
“My mother sent this to you. My father brought me in the car 

so it wouldn’t get broken.” a r i 

The other children come to watch as you take oft the layers 
of paper and reveal a dainty begonia with waxy pink blossoms. 
"Oh, Christine, it’s lovely! TeU your mother we are so glad to 
have it. Where shall we keep it, children?” 

"My mother keeps her plants in a south window. No, they 
shouldn’t have too much sunshine when they’re in bloom. 
Begonias ought to be watered every day. Can I water it. Miss 
Lee? Oh, let me!” 

They are chattering to you, now. Perhaps all they need is 
something familiar to talk about. 

At opening exercises, instead of continuing the story you 
have been reading mornings, you and the children decide to- 
gether to keep the begonia on your desk in the morning, 
"where we can all see it,” and to put it on the window sill to 
catch the afternoon simshine. Elsie is elected to water it this 
week. Almost without your guidance a discussion of house 
plants springs up and you learn that many of the children 
have a fertile store of knowledge to contribute, from their 
home experiences with plant culture. 

Donny wants to tell about his father’s trip, and the fifth 
graders offer to trace his route on the map. "How many have 
ever taken a trip on the train?” you ask. Only Tom, in eighth 
grade, who "went to the State Fair when Pa took his Hol- 
steins,” and June and Alice, who “went to Rockford to visit 
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our aunt,” have ever been on a train. Some of the younger 
children seem to know trains only from pictures. Many have 
taken short automobile trips, but most of diem have never been 
far beyond the neighboring towns. Books about cities and far- 
off places can't mean much to them, you realize. How can 
geography be made real to them? 

TTife children get out their work with a little lingering buzz 
of talk, and you take a moment to jot down a few reminders 
of your morning’s observations. During the hurrying succes- 
sion of classes your attention is absorbed in the work at hand, 
but you remember to glance at Freddie now and then. As 
usual he dawdles over his reading but works more intently on 
his arithmetic. At class time he has a good paper. He only 
grins shyly when you speak of it, but he enters into the class 
work more actively than usual. He seems to tty harder to study 
his history, too, but his recitation shows little comprehension 
of what he has read. 

As the children are going out to recess, Christine brings you 
a delicately drawn picture of the begonia. ‘Why, Christine, I 
didn’t know you could draw so well!” The others crowd 
around with exclamations of pleasure and admiration, and you 
notice Christine's face. It is like an opening flower. Approval 
from other children— that is what she has been thirsty fori She 
has so much to give, if you can only bring it out. 

When you go out, Freddie is playing happily with the older 
boys who have brought a bat and ball. Christine clings to 
your hand instead of standing apart watching, hut she stays on 
in the game you start with the litde children, even after you 
leave the circle. The older girls huddle on the steps giggling 
and whispering. At your invitation they reluctantly join in a 
relay race with the middle grades. Flow can you help t he se 
children to play more freely and to initiate games for them- 
selves? They seem so eager to get to school in the morning: 
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they are on the playground long before school opens. Yet they 
play so aimlessly unless you suggest the games. 

In a few days you collect your notes about Freddie. You 
have a few items from last year’s register: 

Age: 10 years, 3 months— oldest in fourth grade. 

Poor marks in everything but arithmetic last year. 

Passed on condition, because he had spent two years in third grade. 
Attendance very inegulat. 

Health: good; nurse’s examination record shows adenoids and need 
of dental attention. 

Your observations at school have provided additional items: 

Works spasmodically; concentrates only on arithmetic. 

Both oral and silent reading poor. 

Cannot read geography and history textbooks. 

Never volunteers to talk in class. 

Restless in school, but does not bother others. 

Large for his age, but has good muscular control. 

Clothing dirty and ragged; face, hands, and hair untidy. 

Teases girls, is rough and noisy on playground. 

Shows some response to praise. 

From your conversation as you walked home with him one 
night, and from your visit there, you add: 

Talked more freely when alone with me. 

Seems to be interested in birds, can imitate calls. 

Spends most of his free time with the carpenter who is building a 
new house near by. 

hlis home is very poor, father has only occasional worlc. 

Family lives in disorderly, haphazani way. 

No garden, cows, or chickens, 

Freddie is the youngest child; older hrodiers left school early, have 
no jobs. ^ 
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Parents’ attitude is indulgent; they show no concern over his poor 
school work. ^ 


He seems to have so many needs as you read over your 
notes. He needs help with reading, surely, but before you cap 
do much with that, he must want to improve. He has no such 
encouragement from home as Christine has-yoM will have to 
find some means of helping him feel enough success in his 
work to urge him on. Perhaps you can build from his success 
in arithmetic, or from his interest in birds or in building and 

(arpentry. Where can you find easy reading material about 
these subjects? 

He needs to care more about his appearance. There, too, he 
gets little help at home, and you will need to find ways of 
helping him in school. But you must be careful not to embar- 
rass him before the older boys. Could you make him feel more 
by finding some responsibility in the schoolroom 
which he could take well? You haven’t yet found an explana- 
tion for his_roughn«s on the playground-it hasn’t been so 
noticeable smce he has been playing with the big boys. Per- 
haps if you could help him in these other ways, and he could 
feel less a failure m school, it might disappear. 

WMe you have been studying Freddie and Christine, you 
have been gettmg better acquainted with the others, too. You 
have tned to save the last few minutes before school each morn- 
ing to talk with them as they come in. Today Anna, the eighth 
grade girl stopd to tell you about their new baby and to 
^lam why she has been missipg so much school. She likes 
lake care of babies (you reflect that she has had ample ex- 

TbSS and Norma, and anothe^ sister 

at home) and hop^ she can be a nurse some day, though she 

d^bl’’ Sb shf’s "so 

dumb. Sheisnt dumb, but she is absent a great deal and 
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often seems listless and uninterested in school. She’s probably 
tired, with so much responsibility at homel 

Ellen brought a note from her mother inviting you to go to 
church with the family and have dinner with them on Sun- 
day. You are glad to go; Ellen and Alvin and little Frank in 
first grade are such nice children. You would like to see their 
home. Mr. Anderson is chairman of the school board, and you 
liked his quiet, direct manner when you met him before school 
began. Alvin seems like him, never conspicuous among the 
children, but dependable and earnest. You are fortunate to 
have two such fine boys as Alvin and Tom in eighth grade. 
Their quiet leadership has a good influence on all the 
boys. 

You asked Tom to tell about his trip to the State Fair in 
opening exercises some morning. At first he Muffled his feet 
and mumbled that he didn’t like to talk. But when you sug- 
gested some of the things you’d like to hear about, his face 
brightened, and he finally agreed. "All right, next week; I'll 
bring my kodak pictures.’’ 

Even big John in seventh grade, who is taller than you, 
stopped this morning. "Sony to be absent yesterday, but we 
threshed and Pa needed me to handle the blower." To handle 
the blower— that’s a man’s job. It is no wonder he told the boys 
at lunch the other day that he is just waiting till he is sixteen, 
"so he can quit school and get a job.” Of course he works 
halfheartedly in the classes with Alice and the Bergen boys! 
They must seem very childish to him. Yet he is always pleas- 
ant to them and to the little children, and is thoughtful about 
bringing in water and helping you. How can you make hiTn 
realize the value of school and help him to prepare for some 
other job than unskilled labor? You haven’t even a decent seat 
for him! You were noticing today how his knees were crowded 
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and how he had to hunch over his desk to write. Perhaps he 
could bring a chair from home and sit at the high desk in die 
hack, whidi has no seat. 

You should check up on all the children’s seats. They get so 
restless in the afternoon. If they scattered out and used the 
two extra rows of desks each one could find a seat which fitted 
him. But then they’d have to move together for classes. If you 
only had some chairs so that you could have the classes up in 
front by the blackboard and the maps! 

You have already fitted the beginners’ seats as carefully as 
possible and put blocks under their feet when they needed 
them. But still they are restless and noisy. It is hard to keep 
them busy with coloring and cutting during the long periods 
between classes. It was only a little while ago that they were 
free to run and talk all day long; how they have to sit for many 
hours. No wonder they get restless! You do give them long 
recesses, and send them out early at noon and at the end of the 
day, in nice weather. But soon it will be too cold for that. In 
the kindergarten in the training school at teachers’ college the 
children had a playhouse in one comer. If you could take out 
all the extra desks there would be room for a play comer for 
the beginners. Would the school board be willing to remove 
some desks? You will ask Mr. Anderson when you go there 
Sunday. 

You have many notes to make today. Your notebook is be- 
coming confusing. If you are going to keep records for every- 
one you really need some sort of file. Miss Neal, in the train- 
ing school at college, kept a folder in a file drawer for each one 
of her children. You haven’t any file drawer, but you could get 
some folders in town and ask the stationer for one of the flat 
boxes in which they are packed. That could he lock e d in a 
desk drawer and would he safe from the children and from 
the grownups who occasionally use the schoolhouse for meet- 
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ings. If your notes are to be really useful, you want to be free 
to keep a frank record of. each child’s school and home prob- 
lems, without fear of its falling into the hands of curious or 
gossiping members of the community. 

Monday evening you organize such a file, with a folder for 
each child, arranged in alphabetical order in the box. Chris- 
tine’s and Freddie’s first sheets are already full. It might be 
better to have several sheets in each folder, to start with, for 
different aspects of your observations about each child— one for 
his school work, one for his relations with other children, one 
for his home situation. You must tiy to visit all the homes be- 
fore the walking gets too bad. 

You learned so much about Ellen and Frank and Alvin dur- 
ing your long pleasant day witli them on Sunday. They 
seemed so proud of their home as they showed you the farm 
buildings and all their favorite play spots. They have so many 
interests right there at home. Alvin belongs to the 4-H Calf 
Club and is getting his calf ready for the fair. Ellen isn’t old 
enough for 4-H, but she has a flock of ducks of her ovm. Even 
little Frank has his own business venture— a family of chin- 
chilla rabbits. “We all keep accounts,” Alvin explained. “I 
have to, for my club report, and they wanted to, too. So Dad 
gave us a book. Of course, I write Frank’s for him, but he’s 
got it all in his head. 

“I owe Dad $4.00 for the mother and father rabbits, and 
he charges me ten cents a month for the straw. But I helped 
weed the garden and earned all their feed, and I have a bin 
full of carrots and cabbages for this winter,” Frank told you 
proudly. "In the spring I can sell the young ones and pay Dad 
back.” 

In the house each child took some responsibility for prepar- 
ing or clearing away the dinner and for your care as their 
guest. All day you kept thinking, T wish every one of my 
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children could live in a home like this. It is simple and plain, 
but the children have a good diet and good health care. More 
important, they have aflFection and respect and a reasonable 
amount of authority from their parents. They seem to have a 
sense of confidence and security. It is because there is regular- 
ity and order in their family life, and they are partners in it.” 
You were struck, too, by the cordial respect with which 
the family was greeted at church. You realize that they are 
leaders in the community and that they can have great 
influence upon the attitude of the community toward the 
school. 

You asked Mr. Anderson, with some hesitancy, about re- 
moving the extra seats, hut he nodded understandingly when 
you told him about the beginners' need for more physical 
freedom. “Yes, Frankie says he Hkes school, but he gets tired 
of sitting still,” he said. "The board talked once about putting 
the desks on runners so we could push them together and put 
in some benches for school meetings and for the programs, but 
we never got to it. I’ll phone the other two board members and 
let you know. But it’s a kind of busy time now, with the 
threshing and the fall plowing. Maybe you'll have to wait a 
few weeks.” 

At the end of the week you read over the notes in your file. 
You haven’t taken much time for observing the children, or 
for writing records, but it is surprising how much information 
you have collected in a few days. Keeping that memorandum 
pad on your desk and jotting down a few words in free 
moments has helped. Since you have been going outdoors for 
one recess each day and for part of the noon hour, you have 
secured many bits of information— about Rose and Rudolph, 
for instance. They are quiet and hard-working, and you would 
never have noticed anything amiss in the schoolroom. But on 
the playground the children avoid playing with them unless 
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you take the lead, and you have overheard remarks about 
"your folks.” They live over on the other side of the district, 
but you must try to get over there. 

You have become more concerned about the older girls. 
Ruby acts "silly” with the boys, and Vera seems to follow her 
lead. You have tried to get them interested in some kind of 
play, but it has been hard. They will play some of the dramatic 
games like New Orleans and Old Mother Witch, but they 
are still unwilling to play running games. If only you had a 
volley hall and net, or a badminton set! Girls that age need 
active play, but they need games which require some sort of 
skill, too. 

So many needs! Are there really more in Riverside School 
than m your last year’s school, or are you just beginning to 
leam how to see them? Last year you were so busy trying to 
get in all the classes every day, and getting your lessons pre 
pared and assignments ready, and making seatwork, and mark- 
ing papCTS, that you never seemed to have much time to ^hinTr 
about the children. This year those things still talrp lots of 
toe, but they seem easier. And studying the children is so 
interesting! You used to study about children’s needs and 
mtCTests m psychology in college, but you didn’t have any 
real children to observe. In practice teaching you were con- 
^sed with all the new things to leam and were afraid of mak- 
mg mistakes. And last year you taught only what you found 
in the textbooks Now you’re beginning to think of these boys 
md girls as real people, and to see that they have all sorts of 
interests and needs and possibilities. 

It isn’t enough just to write notes and put them in folders, 
though. You WMt to do something to help these children meet 
their needs and solve their problems. You want to help them 
make the most of their possibilities. But you can’t do it all at 
once. It IS hard to know where, and how, to start. Can you pick 
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out a few things that are important, and that you think you 
can do, to begin with? , 

The beginners are important If you can keep them happy 
in school and can use their interests and experiences in activi- 
ties which have meaning for them, before they begin to read 
out of books, they will not have trouble with reading in later 
grades, as Freddie does. A play comer would make a good 
begiiming. Mr, Anderson says that the school board has agreed 
to buy wooden strips on which to fasten the seats, and will 
store the extra seats on the rafters in the woodshed. But they 
can’t do it until the work slackens. You wonder if you, could 
do it with the help of some of the older boys, so that you could 
start the begiimers’ comer at once. You will ask them on 
Monday. 

The playground activities are important, too. You never 
realized before how important they were! These children are 
hungry for play, but they are unfamiliar with group activities. 
Each family group is isolated from the others by the distance 
between homes and by the constant demands of the farm 
work. There are few recreational activities in the community 
for any age level, especially for children. Only the school 
gives them opportunity for social experiences with other chil- 
dren. All the school activities should give them more chance to 
talk together, to discuss things which need to be done, to 
learn to work with others. But they feel their need for play 
most clearly, and they can take the first steps toward working 
together by playing together, by learning teamwork , and good 
sportsmanship in games. That is where you can begin. It will 
touch only a small area of the many needs you have found, but 
it will be a first step. What were those lines from Goethe that 
your German teacher used to quote? 

Only engage, and then the mind grows heated. 

Begin, and then the work will he completed. 
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Friday night again. What a busy week it has been! 

Saturday morning you called Mr. Anderson and asked if 
you and the boys could try mounting the desks on runners 
yourselves. He hesitated at first, but when you named some of 
the boys, he said, “Well, John could do it all right, and I guess 
Tom and Alvin can handle a screw driver. Maybe I could come 
down some day and get them started. I’m going to town 
today. I’ll get the strips and some new screws.” 

Sunday you had a chance to ride home, so you searched the 
attic for your old toys and for scraps of cloth and rolls of wall- 
paper. You collected some orange crates and pieces of boxes 
from the cellar, and your mother gave you some rag rugs which 
she was not using. 

Your father laughed at your ‘loot," when he loaded it into 
his car to take you back, but you found an extra bundle con- 
taining a hammer and screw driver and an assortment of tacks 
and nails, when you helped carry it into the schoolhouse. 
While you were driving over to your boarding place he offered 
some suggestions as to measuring and fitting the runners, and 
you began to feel eager to start your first adventure in car- 
pentry. 

Monday morning the children were curious about the pile 
of boxes, but you laughed and said, ‘It’s a secret! Wait until 
opening exercises.” 


19 
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When you explained what you had in mind and nclfpd if 
the hoys could help you, they re^onded at once. 

John said, "Sure, I helped Pa lots when we built the new 
hog house. I can bring a saw and a screw driver.” 

Tom said, "We’ll need a good foot rule. Pa’s got a dandy 
if he’ll let me bring it.” 

Alvin said, "Dad’s going to bring the lumber down when 
he goes to the creamery.” 

The Bergen twins, and the boys in sixth grade asked if 
they could help,4too, and even Rudolph raised his band “I've 
got a saw my brother gave me. We could keep it here at 
school,” he said. 

Freddie said nothing at first but his eyes sparkled, and at 
last he ventured, "Maybe Mr. Lind would come tomorrow 
morning, before he goes to work at the new house, and show 
us how to Start. Can I go and ask him at noon?” 

The girls began to look disturbed. "Can’t we help, too? We 
want to do something!” they cried. 

You showed them the wallpaper and asked if they would like 
to help the first graders measure and cut it to cover four of 
the orange crates, for cupboards. June said, "We have some 
powdered wallpaper paste at home. I’ll ask my mother to cook 
some of it tonight and we can use it to stick the paper on good 
and tight.” ^ ® 

At recess the older boys wanted to stay in, "to look things 
over. You made no objection and found them, when you rame 
m, arguing notily about how many desks should be fastened 
to each strip. "That is one thing we must decide,” you said. 
Lets talk about it while we’re eating lunch.” 

At noon th^ all wanted to choose their new seats before 
triey ate, and there was a great confusion of sitting here and 
there, and arguments as to which seat fitted best. You wrote 
the standards for seat placement given in your State Manual^ 
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on the board, and they industriously measured distances from 
knees to desks, and seats to desks, until everyone was fairly 
well suited. 

“That's one thing we'll have to watch out for when we 
screw the seats on runners,” Tom pointed out. “They're a 
little too far from the desks now.” 

“Maybe they didn’t have those figures when they built the 
school,” Anna said. “That was a long time ago. My mother 
used to go to school here." 

‘Teah, it used to have windows on both sides, my Pa says, 
but the state made them put in that new wall about ten years > 
ago,” John added. 

"It would be fun to know the history of the schoolhouse and 
of the people that have gone here, wouldn’t it?” you exclaimed 
impulsively. But at the word “history” their faces clouded, so 
you turned the conversation to a discussion of the number of 
desks to be put on each pair of runners. 

Suggestions flew thick and fast. “If each desk was separate 
we could move them around easier.” 

“But it would take a lot more measuring and sawing.” 

‘We don’t mind that, but it would take more room.” 

"The desk on the back of each seat would be in the way.” 

‘There’s twenty-five of us. Can’t we make five sets of five?” 

Freddie arrived, panting, while the problem was still un- 
settled. “Mr. Lind can come at eight o’clock, day after tomor- 
row,” he reported. “He gave me a screw driver and said we 
should get die seats unscrewed tomorrow.” 

You closed the discussion for the time being: “Shall we 
think about this some more? Perhaps Mr. Lind can help us 
with it. 'Thank you so much for asking him, Freddie.” 

Tuesday morning the children began to arrive early. The 
chosen desks were marked with the owners’ names, and the 
boys worked in relays getting the rusted screws out of die 
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floor They asW to continue during schooltime, and it was 
2 n that they could, one at a time, when their 

done. Akta *e fas. nnn. lu. Tom ™ 

TLe to take L second turn at the saew driver The oUer 
eirls took turns, too, in working with the beginners during their 
lee periods, and the wallpaper was soon measured and ready 
to he pasted. Freddie was through with h^ anthmetic early 
and w2s watching the others rather wistfully. I Wish you 
would, look at those other boxes and hoards, and see what w 
could do with them,” you whispered to him. 

At lunch the discussion centered again upon the question 
of how many desks to put together but no decisive an^er 
was reached. Tom said, ‘1 don't think we can “7 P^ncm- 
lar number. We’ve got to put the ones together that fit together, 
and put as many as we need on one pair of runners. 1 hav 

got them all measured yet.” j 

“It’s time to go outdoors now,’ you said, Tiut we do want 
to hear what you are finding out in your m^suiing. Ut s have 
all the upper grade language classes together this afternoon, 

and you can tell us then. , . i 

When you called the first three grades to their language 
class you asked Freddie to come, too, to make his suggestions 
about the boxes. “These two could he put togeAer to make 
a Htde table,” he said, demonstrating, “but these boards aren t 
heavy enough for a top. I’ve got some thr^-quarter-inch 
boards Mr. Lind gave me that would make a better one. 1 U 
bring them if you want me to. I thought I could make a seat 
out of that other box, but the bottom is too thin.” 

"Oh, it stands up like this,” Rose exclaimed, standing the 
box on end. “You have to take this top board oft and slant the 
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sides down. My big brother made one for my playhouse at 
1 » 

°^ee” said Freddie, "that’s right! And we could nail some 
strips along the slanting part to make it strong. Could I try it, 

Miss Lee, after I get the table done?" . , c 

"We want to!” Donny and Frank interrupted. Its tor our 


"Could you be the carpenter, Freddie, and have diese two 
boys for your helpers? Now how can Helen and Norma help? 

"Miss Lee, we have some oilcloth at home just the color or 
the leaves on that wallpaper. I could bring it and Helen arid 
Norma and I could cover the top of the table with it, 
tine offered. The two litde girls nodded happily and all three 
went to measure Freddie’s proposed table. 

In the long period provid^ by the five combined upper 
grade language classes there was plenty of time for Tom to 
explain his measurements and for the group to discuss the 
arrangement of the seats. Tom made some sketches on the 
blackboard to indicate how the desks should be grouped ac- 
cording to sizes, so that each seat would fit the desk in front of 


"Each grade couldn’t sit together, that way," Ruby objected. 

"They don’t need to, except for classes,” Tom returned. 

"But then we’d all have to move around all the time, so each 
grade could have class together,” Alice argued. 

"When I was in Park Lake School, the classes went up by 
the teacher’s desk,” Jim volunteered. "Why couldn’t we put 
some of the extra seats fop there and have our classes that 


"The desks on the backs of the seats would be in the way,” 
was June’s objection. "What did they sit on at Park Lake 
School, Jim?” Anna asked. 
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"Oh, we had stools. They didn’t have any backs, but we 
didn’t mind because the classes weren’t very long.’’ 

You were about to interrupt, because the discussion seemed 
to be sidetracked, when Alvin spoke. "Miss Lee,” he said, 
"couldn’t we make some stools? I saw some plans for different 
kinds in one of Dad’s farm magazines. Maybe the board would 
buy the lumber. They have been wanting some benches in 
the schoolhouse for meetings. I could ask Dad.” 

Yeah, let si That s fine! ’ and "Swell idea!” echoed around 
the room. 


"Do you think you could do it?” you asked doubtfully, 
rather overwhelmed by the extent to which you were getting 
involved in carpentry. ® ° 

"I think we could,” John assured you. “Pa would help us " 

^d so would Mr. Lind, I bet,” Freddie added confidLtly. 

Un Wednesday you were at school before eight, but several 
boys were vraiting on the steps. 

Freddie soon arrived with Mr. Lind. "Mr. Lind, this is our 
teacher he said awkwardly, but you were glad that he even 
^embered about introductions, which you had practiced one 
day in language class. 

*ank you for coming, Mr. Lind. 
We have so much to ask you." 

Tom showed his plan for grouping the desks, and the loos- 
ened secuons were moved into their places, as a test. Mr. Lind 
Recked his measurements and then exclaimed, ‘You’re right' 
You did a good job! Now we’U put one set together so you 

watched while \e 

j^^red, made holes wth a gimlet, and started the screws. 
Uen he gave each one of the boys a turn, to see that he under- 
stood, and left them to work by themselves 
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Rudolph came to you with tears in his eyes. "I brought mv 
saw, and they won t let me use it.” ^ 

Although It was not yet nine, you tapped your desk bell for 
the opening exCTase penod. "How can we organize our work 
so that we can let each one have a turn, and still be sure that 
the work is done right ? ' you asked. 

‘We could have a crew for par-b set." 

“enuring. He does it right.” 

We could have a kind of a boss for each set, and let the 
others take turns helping him." 

"^d Tom eould make aU the marks for them to go by." 

But John should do the sawing. He does it best." 

I want to saw with my saw, too." 

You hesitated m raress the Bow of their suggestions, hut 
«rxm,phshtag nothing. “On’l we thiS it through 
and teaUy orgoMze it!" you asked. "Aceording to Tom's uL 
ate seven sets „ do. What things have to be done fo 
each set? You hsted them as they named them: 

Measuring 

Marking places to saw 
Malang holes for screws 
Starting screws 
Tightening screws 
Marking screw holes 
Sawing 

‘•WHch comes first? next?" You rearranged the tasks in 

Sfik^ed"" Wh You underlined 

Wi h best?" 

fittPfl t bttle discussion, Tom and John were selected as best 
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"Then there could be a crew to do the screws for each set, 
and it would go faster, and we wouldn’t get in one another s 

‘There ought to he a Mnd of captain, though, for each set, 

to see that it’s done right.” _ n . .1. 

"Yes ” you agreed, “those are good suggestions. But there 

isn’t room to work on all the sets at once, and there aren’t 
enough boys. Could we organize just two crews, and let each 
crew do one set at a timei*” 

Relieved nods met your suggestion. Alvin and Louis were 
as captains, their crews were chosen, and the names 
were written on the board for the noon work period. But there 
were still problems. Louis had asked Freddie to he ori his crew, 
hut Freddie had said he wanted to work on the beginners 
table. So Louis had reluctantly asked Rudolph instead. Rudolph 
had accepted, sulkily. He still wanted to saw, you could see; 
but it did seem best to leave that exacting task in John’s more 
capable hands. The school board had allowed you to try the 
work only on the condition that it should be done weU. You 
dared not risk wasting the lumber. But how could Rudolph 
be given a satisfying part in the work) 

“I vronder,” you said tentatively, “what the third grade boys 
are going to do to help us. They aren t in either of our crews. 

"Elmer could help me mark places for the, screws,” said 
Tom. 

“And Arthur could help me,” John said. ^ 

“Couldn’t Rudolph help you, and let Arthur work in Louis’s 
crew?” you asked carefully. 

For a moment antagonism showed in John s face. Then he 
said thoughtfully, 'Tes, he knows how. He would be the best 
one. 

“That is one of the things we must try to do when we 
work together, to let each person help with the thing he can 
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do best," you agreed. "Now we have things organized so that 
each one has his own part to do. When we go to work at noon, 
we can really make progress. Let’s copy our plans over here 
on the side hoard so that we’ll remember what each is to do." 

Kinds op Work Workers 

I. Measuring and marking for Captain —Tom 

sawing Crew -Elmer 

a. Making holes for screws, start- Captain I— Alvin 

ing screws, tightening screws Crew I— Alfred, Jim 

Captain II— Louis 
Crew II— Ernest, Arthur 

3. Measuring and marking Captain —John 

Crew —Rudolph 

4. Sawing John 

During the first few classes you wondered how to make up 
for the extra time taken for the opening period. Perhaps you 
could have recess late and then combine some of the arithme- 
tic classes so as to get them all in before noon. 

After recess you tried this plan. You took the first three 
grades together and used the ruler as the subject of your les- 
son. The first graders learned the new words "foot" and "inch” 
from the older children and measured one another’s heights 
against the door frame. The second and third graders checked 
Christine’s measurements for the oilcloth table cover. "She 
needs to add some to the edges so it can lap over," they decided, 
and worked out the new dimensions on the blackboard. For 
their work period Christine and the first grade girls made a 
, wrapping paper pattern for the cover, and the other children 
worked in pairs to find out the possible length and width 
available for the play comer. 

For fourth and fifth grades you corrected the previous day’s 
assignment* with individuals. Then' you said, “I think we can 
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learn some tilings about measuring accurately if we watch 
Tom a while.” 

Both grades together watched Tom as he and Elmer 
measured and marked places for the screws in the next two 
sets of seats. Someone commented, "Each iron foot needs 
three screws— that’s twelve for each desk.” 

"Yes,” you replied, "it will take a great many screws. Can 
you find out in your work period how many screws we will 
need all together, and see if Mr. Anderson bought enough new 
ones? If there are not enough, can you see how many old ones 
we will need, and pick them out of this box?” 

The sixth grade was working in linear measure, so you 
brought the seventh and eighth grades into the group, re- 
viewed the linear table briefly, and did some, of the textbook 
problems orally. "We have some problems, right here in our 
own Work, something like the ones given in the book. Let's 
see if we can find one,” you suggested. 

Several ideas were suggested, and together you worked out 
the wording of two problems: 

If there are four seats on a set of runners, and each seat, on the 
average, needs two feet, three inches of space, how many feet 
of lumber are required for each ruimer? For die two runners? 
If each foot of lumber costs ax cents, how much does the set 
of runners cost? 

'Wouldn’t you like to use your work period now to see how 
many other problems you can find, and write them out care- 
fully for us to use tomorrow?” you suggested. 

During the rest of the period you moved about the room 
giving individuals help with measuring or computing, and 
working with the upper grades on the writing of their prob- 
lems. The room was not so quiet as it usually was in arithmetic 
period, but the children were absorbed in their work, and nc 
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one was wasting time. You wondered if it might be possible 
to manage the arithmetic classes in the same way every day- 
giving group time to the grades which were developing some 
new type of work, or which needed a special discussion period, 
and using the rest of your time for individual help. You seemed 
to get a clearer idea of each child’s needs than ypu did in the 
short time spent with the whole grade in a formal class period. 
In this more informal way you could even let individual chil- 
dren do special practice work which they needed instead of 
holding them with the grade group. You decided to try it for 
the rest of the week, at least, as an experiment. 

Wednesday and Thursday sped by. Early and late the room 
was filled with busy children. You found it hard to get your 
own planning and preparations done and to do the necessary 
cleaning and straightening before you went home at night. At 
intervals, you had asked some of the children to help you, and 
they had done so willingly. But you began to wonder if the 
work couldn’t be definitely orgmized, so that each would have 
some particular responsibility, as had been , done in setting up 
the seat crews. 

The plan of organizing aews had been a success, and the 
work had moved along rapidly, though it did not always tun 
with perfect smoothness. The boys were not used to working 
together, and arguments over tools, or disagreements as to 
tvays of doing things, arose. Louis and his crew were slow, 
and the boys taunted them for falling behind. Tom was “bossy” 
with the others, and impatient when they made mistakes. But 
they remained interested in the work, although it was exacting 
and requited doing the same process over and over. Because 
diey could see its purpose, and because they were proud to be 
doing real man’s work, they were eager to do it wdl. 

When Mr. Lind stopped in Thursday noon and commended 
their workmanship, they were jubilant. 'We want to make 
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some stools for the classes to sit on when they recite,” they told 
Rim. "Do you think we could do it?” 

"Well, that’s not so easy,” he answered. "You have to 
measure and saw pretty accurately or they won’t stand level. 
And they have to he braced. Have you got a plan to go by?" 

Alvin brought out the magazine he had borrowed from his 
father, and Mr. Lind studied the diagrams. "Any of you fel- 
lows know how to read these drawings?” he inquired. 

"Not exacdy; we were going to ask our fathers to help us,” 
Alvin and John replied. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he said finally. "If you get the lumber, 
and will come at eight o’clock for two or three mornings. I’ll 
come up and show you how to lise the drawings. Is that a 
bargain?” With an amused twinkle for the teacher he accepted 
the boys’ shouts and went back to his work. 

"Dad said he’d talk to the board about getting the lumber," 
Alvin said. "I think we’ll know by Monday.” 

By the opening exercises on Friday morning the four cup- 
boards were neatly papered and lined, and the play comer 
table was complete and its top covered with oilcloth. Only two 
sets of seats remained unfinished. "How shall we plan our 
time today?” you asked. "We haven’t had any real playtime 
all week. Wouldn’t you like to spend the noon hour playing, 
instead of working on the seats?” 

"We wanted to get them done today," they said. 

"This is the day for our afternoon art period. Couldn’t you 
finish them between recess and four o’clock?” 

"That’d be fine,” they said. But a chorus of disappointment 
went up from the girls: "You promised us last Friday that we 
could draw trees outdoors today.” 

"How would you like to take your crayons and paper and go 
out all by yourselves? I’d like to help the first graders get their 
play comer arranged,” you replied. 
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"Oh-h,” they whispered, "that’ll he fun!” 

“Now, let's plan ^e noon hour. What would you like to 
play, Christine?” 

Christine looked startled for a moment, then she said, 
"Come to Supper.” 

"Could you be a kind of captain, and get that game started 
for the lower grades?” 

Again die looked frightened. Then her eyes shone and she 
whispered, “Yes!” 

"What would the middle grades like to play?” They chose 
their favorite, Pom Pom Pullaway. 

"And the older boys?” 

“BasehaUl” they said in one breath. 

"And I have a secret for the big girls,” you announced. 
"You’ll find out at noon!” 

After lunch was cleared away, you took a beach ball which 
you had found in the attic at home, and joined the big girls 
who were waiting curiously on the steps. In two teams they 
practiced serving the ball back and forth as you demonstrated 
and then had a romping half hour batting it around in a kind 
of Keep Away game. Panting, but delighted, they dropped on 
the steps. "Oh, that’s fun! What do you call it?” they ex- 
claimed. 

"The game is called volley ball, but we should really have a 
net, to play it properly,” you answered. "If you could bring 
some rope and a few burlap bags, I think we could make a 
sort of net and hang it between those two trees.” 

‘We’ll do that Monday,” they promised. "We never had 
so much fun playing. Can we play it some more at recess?” 

When art period came, the girls trooped out with their draw- 
ing materials, and the lx)ys hurried to get their tools. Tom, 
Elmer, and Freddie were finished vvith their work, "Could you 
boys pick out four loose seats and move them up by my desk. 
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to use for classes until we get the stools made,” you inquired, 
“and then move the rest of the extra ones out to the wood- 
shed?” 

The first graders were admiring their cupboards. "Can we 
each have one to use?” "Where shall we set them?” "Wha't 
sjhall we put in them?” they greeted you. 

"Let’s arrange our comer first, and then we’ll see about 
something to put in them,” you said. 

Donny wanted to set all four cupboards in a row with their 
backs to the room, "to make a wall for our house,” he ex- 

wanted to put one at each corner. "Houses have 
four comers,” she insisted. They tried them both ways ind 
finally decided on Norma’s plan. The table was placed in the 
center, and the children squatted on the floor around it. 

"Would you like some mgs for your house?” you asked. 
You brought out the boxes from home and gave them the two 
rag rags. They spread them on either side of the table and 
surveyed them proudly. 

"I thought you could use these, too,” you said, opening a 
box of small tin dishes. 

"Oh-h,” die girls gasped, and began at once to set the table. 
"Will you please help me unpack these other things?” you 
asked the two boys, and you watched their faces as all four 
gathered around the box and lifted out the old toys you had 
once enjoyed— some blocks, an iron horse with a two-wheeled 
cart, a plump cloth doll, a box of wooden beads, some picture 
books, a box of miniature logs for building, and two or three 
simple games. 

You left them happily exploring their treasures and went to 
see how the boys were getting on. The last screws Were being 
tightened, and the boys were clearing up the scraps of lumber. 


plained. 

Norma 
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John was nowhere in sight, but Rudolph had one of the 
finicbftd sets propped up and was industriously sawing off 
the comers of the strips. “Rudolph, what are you doing!” you 
cried. 

"Oh, John said I could,” he explained hastily. "We’re going 
to smooth them off nice and round so they’ll slide easier.” 

"Yes, sir, he figured that out all by himself,” John was say- 
ing at your elbow. "He’s going to bring a draw shave and 
we’re going to smooth down all the'sharp edges.” 

"Well, I’m certainly learning things from you boys!” you 
confessed, laughing. "Are all the extra desks out in the wood- 
shed?” , 

"Yes, we got them all up on the rafters, on those planks,” 
John replied. “It was some job!” 

The girls came in with their drawings, and excitedly in- 
spected the play comer with its occupants importantly storing 
their toys in the cupboards. "Such nice playthings! How 
pretty it looks!” they exclaimed. “Wish we could play in it, 
too!” 

Soon the sets of seats were arranged in a convenient pattern, 
the floor was being swept, and the room was being made tidy 
for the close of the day. "Don’t you like our room this way?” 
Smiles and murmurs indicated their approval. "It will give us 
room for many things we want to do. How shall we thank all 
the boys and girls who helped?” you suggested. 

When the clapping stopped, you said, “Let’s have an exhibit 
of the girls’ drawings,” and they were lined up on the chalk 
rail for inspection and comment. 

'We still have a few minutes. I was wondering if you had 
enjoyed school this week." An enthusiastic murmur swept 
over the room. ‘What did you like best?” you asked. "I’ll makp 
a list on the blackboard.” 
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Things We Liked Best 

Oui new game 
Doing carpenter work 
Making a table 

Having arithmetic all together 
Our play comer 
' Drawing outdoors 

Having language classes together 

Being a captain 

Helping make the room neat 

‘What were the important things you learned?” you con-, 
tinned. 


Things We T.nAWNwn 

How to measure different things 

How to start screws, straight 

How to paste waUpaper smoothly 

How our seats should fit us 

How to choose the best worker for a job 

How to make a pattern 

How to introduce people 

How to make problems of our own 

How to serve a volley ball 

'What things do you think we could do better next week?” 
you asked. They stared at you a moment, then setded back 
to think. Slowly they began to offer suggestions: 


Things We Can Do Better 

Work without arguing 

Not boss each other 

Let other people use our tools 

Know what each one is going to do 

Plan our work ahead of time 

Keep the room neater 

Learn to play real volley ball 
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The last suggestion broke their train of thinking. “Can’t we 
all learn some new games?” someone asked. “We’re tired of 
Pom Pom PuUaway.” 

“Yes, that’s one thing I’ve been thinking about,” you 
answered. “Let’s all think about the things we want to do 
next week, and Monday morning we’ll take the opening exer- 
cise period to make our plans. Now it’s time to sing our good 
night song." 

As they gathered their tools and dinner pails and said good 
night, several stopped to speak to you. Christine whispered, 
“Thank you for letting me be a captain!” John said awkwardly, 
"I liked school this week.” Ruby said, "I’m going to bring a 
gunny sack Monday. I sure like that game!” Frank said, 
“Freddie and me are going to make a seat for our play cornet 
next week.” Freddie only said, "Good night!" but his smile was 
radiant. 

A busy week— arid not an easy one. It has been noisy and 
confusing with the children in the room so much of the day. 
The seats have rattled and tottered, without their moorings. 
The hanunering and sawing and talking have been wearing. 
The children don’t know how to work together, and you’ve 
had to setde arguments and keep some from dominating 
others. And the room hasn't been as neat and tidy as you like 
to keep it. Yes, the old way is easier. 

But is it really? This week has been much more fun, and 
you haven’t had to scold or punish anyone. The children have 
been so alive and interested, and you feel so much better ac- 
quainted with them. (How many notes you still have to copy 
into your folders! You can’t keep caught up any more!) And 
they seem to have got so much out of what they have been 
doing. 

You study the lists on the board. “Things We Liked Best.” 
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Of cWse they liked the new activities, but they named hav- 
ing arithmetic and language classes together! Being in the 
ggynp small class year after year doesn’t really give them much 
s prig l experience. They do need a larger group to work in. 
And you get so much more done in the long, unbroken period. 
They seem to talk more freely in the large group, too. Of 
course, some of the drill work would have to be done sepa- 
rately, but you could just go on having the classes together, part 
of the time, at least. 

"Things We Learned." You had regular classwork all week, 
yet the things they learned happened almost entirely outside 
of class time! Was it merely b^ause of. the novelty of doing 
things with their hands? Or was it because the things they did 
were more real to them? Certainly they were more interested 
than they usually are in classwork. Would it be possible to 
carry that same interest over into reading and history and 
geography and spelling? That is something to work toward. 

What about the things you had set up as goals for this 
week? You look at the list in the back of your plan book; Ci) 
Start the play comer for the beginners; (2-!) Do more with 
playground activities; (3) Try to give all the children more 
chances to talk together and to discuss things that need to be 
done; (4) Help them to leam to work together. 

You did get the play comer set up, but little more. Novv 
you must plan many ways to use it, in order to give the b^in- 
ners the physical activity they need, and to prepare them for 
learning to read. 

Not much was accomplished on the playground; the other 
things almost crowded out your plan for more activities there. 
Still you have made a beginning with the older girls, and for 
the first time they have really played. You have begun, too, 
the planning of playground activities together before going 
outdoors; and Christine has had an experience as a leader. 
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The children have had more chances to talk to each other, 
and to discuss plans, than they had had before. And they have 
made a Htde beginning toward, learning how to work to- 
gether, It was surprising to see how many of dieir "Things We 
Can Do Better” had to do with working together! They saw 
iheir own needs more clearly than you had realized. 

Ye^, you have made a beginning with each of the four 
things you had planned for this week, and they all lead on 
into next week. But you don't want them just to go on. You 
want them to grow, to help the children to grow— in their 
ability to plan and work and play together, and in the level of 
activities which they undertake. 

And you want, too, to find ways of relating the regular class 
subjects to the children’s needs and experiences. They seem to 
be afraid of history and to dislike geography. Subjects aren’t 
something they need to dislike or fear; they are just parts of 
the knowledge that people have gathered in their everyday 
living. History is the story of how people have lived at other 
times, and geography tells how people have learned to fit their 
living to different lands and climates. Can you help tlie chil- 
dren to think of history and geography in terms of their own 
lives? Perhaps then they will develop new attitudes toward 
them. 

Reading and writing and spelling, too— even arithmetic- 
are only tools to use for getting and using and sharing informa- 
tion. If you can help the children find real uses for Aem, they 
wiU see meaning and purpose in them and will learn them 
more easily. 

To continue the growth which has been begun in working 
and playing together, to develop the children’s own initiative 
in planning, and to help them find value and enjoyment in 
their school work— these are your next goals. 
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Monday mobning Rudolph and Rose were on the steps when 
you arriv ed at school Rudolph set to work at once with his 
draw shave and sandpaper, rounding off edges and coiners on 
the seat strips, and Rose helped get out materials for the day’s . 
worlc. 

Soon the Anderson children came in, followed by their 
father. T was sorry not to get down to help with the seats,” he 
said, "but when Alvin said that Lind was here, I knew they 
didn’t need me. He says Lind’s offered to show them how to 
make some stools if we’ll buy the lumber. The other board 
members thought I’d better look over their work first. Making 
stools is pretty tricky, and we vrant to be sure th^ won’t waste 
die wood." 

"Rudolph will show you," you said. "He has been one of 
our best workers." 

Mr. Anderson went over the seats carefully, asking Rudolph 
many questions as they moved from set to set, and came back 
to the desk. "They’ve done a fine job,” he said, "and Rudolph 
here seems to know all about it. I believe they can make ^e 
stools. I’ll get the lumber tomorrow.” 

"We’re very grateful to the school hoard. We’d like to have 
the other members come in and see the boys’ work, too. Can’t 
you stay and visit us a while) We’re ready to have our plan- 
ning priod.” 


38 
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He sat down on one of the loose seats near the deslc, and 
the childr en took their places, 

“Boys and girls, I think you all know Mr. Anderson. He 
has some good news for us.” They clapped with pleasure 
when Mr. Anderson praised the workmanship on the seats 
and told them of the decision about the lumber for the 
stools. 

Then you hung up the charts on which you had copied the 
lists made on Friday. "I thought we’d like to keep these and 
add to them from week to week. Now what things do we want 
to do this week?” 

The stools came first, of course, and Freddie and the first 
grade boys added their box seat. The older girls had their net 
to make. Then there was a pause. "Are there some things that 
still need to be done in the play comer?” you asked. 

The first grade girls said, "We’d like to make some clodies 
for the doll.” 

Edith volunteered timidly, "Can I, too?” 

The third grade boys held a consultation, and Elmer spoke: 
“They haven’t got any bed for their doll. Could we make one 
out of the peach box? I’ve got some spools for legs.” 

Elsie said, "Then I could make some bed covers; maybe 
Christine and Rose could help.” 

"I am glad to see how you are all helping with the play 
comer. Now, I think, everyone has something to do. Can each 
group meet together and plan what it needs to work with and 
what each person is to do? You might elect a leader and he 
can report on your plans when we come together again. I will 
he here at the desk if you want any help.” 

While they were talking over their plans, Mr. Anderson 
said to you, "Do you have many visitors?” 

“No,” you answered, "hut I wish the parents would come. 
I think the school and the homes should work together more; 
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neither of them can give the best guidance to a nhild 
knows what the other is doing.” 

"I guess you're right,” he said. "I’ll try to come oftener.” 

As the leaders reported what equipment individuals were 
to bring from home, and what each had chosen to do, you 
listed them under "Materials” and "Workers,” opposite the 
tasks. "Here is our plan for the week, and we each have our 
own part. Can you see how our planning will help us with our 
list of Things We Can Do Better'?" you ashed. “Let’s read it 
over and see." 

The children agreed that their morning planning would 
help them to know better what each was to do, and would help 
them to keep from arguing. Keeping the room neater and shar- 
ing tools would depend upon each individual. "A group of 
people works best together when each one tries to do his part 
well," you said encouragingly. "Let’s help each other to remem- 
ber these things we want to do better this week.” 

"Since we haven’t all our materials yet, we can have a long 
playtime at noon today,” you added. "I promised to teach the 
middle group a new game today; it is called Three Deep. I’ll 
show all of you how it goes, and any of you who wish may 
join us." You drew a diagram on the blackboard and used 
five children to demonstrate the rules. ‘Tomorrow it will be 
the lower grades’ turn, and soon we will all know a number 
of new games. I have thought of some others which we might 
dl play together. If you can bring some large corks, some 
feathers, some strong thread, and some rope, I vwll show you 
how to make the equipment. Now, who has a song to sug- 
gest, before we begin our classes?” ^ 

As he left, Mr. Anderson said, "Those aren't the kinds of 
things I learned when I went to this school. But I wish I 
could have. 'They’re more useful to the boys and girls than a 
lot of the history and geography we used to learn.” 
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’"IVe been wondering,” you replied, “whether it would be 
all right to let them do some of the handwork in school time. 
I don’t like to have them give up their playtime at noon. They 
need the sunshine. We could do some handwork before school 
and during this opening period. We’ve been having it a little 
longer than usual, and aU working at once on our arithmetic 
to make up the time. And we could make a short work period 
at the end of the day by combining our language classes.” 

He nodded thoughtfully, “I don’t see why not. The things 
you are doing are worth while. But perhaps you’d better ask 
the County Superintendent before you change your program 
for good. He sent us that program, and he might not like to 
have it changed.” 

Your heart sank a litde. The County Superintendent! He 
seemed very far away and unreal. Last year he had visited your 
school once, and you had sent your annual report to him, but 
you knew little about him. Would he think all this was a waste 
of time? "I’ll ask him,” you said doubtfully. 

The play comer proved its value immediately. The begin- 
ners went to it at each work period as soon as their seatwork 
was finished, and played with real absorption. Edith, alone in 
second grade, often asked to join them, and you found that 
her dawdling over her seatwork lessened when she had the 
play comer in prospect. 

, At first you had to intermpt your other classes to quell small 
battles over a favorite toy, to quiet excited squeals, or to recall 
a child who had been tempted away from his desk before his 
work was completed. One day you stmck upon a solution. 
June, in fifth grade, often finished her work early and dis- 
tracted the girls around her. "If I showed you how to check 
their seatwork every day, would you like to help with first 
grade?” you asked her. She agreed, and gradually took over 
much of the supervision of their activities. Christine, too, 
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often had extra time, and you would suggest, "Can you show 
the beginners how to play this game?" or "Will you help 
Norma make sleeves for her dress?" until she began to take 
the initiative in finding ways of helping with their activities. 

More than merely supplying a source of freer physical ' 
activity and of indoor play on rainy days, the play comer 
stimulated many kinds of learnings for the beginners. The 
children liked to tell you about their activities, and you began 
to hold your primary language classes around their low table 
because they talked so much more freely there. They sat on 
the floor beside you as you read nursery rhymes from your 
old books, and soon they began to chant , them with you. 
Gradually they pointed out recurring words or colorful capital 
letters. Through matching dominoes, or whirling the needle 
on a number dial in the game you had bought, they learned 
to count and to recognize figures. Soon they were ready to 
compose group "stories” about their play, made up of short 
sentences with much repetition of simple, common words. 


OuB Play Gornbb 
We have a play comer. 

It has a table. 

It has four cupboards. 
There are four of us. 

We each have a cupboard. 

Oua Games 
We play many games. 
Christine plays with us. 
We like Spin best. 

It whirls around. 

It tells us how far to go. 
We count each square. 


OuB Doll 
We have a doll. 

Her name is May. 

She is made of cloth. 

We make dresses for her. 

She has five dresses now. 

We made a bed for her. 

Our Stories 
We made many stories. 

Miss Lee made a big book. 

We put our stories in it. 

We want to make more stories. 
We will make pictures for them. 


As you wrote the sentences on the blackboard, you kept the 
vocabulary of the basic pre-primer and primer in mind, and 
guided the children’s wording slightly, to include words which 
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they would read later in their books. Each night you copied 
the new story on a large sheet of brown wrapping paper and 
hung it on a rack with those which had been made before. 
The children called this collection their “Big Book.” 

Because the vocabulary was made up of commonly used 
words, it was not greatly different from the children’s own 
way of telling their stories. In the first four stories, for example, 
86 of the 109 words were also in the vocabulary of the basic 
pre-primer and primer. The children repeated the stories by 
rote like nursery rhymes and went over them again and again 
in the "Big Book” with great satisfaction. Without noticeable 
effort they began to pick out certain words, and were soon 
able to play matching games with separate words and phrases. 
They "read” the familiar nursery rhymes to each other in the 
play corner, and these, too, were used for matching games in 
order to help build up their discrimination between configura- 
tions of words. 

They began to call the play comer their "house” and to 
play "family.” Out of this play other stories grew, and personal 
and social courtesies were developed in their language classes. 
Health habits, safety habits, and an appreciation of the work 
of each member of the family were developed, and new 
stories were added to the “Big Book." 

One day Donny brought you a note from his mother: 

Dear Miss Lee, 

I have been wanting to see you but it is hard to get down to the 
school. I have been worrying about Donny’s reading. He has been 
in school six weeks now, and he says you have never had him read, 
and that he has no book. If he is slower than the other rVn'IrlrpTi^ 
I will try to help him, if you will send a book home with bim. 

For a moment you were disturbed. Then you realized that 
her attitude was reasonable. First graders used to be given 
books the first day of school. Even last year you had hurried 
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your ckss into the pre-primer, because the workbooks would 
keep th^ busy during their long seatwork periods. But this 
pjggg was learning to read so naturally and easily! You had 
gained a new appreciation of die value of preparing children 
for reading through their own experiences (so that the word 
symbols would carry real meaning) before introducing books, 
but naturally the mothers had no way of sharing that apprecia- 
tion. You must help them to do so. 

At language class you hung up the "Big Book.” "Please pick 
out your two favorite stories for me today,” you said. As each 
child read his choices, you checked to see that he knew the 
words by sight as well as by rote. Then you asked, "Would you 
like to take them home to show your mother?" You made 
copies with carbon paper, and each child drew a picture to go 
with each story and made a bright paper cover for his %ook.” 
With each you sent home a note: 

I thought you would be interested in these stories which we 
have been making in first grade about our play comer and about 
the things we do at home. We have fifteen stories now in our "Big 
Booh.” Each child chose his two favorites to take home today. We 
hope you can come some day soon tp see our play comer and to 
hear us read the rest of out stories. 

On the note to Donny's mother you wrote: "Donny has 
been reading these stories which we made for ourselves, and 
vyill he ready to read in a book soon. Please come to visit our 
reading class some day.” 

At last, when the begiimers knew about fifty words at sight, 
you asked, “Would you like to have your own books now?” 
How proud they were, and how quickly they picked up the 
few new words in the early pages of the pre-primer. “We can 
read!” they told all the other cHldren and eagerly showed off 
then accomplishment to any who would serve as an audience. 
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Christine laughed. "They don’t know that they’ve been read- 
ing a long time!" she said confidentially. 

The "house” was a center of interest to the whole school, 
and the older children often brought toys or equipment for it. 
More cupboards were made as they were needed. The box seat 
was finished and upholstered with some of the bright prints 
you had brought. Small pillows of the same material were made 
for additional seats. "The first graders’ house is so nice and 
they have so much fun with it. I wish we had one to fix up!” 
some of the girls exclaimed one day. 

"We have!” you replied with sudden inspiration. "This is 
our house, our school home, and we could do many things to 
make it more pleasant to live in!” The idea took fire at once, 
and the girls began to appeal to you for suggestions. "Let’s 
take a few days to think about it,” you said. "We need to look 
over the room carefully, and see what needs to be done and 
how we can do it. Suppose we have a suggestion box on my 
desk, and whoever has a good idea can put it in there.” 

At one of the planning periods the box was opened and the 
suggestions were sorted. Curtains for the windows received 
the most votes, and it was necessary to decide between sash 
curtains and drapes. The latter were chosen as more colorful, 
and interfering less with the light, and a committee volun- 
teered to plan them. The second choice went to a work 
corner for the woodworking, and another committee under- 
took that responsibility. "More plants,” was third, and several 
children offered to bring them. "Some new pictures,” was 
fourth. No one volimteered, and you looked hopelessly at the 
discolored portraits hanging above your desk. No wonder 
the children were tired of them! But pictures were so expen- 
sive! ' 

"I’ll serve on that committee,” you said resolutely, "if the 
people who made the suggestion will work with me.” Four 
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of the girls raised their hands and you said, "That’s a fine 
committee. I’m sure we’ll have some good ideas.” 

Your own suggestions— a reading table, and a bulletin board 
—were left, and you decided to wait until the children them- 
selves recognized the need for these things before you tried 
to carry them out. 

Anna, always practical, ‘ raised the question of the cost of 
the curtains, and several suggestions were made: ‘We could 
each bring ten cents.” ‘We could give a program and charge 
for it.” "We could have a grab bag at a party." You offered to 
lend the money, since the children were eager to begin wort, 
and suggested that a plan for repaying it could be worked out 
later. 

The curtain committee brought catalogs and household 
magazines and pored over styles and colors. They measured 
the windows and figured costs of different materials. Un- 
bleached muslin was the most economical purchase, they 
decided, and they could decorate it themselves. Further hunt- 
ing— for designs— ensued. ‘It would be nicest if it could be 
something of our very own,” they said. ‘What about the 
drawings we’ve been making out of doors?" you asked. Gold- 
enrod, asters, fruits, autumn trees, squirrels, and rabbits were 
considered but rejected because of some dissatisfaction with 
their color or their appropriateness for a border. “Here's the 
woodbine that was climbing on the fence,” someone exclaimed. 
"See how pretty and twining it is, and what nice bright 
colors it has!" It was accepted and the design was drawn over 
and over until the graceful stems and clusters of leaves and 
benies were arranged to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Meanwhile the muslin had come and the curtains were cut 
and hemmed. The design was crayoned on and pressed in 
with a warm fiatiron. A decorated valance was placed across 
the top of the set of windows, to bring them together and to 
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cut down their height. The long waving touch of color close 
to the ceiling and the red-orange clusters of leaves on the 
creamy muslin, against the tan wall, made ^ gay frame for the 
row of plants on the window ledge. 

The large work table was moved to the back of the room 
and covered with oilcloth of the same color as that used on 
the playhouse table. The comer near it was fitted with a tier of 
t riangular shelves for tools and materials, and a compact 
“workroom” was created. When the boys had completed the 
stools, the question arose as to what color they should be 
painted. The children studied the colors already in use: the 
yellow wallpaper, with its soft green leaves, on the cupboards; 
the matching green oilcloth on the two tables; the yellow 
paper covers on the flower pots; the cream-colored cur- 
tains with their splashes of red and orange; the great bunch 
of autumn leaves on the bookcase across the room; the brown 
woodwork and tan walls. “Brown to match the woodwork or 
green to match' the table covers” were the two alternatives, 
they decided. A brown coat, thrown over a stool, was tried 
out; then a stool covered with a piece of the green oilcloth. 
Green won the vote and the painting was begun. 

You and your committee had taken down the time-stained 
pictures, removed the prints, and cleaned the glass and 
frames. You had searched your own collection of pictures for 
colorful prints, and the girls had hunted at home and in the 
pile of magazines for others. One day you held an exhibit at 
language class time and discussed the good qualities of the 
various offerings. The choice narrowed down to six, but there 
were only two frames. "WeU, why can’t we change them 
sometimes?” was asked, and two were selected for the first 
choice. The frames were given a coat of green paint, and the 
two pictures were hung just above the blackboard, giving a 
welcome touch of brightness to the front of the room. ' 
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“Let’s all go outdoors now, and come in and look at it all 
at once," Vera suggested, and everyone solemnly filed out. It 
was homelike and bright! The afternoon sun shone through 
the gay curtains and picked out the greens and yellows scat- 
tered here and there over the room. “It's not like the same 
school!" they exclaimed. “Oh, Miss Lee, can’t we invite our 
mothers and fathers to come and see it?” 

"Open House!” you said. “I think that's a splendid idea. 
Let’s be thinking about what we can do to entertain our 
guests. Some day soon we’ll have a planning period about it.” 

Because of the children’s new pride in the appearance of 
die schoolroom you felt that the time was ripe for organizing 
a system of pupil committees to help with the routine clean- 
ing and the maintenance of order. You explained that you 
appreciated their readiness to help when you asked them, but 
that it would be better to have regular committees in charge 
of each responsibility. With them you worked out a list of 
the things to be done each day, and grouped the tasks nndp r 
four committees : heating and ventilation; sweeping, dusting, 
and watering plants; water for drinking and washing; cloak- 
rooms, Chairmen were elected and were allowed to choose 
any helpers they needed. Each chairman was to select the 
chairman for the same committee for the following week. 
The children seemed delighted with the new plan, and prom- 
ises to be appointed chairmen, for weeks to come, were coaxed 
from their ficiends. You were delighted, too, with the rapid 
progress in learning to work together which their eager co- 
operation indicated. 

The interest in houses began to widen out in many direc- 
tions. In their free time all of the children enjoyed browsing 
through the growing pile of magazines, pamphlets, and bulle- 
tins. John found a blueprint for a miniature model of a Cape 
Cod cottage and asked if he might try to make one. “It was 
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fun using the drawings for the stools,” he said. “This one is 
harder, hut I’d like to try it.” 

Soon aU the older hoys were at work with thin boards and 
jackknives. "The pieces are too small,” they complained. "We 
can’t hang on to them.” You suggested enlarging the scale, 
and they spent absorbed hours redrawing the diagrams, gain- 
ing excellent arithmetic experience as well as practicing die 
manual skills involved. 

One evening as you were going home with Anna, Ernest, 
Arthur, and Norma for dinner at their house, you passed the 
new house Mr. Lind was building. “It looks just like the one 
the boys are making,” Anna said. 

“I wonder if they could come over and see it,” you replied, 
"Let’s go in and ask Mr. Lind.” 

He welcomed you warmly and showed you over the whole 
house with evident pride, pointing out its modem con- 
veniences, its excellent arrangement, and its insulation. "It's 
small,” he said, 'Tiut it’s a fine plan. Whoever drew it was a 
good architect.” 

"The boys are working on a house plan now. Could they 
come over and see this house?" you asked. 

"Sure, bring all the children!” he answered. 

During the art period on Friday, Riverside School had its 
first excursion. As a result of your prior visit to the house you 
were able to suggest things for the children to look for, and 
each one chose some special room or structure that he wished 
to study. The boys took their plan, in order to compare it with 
a real architect’s drawings, and a list of questions they wanted 
to ask Mr. Lind. The hour went by too fast as the children 
made sketches and notes, studied the heating, lighting, and 
plumbing systems, examined the way the stairs were set into 
the house, and observed numerous other details which had 
escaped you on your first visit. They came back to the school 
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loaded with samples of various woods, pieces of brick and 
tile, bits of pipe, insulating materials, and stores of informa- 
tion. 

During the week end they had apparently discussed the 
new house in every home, and on Monday morning they had 
many new questions that no one was able to answer. These 
were listed on a chart, “Things We Want to Know," and the 
children began to search through available reading materials 
and to ask help from their fathers in finding the answers. 

As you had promised yourself, you tried to find ways of 
relating the regular school subjects to the growing interest in 
homes. Arithmetic was fitting in in many ways. More reading 
was done— in such materials as you had. Oral language was 
developing rapidly and wdl, though written language had not 
been employed so much. 

The interest in homes had made geography seem more real. 
Pictures of homes in the regions being studied were discussed 
and their appropriateness to the climate analyzed. The fourth 
grade was studying the "hot, moist lands," and the children 
gained clearer understanding of the characteristics of that 
climate through their study of the types of houses and the 
native materials used in making them. The fifth graders were 
studying the cities of the New England states, and they com- 
pared the kinds of houses in urban districts with the kinds in 
rural neighborhoods, such as their own. The sixth graders were 
studying the Scandinavian countries, and they compared 
mral and urban homes there with those which they knew. 
The seventh grade was studying Latin America, and the chil- 
dren gained a good over-all comprehension of the variations in 
climate, altitude, and rainfall in the countries represented by 
finding all the pictures of homes in their books and analyzing 
their materials and construction. 

These comparisons sometimes seemed to you to be rather 
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artificial and unrelated to one another, as they were developed 
in the separate class periods. But the children showed new 
interest in their geography, and they read their textbooks, and 
the few supplementary books in the school library, with some 
zest. They began to spend their spare time making drawings 
of the different types of houses they found, and you suggested 
grouping them on large sheets in a "Big Book of Homes.” 
History still remained too abstract and distant for the children. 
How could they see more relation between the past and their 
own lives? You studied their textbooks and the course of study. 
The fourth grade was studying the history of the state. It 
would not be difficult to make comparisons between the 
pioneer homes and their own, and to develop the differences 
in securing food and clothing, and in transportation and com- 
munication, between the early years and the present. The 
fifth grade was reading about the life of Washington and the 
lives of other Revolutionary leaders. Pictures of Mount Vernon 
and other Virginia colonial houses could be found and 
studied, and their likeness to the architecture of local homes 
and of buildings in the neighboring towns could be traced. 
The chapter on Williamsburg in your one copy of Ten Com- 
munities * would be helpful there. 

The sixth grade was studying Grecian civilization, and it 
seemed difficult at first to see how it had much relation to thpj r 
own lives. Still, they could compare the education of Greek 
boys and girls with their own and study as much as their text- 
book supplied on Greek homes and home life. The seventh 
grade was studying the colonization of New England, and 
could work with the fourth grade on a comparison of pioneer 
homes of that period with those of a later period in their own 
state, discussing the reasons , for likenesses- and differences. 

* Hanna, Paul, QuiUen, I.J., and Potter, G. L; Tea 
I. Chicago:, Scott), Eoiiesipan •• ™ 
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The eighth grade was studying the War Between the States 
told a study of the contrast between the great plantation homes 
and the laborers’ cabins might help them to see the economic 
issues involved in the war. 

With the new flexibility provided by the movable seats, the 
stools, and the worktable, it was easier for members of differ- 
ent grades to work together. The fourth and SCTenth grades 
cooperated on a chart, "How the Pioneers Lived,” for the 
"Big Book of Homes.” The fifth and seventh graders marl n 
one called "Famous Colonial Homes,” and the sixth graders 
made a series of drawings called "Homes in Many T.aT»d s and 
Many Times,” and wrote acconjpanying sentences telling how 
each home was adapted to its type of climate or to its period of 
time. 

The primary grades himted through readers and library 
hooks for stories and poems about homes, and their lists of 
books, with page references, were made into two more charts. 
Pictures of apartment houses, bungalows, trailers, tents, house- 
boats, and other types of American homes were found in maga- 
zines and pasted on a chart called "Homes in Country and 
City." All the grades worked together to make a catalog for 
their exhibit of building materials brought from the new 
house, numbering the specimens and making a keyed chart 
which they headed "Materials Used in Building Modem ' 
Houses.” 

Fire Prevention Week gave added impetus to their study 
of building materials. The construction of the schoolhouse was 
inspected and rated on its safety in relation to fire hazards. 
On the plus side the children listed a number of items: the 
stove had a fireproof zinc mat under it; the pipe went directly 
into the chimney, and the hole was protected by a metal 
guard, the chimney was sound and had a screen cover on top 
of it, there was a fire extinguisher Cthough no one knew when 
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it had been tested kst); there was a covered metal container 
outside the woodshed door for ashes; the entrance door opened 
outward; there was no electric wiring to offer a fire hazard; 
the foundation of the building was of fireproof material and 
was entirely enclosed; oily cloths were kept in a closed metal 
can. 

On the minus side the score was heavier; the whole build- 
ing was of wooden construction; the roof was covered with 
cedar shingles; the floor was of soft wood deeply soaked with 
oil; the woodshed with its scattered piles of kindling and 
chips was attached to the rear of the building; the attic was 
entirely closed off, offering no entrance in case of a roof fire- 
there was no ladder on the school ground; only one water 
pail was available; the pump was a hundred feet from the door; 
the teachers desk stood between the children’s seats and the 
only door; only two windows opened wide enough for even a 
small child to crawl through; the day’s collection of waste- 
pa^r was usually set beside the stove until morning, for use 
j Idndlmg for the morning fire, which was necessary almost 
Jily now; a wooden box behind the stove was filled with kin- 
ging and blocks of wood, with an accumulation of chips and 
dust m the bottom; the stove drew badly, indicating that the 
chimney was partially clogged with soot. All in all, the school 
represented a serious fire hazard, rather than an example of 
safety precautions, to the district. ^ 


With the children’s help you corrected the few things 
which were within your abilities-moving the desk aside to 
allow a clear exit, mptying the woodbox and moving it farther 
from the stove, piling the wood compactly in the woodshed 
and sweeping the dirt floor clean of chips. Then, together 
^ou composed a tactful but definite report on the remaining 
Gre hazards, and sent it to the school board for consideration 
It. their monthly meeting. 
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living and learning in a rural school 

The children, aroused to a new awareness o£ fire hazards, 
began to talk about faulty precautions at home. The idea of 
gpi-ring up a list of things which they might check developed, 
and you helped them work out a "Home Inspection Blank.” 

Home Inspeohon Blank poh Fm Prevention Week 
Name— Address Number in Famil y_ 

1. Are the materials of the house fire-resistant i“ 

2. Are the chimneys in good repair? _ 

3. Have they been cleaned since last winter? 

4. Do stovepipes pass through the attic or closets? 1, 

5. Are unused stovepipe holes securely covered? 

6 . Is the foundation of the house enclosed? 

7. Are stoves or furnaces, and their pipes, free of cracks? 

8. Are kerosene or gasoline stoves used? 

9. Is kerosene used to start wood or coal fires? 

10. Are ashes kept in a metal container? 

11. Are floors under stoves, and suiroimding walls, protected? 

12. Are there piles of paper, broken furniture, etc., in the attic? 

13. Is there rubbish, paper, loose kindling, in the cellar? 

14. Is there inflammable rubbish in the yard? 

15. Is inflammable banking used around the foundation? 

16. Is the house surrounded by a cleared open space? 

17. Is gasoline, or kerosene, stored in the house? 

18. Is a "dusdess” mop used? Safely stored? 

19. Are matches stored away from heat? From children? 

20. Have electric wires and connections been officially inspected? 

21. Are the connections and grounds of the radio correcdy pro- 
tected? 

22. Has the house lighming rods? How many? 

23. Have you any fire extinguishers? How many? 

24. Is your home insured against fire? Lighming? 

Summarize briefly ways in which your home may be better safe- 
guarded against fire. 
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You hoped this would carry over to parents and result in 
increased precautions against the frequent fires which are a 
scourge of rural neighborhoods, with their lack of organized 
protection. 

While you were working out the blank, one of the children 
had asked, when you used the word "fire-resistant,” “Just what 
things are resistant to fire?” You were able to name only a few, 
and a committee offered to go to the new house again to see 
what materials there would qualify. Someone reported that a 
friend’s house near town had been remodeled with asbestos 
shingle siding, and was asked to find out more about it. He asked 
the owner to come to the school and tell the children about his 
fire precautions. The man came, bringing samples of fireproof 
materials, and gave the children a valuable talk on remodeling 
old houses. He had financed his work through the Federal 
Housing Authority, and with the help of your questions 
gave an understandable explanation of this service to the 
older children. He told them where to send for materials on 
standards of construction, designs, and costs, and they eagerly 
composed a letter requesting them. 

The boys promptly dubbed their house “F.H.A. House” 
and planned to cover it with the sample asbestos shingles when 
it was completed. Another set of charts began to grow: "How 
to Make a Fireproof House”; "Interior Plans for Our House” 
(showing several alternative arrangements); "What Our 
House Would Cost" (estimates based on new materials, with 
and without heating, electricity, and plumbing); "Roojns in 
Our House.” 

The last chart had started with small floor drawings show- 
ing the merest outlines, but one invention followed another 
until the drawings became very elaborate. Each one was given 
a full chart sheet, the upper half being the room scheme and 
the lower half the keyed explanation. The room scheme was 
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made up of a central panel, pasted to the chart, which reprc’ 
sented the floor of the room. This was decorated with a rug 
or linoleum and marked with numbers to show where the fur- 
niture was to be placed. On each of the four sides a hinged 
sheet (which could be folded down against the cratral panel 
when not in use) depicted one wall of the room, with win- 
dows curtained in colored paper and cutout furniture pasted 
in appropriate arrangements. 

The original idea had been the older boys’ but the improve- 
ments upon it had come from the girls. It had been amusing 
to see how the half-antagonistic teasing with which the boys 
usually treated the girls had changed to respect for th ^ i r 
opinions and readiness to use their suggestions in working out 
the room schemes. You must be on the watch for more chanr-ps 
for them to work together like that, you determined. They 
were learning not only standards and skills important for later 
homemaking, but the recognition of equal partnership, which 
was even more fundamental. 

The discussions of building materials led to an inquiry as 
to the sources of the lumber used in their own homes. Most 
of the farms had wood lots, and there were clumps of trees 
along the river; but in the main open fields rolled off to the 
horizon, unbroken by large areas of forest. Had this part of 
the state pnce had forests? Were there any lumbering sections 
in Ae state, still? Where did the new lumber for the seat 
runners and stools come from? 

The sections on state geography in Adr "big geographies,” 
and the meager materials in the school library were inadequate 
to answer Aeir questions, so one Saturday you went in to Ae 
county seat library for help. You found a number of books of 
different reaAng levels, several Forest Service bulletins, and 
some mounted pictures. Why hadn’t you thought of this 
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before? You asked the librarian about drawing out books by 
TTiailj and she said, 'We can send them for school use, if the 
County Superintendent signs your card.” 

The County Superintendent! Amid all the activities of the 
past weeks you had forgotten your promise to ask him about 
your program. Now you had found the new program so satis- 
factory that you hated to think of giving it up. But you had to 
see him, so you marched firmly to the Court House. He was 
having a meeting with a school board, his secretary said, but 
she signed your library card and you left a note asking when 
you might see him. 

On Friday, just as the art period was getting under way, he 
appeared. The children had been eagerly planning various 
enterprises for the one long handwork period of the week, and 
clusters of them were at work all over the room. He frowned 
at the sight of so many children out of their seats, and at the 
clatter of haminering and sawing and talking. 

"Oh dear, I suppose it does seem like a three-ring circus, 
when he expected to find them all quietly in their seats draw- 
ing,” you thought hopelessly. You were used to the noise of 
the work periods now, and as long as each child was accom- 
plishing something which seemed worth while to him, and to 
you, you did not repress their spontaneous conversation. 

‘Wouldn’t you like to see what each group is doing, Mr. 
Gray?” you asked. As he went from group to group, and the 
children eagerly explained the purpose of their work, you saw 
growing interest in his face. 

In the open space near the desk, Ruby, Vera, and Alfred 
had moved the stools aside and were kneeling around a large 
sheet of wrapping paper on which they were painting vivid 
red and yellow flames with some new kalsomine paints you 
had bought in town. “This is going to be scenery in our play 
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The Defeat of Major Fire Destruction’; * we’re going to give 
it for our Open House.” ' 

On the other side of the desk the third graders were ar- 
ranging and pasting pictures of plumbers, electricians, car- 
penters, and other artisans on a large sheet entitled “People 
Who Help Build Houses.” “We’ve been hunting for these pic- 
tures all week,” they said proudly, “and we vviote all these 
stories about the different kinds of work people do on houses. 
Miss Lee brought us a good book about them.” 

Edith and ihe first graders were sitting around the play 
comer table coloring designs on paper plates and napkins. 
“They’re for when our mothers and fathers come to see out 
playhouse," they said. 

Anna, Alice, and Louis were at work at their desks making 
panels for a “movie” on lumbering. “We thought our parents 
would like to know what we’ve been learning. This roller goes 
in that box. Here, I’ll show you how it works.” 

Elsie and June were working with Ellen at her desk on a 
diorama of the "F.H.A. House” living room, which they were 
carefully fitting into the wallpapered interior of a cardboard 
carton. 'We saw a picture in one of Miss Lee’s school maga- 
zines, so we tried to make one like it. We are using Ellen’s 
plan because hers was the best,” they said, showing Mr. Gray 
the collapsible plans on the chart stand. 

Alvin and Tom were patiently fitting the partitions into the 
F.H,A. House, and Jim and Ernest were giving its roof a coat 
of green paint left from the stools. Mr. Gray asked about die 
name of the house and laughed when they explained it. He 
asked a number of questions to see how much they knew about 
die national housing assistance plan, and they showed him 
the materials they had received from Washington. 

* the Defeat of Major Fire De^ruction Toy King Carefulness. New York: 

Ute National Boaid of Fiie Undeiwiiteis, Free. 
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Freddie was giving a second coat of green paint to the wood 
box, which he had fitted with a new cover. Near by Rudolph 
was holding the framework, while John fitted cross bars into 
a tall rack. 'We got so many magazines collected that we didn't 
know what to do with them,” John said, "so- we're making a 
rgpTf- The magazines hang over the bars this way.” 

‘Well, this certainly is a busy place!" Mr. Gray said, as the 
children put away their work and straightened the room. 
"How did you get all these things started?" 

For a moment you hardly remembered. So many things had 
grown out of that start. "VVTiy, it really started because Chris- 
tine tatded so much,” you said musingly. 

'What do you mean?” he asked in perplexity. 

"It's a long story. I must excuse the children now, but if 
you'd like to stay a few minutes. I'll tell you all about it,” you 
said as you started the good night song. 

‘Til do the sweeping tonight,” you said to the committee, 
and they ran ofif with cheery calls of "Good night. Miss 
Lee. See you Monday,” 

You showed Mr. Gray some of your record folders and told 
him how they had grown out of your attempt to find the 
reasons for Christine's diflSculty. "I can't keep them up to date 
as well as I’d like to,” you finished, "but they have helped me 
to get acquainted with the children and to realize the things 
they need. The first graders were so restless at first, and 1 
began to see that it was because they had to sit still too much. 
Making a play comer for them started all the rest of the wood- 
working,” and you went on to tell how one step had led to 
another. 

He nodded appreciatively. “I can see that all these things 
are good for the children, and they’re certa inly interested. But 
doesn’t this work interfere with the regular school work? Can 
the first graders read yet?” You showed him their “Big Booh” 
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and the work they had covered in the pre-primer. “Well, they 
haven’t gone as far in their books as some other schools, but if 
they know all those stories, too, I guess they’re holding their 
own. How about arithmetic?” 

Here was your opening for asking about the new program. 
You showed him the problems in measuring, the calculations 
of building costs, and the other applications of arithmetic proc- 
esses which had grown out of the handwork activities. Then 
you got out the children's charts on their textbook “progress 
tests" and showed him the improvement in individual progress 
which had been made since you had been giving individ- 
ualized help. "I have been trying this plan for three weeks 
now, and I believe it is much better than having each 
class separately,” you said. ‘If you are willing, I would 
like to change my program so that we can do it all the 
time.” 

He looked at the evidence before him. “If you are really 
getting results, I don’t object. Was that what you wanted to 
see me about?” 

“Yes, and I would like to try one or two other changes, too,” 
you ventured, and explained how the many new activities 
demanded more discussion time. You told him how much the 
children had grown in spontaneity and ability to express them- 
selves and how they were beginning to leam to work and play 
together. “I would like to group the language classes, too,” 
you said. "We have so many things that we need to talk over 
together that we need several long periods each week for dis- 
cussion time.” 

‘What about punctuation and grammar and all the mechan- 
ics they’re supposed to leam?” Again you had evidence to 
offer. “At first our language work was largely oral, but lately 
we’ve been doing a great deal of written work. We correct 
our errors together, then in his study time each person does 
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prflprirp. exercises on what he needs. Here are some of the 
papers.” 

“That seems to be working out, then. Are there any other 
changes you had in mind?” 

"Just one more. I would like to have only five minutes for 
recess in the morning, and twenty-five in the afternoon. With 
the work and planning periods at the beginning of the morn- 
ing, the children don't get so tired before noon. Then, too, 
we're learning so many new games that we need a longer 
period at one time, so diat we can play them through several 
times when they are presented.” You showed him the cork 
"birds" for Aerial Darts, the deck tennis rings made of rope, 
and the tether ball post and volley ball net in the schoolyard. 
"If the ground doesn't freeze too soon, we’re going to make a 
jumping pit, too,” you explained. 

"Well, you certainly are getting things going!” he said. "But 
don’t neglect your regular work to find time for these other 
things. Are you keeping up in history and geography?” 

"We’re following xhe course of study and are up to date all 
right, hut the children have been so uninterested. I've been 
trying to arouse more interest by tying up their textbook 
materials with their own experiences, and I do think they are 
doing a little better since we've been putting these charts 
together.” 

As he looked over the charts, you added, "I thought they 
might be interested in the history of the school, but I didn’t get 
any response.” 

“It is an old school,” he said, "one of the oldest in the 
county. By the way, it looks very attractive.” 

"The children did it all,” you replied. "They are so proud of 
it that they want to have a patty for their parents. Wouldn’t 
you like to come?” 

"I certainly would,” he replied. "I wish some of the other 
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teachers could come, too. I’d like to have them see what you’ve 
been doing. Maybe 1 could bring three or four from the near- 
by schools.” 

“Oh, I wish you would! I nevar see any of the other teachers, 
and I often wiA I could talk with them. In a one-room school 
you feel so alone sometimes. That’s one reason I had decided 
to try to get a town position next year, when I had my two 
years of experience. But lately I’ve been enjoying my work 
here so much that I’ve almost decided to stay— if the board 
rejects me!” 

"I guess they’ll re-elect you, all right,” he said, laughing. 
*‘When children like school as well as these children seem to, 
the parents usually want the board to keep the teacher!” 

As he drove away, your spirits were soaring. You could 
change your program— as long as you got results! And he didn’t 
think it was a waste of time— if you kept up your regular 
work! And the children seemed to like school! 

Both Mr. Anderson and Mr. Gray had caught a glimpse of 
what you were trying to accomplish and had recognized that 
it was worth while. You were still feeling your way, but you 
could go ahead now more confidently with their approval and 
encouragement. 

As you did the sweeping and tidied the schoolroom, your 
mind was busy. First you must take stock of your progress so 
far; then you could begin to lay out new plans for the future. 
You saw a bright vista of possibilities as you looked ahead- 
full of problems and challenges for you, but full of satisfaction, 
too— in opening up a richer, happier life for these children in 
Riverside School. 




As timB wfiNT ON, your record keeping was becoming more 
systematic. In the recent busy weeks you had often had to 
resort to filing brief notes written on a memorandum slip 
rather than taking time to copy them on the appropriate sheet. 
Soon you found this a helpfiil device, as it allowed time to 
gain a certain perspective on inddents which you had noted, 
before they were recorded permanently. You were able to make 
your permanent sheets more compact now, and to organize your 
entries to better advantage. As you read each record over, you 
were able to formulate dearer judgments as to the child's 
abilities and traits, and to estimate his needs more easily. 

Today you spread out the folders and sorted them into 
groups by grades. As you went through them in this order, 
you could judge how individual needs had been met by the 
work of the dass periods, as well as by the activities in which 
all had partidpated, and could plan new directions which 
future work should take. 

The first graders had grown rapidly in their adjustment to 
school since they had had the play comer. Their physical 
restlessness found many outlets now in activities in their Wse 
and on the playground. They built houses and farms and 
villages on the floor with the logs and blocks and scraps of lum- 
ber given them by the older dddren. They dramatized all the 
activities of thdr farms and households. Boys as well as girls 
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the house, sewed, cooked, and served their imaginary 
meals. They took trips up and down the aisles with the little 
iron horse and with a toy automobile which Donny had 
brought. On the playground they played in the sandbank 
behind the building, swung in the auto-tire swing, played 
horse with bits of rope, and joined in the organized games 
which appealed to them. 

Usually there were three groups on the playground: the 
first three grades, forming one group which had similar inter- 
ests and physical abilities; a middle group, usually including 
the older girls, who enjoyed games of greater organization and 
competition; and the older boys’ baseball group, of which 
Freddie was now an accepted member. These groups were not 
fixed, and members shifted from one to another as different 
games attracted their interest. 

As the first graders became more sure of their place in the 
school and better acquainted with the older children through 
their co-operative activities, they entered into many of Ae 
older children’s games. They ran vwldly in Three Deep, pur- 
sued by a whooping fifth grader running at half speed; diey 
batted the feathered cork “birds” about in their own version 
of Aerial Darts; they "played” in the volley ball and baseball 
games by chasing the ball when it went out of bounds. They 
were becoming part of the larger group in many ways, though 
they were still "the little oiies,” even to the third graders. That 
was one need you could see for them: they needed sometimes 
to be recognized leaders in activities shared by the whole group 
either on the playground or in the schoolroom. 

In their own group indoors, the first gra;de leadership shifted 
about rather naturally. Sometimes one of tbpm was "mother” 
or "father,” then another, and each one helped to initiate from 
time to time the various kinds of play in which they all 
joined. The boys tended to dominate the girls and sometimes 
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had conflicts with one another, because Donny was used to 
having his own way and Frank was treated much as an equal 
at home by Ellen and Alvin. Donny needed to develop respect 
for the rights of others and a willingness to follow others’ 
leadership. Helen and Norma needed to develop more initia- 
tive and responsibility for themselves. As the youngest of the 
four children from her family in school, each of the two little 
girls needed to outgrow dependence upon older brothers and 
sisters. 

In visiting their homes you had seen certain needs which 
you felt rather helpless to meet. Soon after the incident of 
the note from Dormy’s mother, you had gone to see her. She 
was a young, rather high-strung woman, with little knowledge 
of a child’s needs. She entertained you, in Donny’s hearing, 
with tales of what a "cute” baby he had been and with 
examples of his "mischieviousness” during his pre-school 
years. Yet she kept up a constant fire of "Donny, don’t— 1” and 
did nothing to follow up her admonitions when Donny ignored 
them. She was pregnant and you excused her petulance on 
that basis and hoped that the possession of a younger brother 
or sister would give Donny new maturity and considera- 
tion. 

Norma was rather ignored in her home. The younger sister 
was "the baby,” but Norma had no responsibility for her care. 
The five older children were more capable in the household 
and farm tasks than she, so she had no part there. She did not 
seem unhappy about her lack of status in the family group, but 
she was dreamy and passive, wrapped up in her own small 
concerns. She needed a chance to do something for which she 
was recognized, to feel necessary and important in some situ- 
ation. 

Helen, and her sister Edith in the second grade, were much 
younger than Vera and John, who tended to baby them. 
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Both were shy and rather immature; they, too, needed activi- ^ 
ties which would develop self-reliance and initiative. 

The school could not overcome home attitudes entirely, you 
recognized, but you could help these three little girls to find 
responsibilities, within their capacities, in which they could 
feel of real value to the school group, and you could guide 
Donny to less self-centered attitudes. 

You were better satisfied with the first grade’s progress in 
their schoolwork than with that of any other grade. Through 
their play and dramatization in their playhouse they were 
developing ability to think and talk consecutively and were 
building up the experiences necessary for reading comprehen- 
sion. They were interested in books and were developing 
good habits in their beg innin g reading. Helen still talked baby - 
talk and was slower than the others in word recognition, but 
both difficulties seemed due to her immaturity of personality 
rather than to mental retardation. The first graders would 
develop the soimd foundation for their later school work 
which you desired for them, if you could provide a wide 
variety of work activities and plenty of easy reading in the next 
few months. Your equipment was limited, and you had litde 
easy reading material, you reflected, but you were begirming to 
see better ways of using what there was. Perhaps you could 
also find ways of getting more. , 

Second grade was not a group, and Edith’s problem was 
her need for companionship. She had berai alone in first grade, 
too, and had developed a shy solitariness which vras hard to 
break down. She rarely volunteered for any activity, except 
with the first grade girls, and almost never spoke voluntarily 
in any other group, or in class vrith you alone. She was good 
and never caused any bother in school, but her very quietness 
disturbed you. You must help 'her to be more at ease with you 
and more free with the other children. She read well aloud 
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and often read stories to the first graders. Why not let her read 
with die third graders sometimes? Each one could choose a 
library book and read parts of it, and then teU parts to the 
others. (Again, the meagemess of simple reading materials 
was an obstacle. You must find some means of getting more!) 
Combining the first three grades for as many classes as pos- 
sible and seeing that Edith got into many different groups on 
the playground would also help her. Perhaps as time went on 
you would find other activities in which she could take part 
with the older children. 

The third grade was a widely varied group. Christine was 
far ahead of Ae others in reading and spelling, and in general 
intelligence, too, you felt. Elmer was hardly a third grader 
at all, in any subject. He should be working at second grade 
level, with Edith, or even with the first graders in reading, but 
you hesitated to put him hack. He was a large boy and would 
be humiliated by being classed with "the little ones,” yet he 
needed the work. Grouping the first three grades together for 
reading occasionally, and letting each child use a different 
book, would be one way of giving him reading material that 
he could handle. You could let him play matching games with 
Edith and the first graders, too, so that he would have several 
reading classes a day, instead of the seatwork for his own 
grade which he could not do. 

Arthur and Rose were just “average” children, it seemed. 
Yet you realized that there was no sudi thing as an "average” 
child; each had his own unique qualities and problems. Rose, 
for example, had much to recommend her. She was pleasant, 
and was eager for your friendship and that of the children. She 
worked hard, but was not accepted by the other children and 
was never chosen as a leader. You had visited their home in an 
attempt to find the causes for the children's attitude toward 
her and Rudolph but had seen nothing you could define as a 
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reasonable cause. The mother spoke with a marked accent, 
the house was ill-kept, and you had not been received with 
much cordiality, but other homes in the community shared in 
one or another of those qualities. You could help Rose to keep 
herself more clean and tidy, you could even appoint her a 
leader in playground activities, but that would not solve the 
problem. She needed to gain a position of leadership through 
some contribution of her own. 

Christine had a similar need, though her potential qualities 
of leadership were more apparent. Her work with the little 
children had given her a kind of confidence in herself and a 
sense of being looked up to. But you hoped to see her on a 
basis of equality with Elsie and Ellen, for example, with whom 
she was mentally on a level. What projects could be developed 
which would give Christine and Rose opportunities for par- 
ticipation and for leadership among die children in the grades 
above theirs? 

Fourth grade was your problem grade, not because the in- 
dividuals in it were any longer behavior problems, but because 
their school work demanded more than they were capable of. 
This year they had been suddenly thrust into two new sub- 
jects which meant almost nothing to them’. They had been 
given a heavy, awkward book called a geography, full of new 
words, unfamiliar patterns called maps, and unfamiliar ideas 
about faraway countries. As if that were not enough, they had 
also received a history. This, too, had new words and maps, 
although it was about their own state— a familiar enough name 
—but it didn’t tell about the places with which they were 
familiar, Springville and Newton and Weston County. In- 
stead it told about men with strange names who had queer 
ideas about making Indians Christians. 

The fourth graders struggled with these books— because they 
were good, docile children, used to doing as the teacher said— 
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but they didn't learn much, and they didn't enjoy them. Dur- 
ing the first weeks of school they had had to find other enjoy- 
ments— pulling people’s hair and pushing them down, whis- 
pering, and doing small, covert diings behind the teacher’s 
Kiark. Lately they had found better enjoyments, but geography 
and history were still hard. Finding the pictures of homes and 
Tnalfing the chart with the seventh grade had helped a little 
to rnakft the places and people seem more real, and they had 
made a little more willing eflEort to read their textbooks; but 
it was still uphill work. There was too much to read, and the 
words were too hard. If they had just one of the new books it 
would be better, but the course of study said both. 

You reahzed that your effort to relate their textbook work to 
f beir interest in homes was an artificial measure at best. If you 
could only start with the history of their own community— as 
the children at New London did in Ten Communities *~-TpeT- 
haps the maps and the missionaries would eventually have 
some meaning for them. And what was the use of starting 
geography with the Old World regions when you were sur- 
roimded by acres of geography that yomcould see? Geography 
should teach children to understand their own environment 
first. You’d like to make a course of study that had something 
to do with life right here in your own district! 

But for the time being you must work with what you had, 
and meet your problems as best you could. Freddie’s reading, 
for example. What more could you do about it? There was no 
hope of his being able to read the history and geography text- 
books yet; even the reader for fourth grade was too hard for 
him. He really ought to be reading in second grade,, too, but 
you couldn’t do that to him. He had been through all those 
books and wouldn’t have any interest in reading them better. 
What he needed was some material that he -wanted, to read. 
* Op. cit.. Chapter a. 
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easy enough so that he could enjoy it. Then he could read 
more difficult hooks, step by step, until he got caught up. Oh, 
for a library full of attractive, easy books about thiirgs childTeii 
were interested ini You must go to the county seat again and 
see what could be found. 

But you didn’t worry about Freddie so much now. He had 
found something in which he could succeed .and had been 
able to make important contributions to the progress of the 
new activities. It was mote important for him to use the 
abilities he had and to get satisfactions out of his relation- 
ships rvith the other children than to read a dozen history 
bodksi 

And the same with Rudolph. He had won through on his 
own abOity and skill with tools and had made a place for 
himself, especially with John, whose friendship was coveted 
by the little boys. The geography and history hadn’t coimted 
there, either. Perhaps you were making too much of a moun- 
tain out of them. It would be best to go on, coveting what you 
could, and helping the fourth graders to find satisfactions in 
the many aspects of work and play which did challenge their 
curiosity and intelligence. 

Fifth grade— a nice grade! June was quick and fun-loving; 
Ellen, sensible and dependable; Jim, quiet, not too brilliant, 
but a worker. You enjoyed your classes with them, and you 
thought of many possibilities for activities which they could 
carry on if they had more dass time. 

For a moment you toyed with the idea of putting their geog- 
raphy and history dasses together; they were boffi about the 
United States, and you could teach the required biographies 
of the men of each region as you mught its geography. It would 
give you twice as long a period, in one piece, and they would 
get more out of the history that way. But history dass was in 
the morning and geography in the afternoon, and you had 
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just got Mr. Gray convinced about the changes already made 
in your program! You had better not. 

Fifth grade was getting along satisfactorily enough; the chil- 
dren were full of life and fun. Sometimes they did get a litde 
uproarious in their longest study periods because they all 
worked fast and had extra time, but they were surely covering 
their "regular work.” Perhaps for geography you could get 
them started on some scrapbooks on the different sections of die 
United States, which would give diem something to work on 
in their spare time. 

Sixth grade— another of the difficult groups. Vera was alert, 
sensitive, a litde headstrong, but an attractive, colorful young- 
ster; Ruby was overgrown, awkward, untidy in appearance and 
in work habits, yet likable; Ernest hved up to his name— he was 
solid and hard-working, but slow and imresponsive. They did 
not work well together because they were so different in 
temperament and had few interests in common. Vera liked 
to draw and had a rare love for beauty of any kind. Ruby had 
a precocious kind of interest in boys and seemed to be indif- 
ferent to most of the activities of school except volley ball. 
Ernest liked arithmedc but read with effort, so that all book 
work was hard for him. It was difficult to make assignments 
which would fit all three. Vera slipped lightly through hers, 
not always bothering to see that they were well done, and then 
fell to drawing; Ernest plodded through, rarely finishing; 
Ruby worked spasmodically and carelessly, with poor results 
in most subjects. 

Geography and history were bugbears in this grade, too. 
Again you felt tempted to combine the two subjects, perhaps 
following the geography through in sequence, and comparing 
past and present eras in each country as you went. But the 
same problem— the program— interfered. Still, why not use both 
fifth and sixth grade history periods for fifth grade in the 
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morning, and both geography periods for sixth grade in the 
afternoon? Perhaps it would make too long a study period in 
the half session in which the grade did not Lave class; but on 
the other hand it would give a long period in which they could 
carry on some related handwork. If you had the longer class 
period, especially in sixth grade, which needed individual 
work, you could develop their lessons in such a way that each 
person could have an assignment fitted to his own interests 
and abilities. You would like to try itl 

Seventh grade always seemed like two grades, with big 
John in one, and the three smaller children in the other. John 
was not really a better student; he just seemed to have a more 
adult point of view about things. He was your right-hand man 
in many ways— considerate, helpful, and well behaved. Yet 
you heard rumors of escapades with the out-of-school “gang" 
and often noticed the smell of cigarettes on his clothes. You 
had no objection to smoking for adults, but John was only 
fifteen and you didn't want him smoking at school. His in- 
fluence with the younger boys made such a possibility a defi- 
nite problem. You treated him rather as an equal and never 
had any trouble with him, yet you often felt a kind of 
defensiveness on his part which puzzled you. 

The other three children were two years younger, of normal 
seventh grade age. Alice, like June, was quick at her studies 
and had much spare time, which she had been spending 
lately in extensive reading of the household magazines. The 
Bergen twins were thin little boys who looked underfed. From 
what you had seen of their lunch pails they probably were! 
They were quiet and passive, and the other hoys uspally 
directed them. You had not been able to visit their home yet, 
and they attracted so little attention to themselves in school 
that you felt you hardly knew them. 

Your problem with seventh grade was to study the children 
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more carefully, before you could make extensive plans for 
them, and to provide Alice with some more purposeful activ- 
ity for her free time. John’s work on the seats and stools and 
his companionship with Alvin and Tom had developed in him 
a happier attitude toward school, and he was doing acceptable 
work in his studies. Perhaps that was all the school could do 
for him. 

The eighth grade was your favorite, you owned to yourself! 
Anna was such a sterling person^honest, dependable, and 
mature. She was a year older than the boys, as she had failed 
in seventh grade the year before last, probably because she 
had missed school so much. You tried not to put too much 
responsibility upon her shoulders at school because you felt 
that she had more than her share at home. She often seemed 
tired, but she did her work conscientiously and was pleasant 
and companionable with the other children. 

Alvin was a joy. His clear thinking and level-headed judg- 
ment made him a leader among the children and a pleasure to 
work with in class. Your only concern for him was to give him 
as many opportunities as possible to grow in the fine qualities 
which were already so well established. 

Tom, too, had a keen mind, with a flair for mathematics, 
and was a good all-round student; but he had some unpleasant 
personality traits. He had to have his own way at all costs, and 
was often almost cruel in his treatment of the younger chil- 
dren. At first you had not been aware of these traits, blit in the 
informal work periods and on the playground they had begun 
to reveal themselves. 

You had walked home with him one night and found him 
an agreeable and interesting companion. The farm was the 
most imposing one you had seen in the district, with great 
bams and silos and a spreading array of other buildings. The 
house was almost hidden among them and was small, with 
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few luxuries. Toni's mother was a gentle, rather ineffectual 
appearing woman, who seemed frightened rather than pleased 
by your visit. His father was not at home. He was gone a great 
deal, Tom explained, as he was president of the Holstein 
Breeders’ Association. You wondered who did all the work 
and asked Tom if he helped with the milking. “Oh, no, we 
have a milking machine,” he said. “My two older brokers 
look after things when Pa’s gone.” 

You were not asked to stay to supper as you often were when 
you made after-school visits, and as you walked home you 
tried to analyze Tom’s personality problem. His father was 
able and ambitious. Did he dominate his famil y as Tom did 
the younger children? He had taken Tom to the State Fair. 
Was Tom indulged at home? You must try to meet his father 
some day. Meantime you must find ways of helping Tom to 
develop his capabilities for leadership in a more acceptable 
fashion. 

All three of the eighth graders were capable students, and 
you enjoyed your classwork with them. TTiere was no uncer- 
tainty about their ability to complete the eighth grade work 
with good records, and you hoped to see all of them go on to 
high school. You thought of many things which you could do 
to enrich their school work and to make them better prepared 
for high school, if you had more time and more reference 
material. They were able readers, and they could get a great 
deal out of books written for adults; perhaps you could find 
books for their level more easily than for the lower grades. 
You would go to the library again soon and see what was avail- 
able. 

As a summary of your stocktaking you listed the children’s 
needs under two heads: those needs which had been met 
satisfactorily for most of the children, and those which still 
demanded special attention, for the group as a whole. 
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SATisPACTonv Improvement 

PeTsonal needs 

Companionship with other children 

Activities which challenge his interests 

Activities in which he can succeed Csome for each child) 

Opportunity for planning and directing his own activities 

Sense of "belonging” in his group Cnot true of all, yet) 

Needs in relation to other children 
Opportunity for freedom in conversation and discussion 
Co-operation with others in purposeful activities 
Play with other children 

Chance for leadership at times Cnot for all, yet) 

Approval of the group and praise for success 
Growth in self-direction as a group 
Respect for the contributions of others 

Needs related to school subjects 

Interest in school work C^tiU unsatisfactory in history and geog- 
raphy) 

Improved habits of work 

Success in one or more subjects, at least (for nearly all) 

Knowledge of his own progress 

Physical and health needs 

More physical activity during the school day 

Opportunity for vigorous outdoor play 

Manual and physical skills 

Improvement in posture 

Still Neboing Special Attention 

Personed needs 

Experiences of a wider range of variety 
Experiences in appreciation of nature and of art 
Satisfaction of curiosity about things he sees and hears 
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Needs in relation to other children 
Distribution and rotation of leadership 

Respect for the rights and needs of others Cfor some, especially) 
Needs related to school subjects 

Successful performance in all areas of work Cfor some, especially) 
Improvement in ability to read with enjoyment and comprehen- 
sion (still needed by the majority) 

Recognition of his own needs 
Encouragement in attacking his own problems 
Recognition of relation between school work and out-of-school 
experiences 

Physical and health needs 
Adequate, well-balanced diet 
Hearing, vision, and dental corrections 

This summarization gave you a clearer perspective of what 
had been accomplished, and of what needs must now be con- 
centrated upon. There were some general accomplishments 
and needs which could not be listed in this manner. For ex- 
ample, seatwork had become much less of a problem. 

In your other school, and during the first weeks in this 
school, you had been harassed by the necessity of keeping 
children busy during the long periods between their classes. 
Sometimes they had to sit for more than an hour at a time. 
In the primary grades, with the children’s short span of atten- 
tion, it had meant that you had to take time after almost every 
class to go to the little children's seats and give them a new 
piece of work. It had taken hours of after-school timft to pre- 
pare enough material, and it was difficult to vary it enough 
to keep them interested. They had often disturbed the other 
classes by their interruptions and by constant requests to leave 
the room. 

The grades which could read were not quite so much of a 
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ptoblem, but with the short class periods you had not had time 
to assign or to check enough work to keep them busy from one 
to the next. They, too, had been restless and had utilized 
their idle time in whispering to their neighbors and teasing 
the other children around them. They left the room fre- 
quently, too, and idled outside defacing the toilets, marking 
on the sides of the building, and committing various mis- 
demeanors. 

Now, with the play comer and the many other activities 
which had developed out of it, there was almost no problem 
of unoccupied time. After each class the first and second grades 
were given a fairly extended piece of seatwork which grew 
out of the reading or other class activities and which you 
assigned carefully so that they would not have to interrupt 
you with questions. June was at hand if unforeseen questions 
did arise, and when they had finished their work, they took it 
to her to be checked. When it was satisfactory, drey were free 
to go to the play comer. 

The children in the other grades, when they had finished 
their assignments, worked on some part of the many projects 
which were being carried on. It had been agreed that no ham- 
mering or sawing would be done when a class was going on, 
but whitding, sandpapering, and other reasonably quiet types 
of work were allowed if classes were not disturbed. With the 
children sitting close together on the stools, a class could talk 
and listen without being distracted b^ children at work in other 
parts of the room. 

The children had had to learn how to adjust themselves to 
this new freedom. Soine had rushed through assignments in 
order to begin other vrork; others had taken advantage of 
your absorption with a class to frolic with the first graders or 
carry on mock duels in the back of the room with bits of board. 
You had swiftly and firmly withdrawn the privilege from such 
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individuals and had sentenced them to confinement in their 
seats for varying periods in keeping with their misbehavior. 
Then you had held a "meeting” and carefully discussed the 
matter with the children. The decision as to whether or not 
they would go on with these activities was left to them. Their 
response had been excellent and, with a few slips, they had 
learned to work singly or in small groups with a minimum of 
disturbance. The older children had accepted your explana- 
tion of the first graders’ need for somewhat more ph3tsical free- 
dom than they themselves required and had learned to carry 
on their own work without paying attention to the first grade’s 
games and voices. 

Discipline as you had always experienced it began to be 
replaced by a new kind of discipline, that of self-direction on 
the part of the children themselves, the kind of disciphne 
whidi comes from choosing a goal and working purposefully 
toward its achievement. They were still children, and they 
often had their failures, but they were building their own 
standards of behavior and tr3nng to live up to them. 

You were learning new things, too. Your record keeping 
had made you more aware of the many causes which might 
underlie behavior, and instead of responding to an offender 
with a reproach or with an exa^erated "Why do you do 
that?” you were learning to ask yourself “Why?” Instead of 
little nagging reprimands throughout the day you were learn- 
ing to disregard trivial and insignificant incidents and to diink 
through the causes of the more serious ones before talking 
with the child. When you needed to talk with an individual, 
you did so alone, and, rather than stressing his culpability, you 
tried to make him see that the group work was hindered by 
his failure to co-operate. 

You had been amazed at the amount of work which had 
been completed since the seat mounting was begun. One in- 
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terest had led to another so naturally that the children had 
worked with tremendous zest. They came early in the morn- 
ing, and those who did not have to go home prompdy to help 
with chores often asked to stay after school. On the coldest 
days you insisted on a hiief period of outdoor exercise hut 
allowed the rest of the noon and recess time to he spent at 
work. 

The children learned gradually to divide responsibility and 
to plan their work so that Hide time was wasted. At first you 
had 'had to spend considerable time supervising the activities, 
but as the children became more skillful they were less de- 
pendent on you and could work alone, only occasionally ask- 
ing questions or seeking advice in some choice. You tried ah 
ways to let them work out their own decisions, but in an 
impasse, or when the problem was beyond their abilities, you 
advised them. 

Progress had been made tovrard meeting many of the chil- 
dren’s needs, but there was still much to be done. Many chil- 
dren needed further activities in which they could feel success 
and achieve leadership. Planning and working together had 
given the more capable children natural opportunities for 
leadership in the kinds of things they could do best. You had 
emphasized skill in the seat mounting and in making the stools, 
where the success of the undertaldng itself had to be con- 
sidered first. Now other types of co-operative projects, of suflfi- 
ciMt variety to provide experiences in leadership for man y 
children, were necessary. All should have experiences as fol- 
lowers as well as leaders, of course, but so many of the chil- 
dren were retiring and passive that the latter emphasis seemed 
more essential at present. 

The playground activities were rich in opportunities for 
leadership, if wisely handled. Introducing the new games 
indoors was a good device because the more intelligent chil- 
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dren grasped the rules first and could provide leadership while 
the game was being learned. As it became more familiar, other 
children with good muscular co-ordination might take over 
leadership because of superior speed or skill. By using a variety 
of games, a wide range of skills could be developed with less 
opportunity for continued domination by a few individuals. 

In general, in their relations with one another, the children 
had grown very rapidly, through the co-operative activities of 
the past few weeks. A few individuals lacked consideration of 
others’ rights, and one or two had not, as yet, found their own 
places in the group. You would be on the watch for chances to 
give them needed help as new activities offered further oppor- 
tunity for social growth. 

One lack, of which you had been acutely conscious, was the 
narrow range of experiences possessed by the children. In part, 
this was because they had not been far beyond their own com- 
munity, and, to a greater extent, because they had not been 
taught to see and understand what their own environment 
offered. They had little appreciation of its natural beauties 
and little understanding of the world of sky and soil, of plants 
and animals, which surrounded them. 

The daily program made no specific provision for study of 
the natural environment except for the eighth graders’ science, 
which was difficult for them because it was too technical and 
because they had had no earlier preparation for it. Again you 
wished for a part in making your own course of study. Science 
and geography could be developed together so easily through a 
study of the immediate environment. For the present, though, 
you had to be content with what could be done incidentally in 
language or art classes, or with what you could relate to the 
requir^ work in other classes. 

Several children were still having difficulties with school 
subjects— reading and geography and history, most of all. An 
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abundance of interesting materiak of different gradations of 
difficulty would help the slow readers. One of your first efforts 
must be to secure such materials. And, you decided swiftly, 
you would try out your plan of combining history and geog- 
raphy for the fifth and sixth grades for a few weeks and see 
if it helped to solve their problems. It would meg n changing 
the sequence suggested in the course of study, but if you got 
in all the required material, that ought not to do any harm. 
In the other grades you would do as much as possible to tie 
the subject matter to things with which the children were 
familiar and to make it as concrete as possible through pictures 
and charts and scrapbooks. Some day you might be able to sup- 
plement more effectively their experiences in travel and in 
understanding how people lived in other kinds of communi- 
ties, but even now their contact with the world outside their 
own neighborhood was gradually gaining more meaning for 
them. 

Many children did not recognize their own difficulties and 
needed guidance and encouragement in attacking their prob- 
lems. Could not the morning planning period include individ- 
ual, as well as group, planning? Each of the middle and upper 
grade Aildren could prepare his plan in the afternoon for the 
following day’s study periods, and you could check it with him 
during the plaiining period the next morning. You could 
direct his attention to the weak points in his previous day's 
work and help him to distribute his time to .the best advantage. 
Concentrating on more specific goals would gradually build up 
more effective habits of work. ^ 

The meeting of health needs had made the least progress. 
More physical activity in the schoohoom and abundant out- 
door play had been provided, but several other health needs 
stm remained serious problems. A few children were not being 
given adequate training in cleanliness at home, and as yet 
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you had not been able to improve their condition greatly 
through school guidance. Many of the children lacked proper 
diet. As you had eaten meals in the diflFerent homes and 
observed (he contents of the children's lunch pails you had 
been struck by the predominance of starchy foods and the lack 
of fresh fruits. Though this was a dairy section, the children 
did not seem to drink milk habitually. 

There was no scheduled health class, hut language classes 
could he used much more profitably for discussing healthful 
diet than for following through the exercises in the language 
books, and language skills could be developed more success- 
fully through discussion and writing on subjects in which 
children had firsthand interest. You had a good supply of free 
materials on foods which you had collected in college health 
courses, and more could he secured by having the children 
write letters to available soun^. There were several single 
copies of health books in the school library, and the household 
magazines had numerous articles on vitamins and balanced 
diet. With these materials you could help the children to 
improve an important aspect of their daily living and at the 
same time to develop necessary language and reading skills. 

Several children had defective vision, almost all needed 
dental attention, and you suspected that one or two who seemed 
slow and unresponsive had adenoids or some hearing defect. 
You were unable to correct, or even to diagnose, these needs 
by yourself, and the county nurse had not yet visited your 
school. You had hesitated to approach die parents without 
more accurate diagnosis, but you felt that eadi week of delay 
was a further handicap to chOdren who needed corrections. 

While you waited your turn on die nurse's crowded 
schedule, should you try to encourage the patents to take die 
children to a dentist or a doctor for eJcaminationi* How could 
you reach them? It would be difEcult to make the suggestion 
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tactfully by letter. It would be impossible to visit the many 
homes a second time. There would be little opportunity for 
private conversation at the coming Open House. Could you 
encourage the parents to visit school informally, during the 
school day? Such visits would help them to understand their 
children’s problems more clearly and would make it easier for 
you to talk with them privately. Would having an Open 
House more often stimulate their interest? Would drawing 
them into some of the activities of the school encourage closer 
relations? The development of an interchange of services 
between the school and the homes must be part of your plan- 
ning, too, you realized. 

Briefly you noted your objectives for the next few weeb in 
the back of your plan book: (i) Develop activities which dis- 
tribute opportunities for leademhip; (2) Watch for opportuni- 
ties to broaden the children’s understanding and appreciation 
of their own environment; (3) Help certain individuals to im- 
prove in social relationships; (4) Experiment with combina- 
tion of history and geography in grades five and six; (5) Ex- 
plore every possible resource for reading materials; (6) Help 
the children plan their study time better; (7) Start the study 
of foods and diet in language classes; (8) Work toward cor- 
rection of health defects; (9) Build up closer relations with 
the homes. ’ 
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Thb date eor the Open House had been set for the follow- 
ing Friday, but the children had so many projects which they 
wanted to finish before the parents came that it was decided 
to postpone it a week. You took the opportunity to make a 
survey of the children’s diet, in preparation for the study of 
foods which you had planned. One afternoon in the upper 
grade language class you asked how many of the children 
thought they were eating the foods most likely to make them 
grow and keep them in good health. After some discussion 
they appealed to you, "How can we tell?” "First we will need 
to find out just what we eat and drink for one day,” you 
replied. 

With them you worked out a record form which would be 
convenient to use, and the older children made copies for the 
younger members of their own families and promised to help 
them keep their records. For all the three meals of one day 
they were to record the food eaten, how it was cooked, and 
the approximate number of cupfuls eaten. The record of 
liquids was to include the amount of milk in cooked foods, 
such as soups, and the amount of water taken between meals. 

As die completed lists were brought in, the older children 
helped you tally them on a large sheet which you had pre- 
pared. One tally mark was made for each cupful of food eaten 
by a child. The foods were divided into several classes: 

84 . 
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Breads and Cereals 
White bread 
Whole wheat bread 
Rye bread 
Com bread 
Oatmeal 
Dry cereal 
Rice 

Macaroni 

Others 

Desserts 

Cake 

Cookies 

Pies 

Puddings 

Candy 

Leafy Vegetables 

Spinach 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Lettuce 

Chard 

Other greens 

Root Vegetables 

Beets 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Others 


Protein Foods 
Fresh meat 
Ham 
Bacon 
Liver 
Sausage 
Fresh fish 
Salt 'fish 
Canned fish 
Canned meat 
Chicken 
Cheese 
Eggs 

Dried beans or peas 
Nuts 

Other Vegetables 

Squash 

Peas 

Com 

String beans 
Others 

Fats 
Butter 
Margarine 
Meat drippings 
Salt pork 
Salad dressing 


Fresh Fruits 

Oranges 

GrapSruit 

Apples 

Bananas 

Tomatoes 

Others 

Canned Fruits 

Berries 

Peaches 

Pears 

Tomatoes 

Others 

Milk 

Fresh 

One cup drunk 
Used in food 
Canned 
Used in food 
In hot drink 
Cream 

Used in food 
In hot drink 

Other drinks 

Water 

Coffee 

Tea 

Others 


Totals for each class of items were added and compared. 
The average number of cupfuls per child for cereals and 
desserts outnumbered all the other items. Non-leafy vegetables 
were second and proteins third. Leafy vegetables, either cooked 
or raw, were low; so were fresh fruits and milk, as you had 
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anticipated. No child drank as much as three cups of milk, few 
drank more than a glass of water, and many had coffee for 
breakfast. 

"Now we know what we do eat,” you said. "How do you 
fTiink we can find out whether these are the most healthful 
foods?” 

"There are lots of articles in these magazines about vita- 
mins in different foods,” offered Alice, who had read the 
magazines so thoroughly. “But I’m not sure just what vita- 
mins are or what good they do us." 

You had expected the subject of vitamins to come up; so 
you were.prepared with a simple explanation : “Scientists who 
are interested in finding the best foods for people to eat have 
learned about vitamins only in the past few years, and even 
yet they do not know all about them. But they have discovered 
that there are certain substances which are necessary to keep 
people vigorous and healthy and to make children grow as 
they should. They have named these substances Vitamins,' 
a word which means 'life-giving.’ They call each of these life- 
giving substances by letters instead of names, and there are 
five which are most important for us to know about— A, B, C, 
D, and G. I have a chart * here which tells how each of the 
five vitamins helps our health, and in what foods it is found. 
I’ll hang the chart here where you can read it for yourselves. 
As you find what vitamins are in each of the foods you eat, 
we can write the letters beside the name of the food on our 
large sheet. When we are finished we can find out whether 
we are eating the foods which are most healthful. Then we 
might make some posters to remind us to eat the healthful 
foods instead of the ones which aren’t so healthful.” 

* New Yotk State Department of Healtli. ‘’Vitamin Chart.” Albany: The 

Department. 
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The older children began to explore the magazines for fur-* 
ther information, and the younger children gathered pictures of 
various foods for posters. The relation of diet and weight was 
brought up, but since the children had had no recent examina'^ 
don by the nurse, there were no accurate data on their weights. 
Since the people living on the nearest farm had no children in 
school, you went over one evening to ask if you might bring 
the children over some noon and weigh them on the granary 
scale. When the group went over, Mr. and Mrs. Hansen vrere 
much interested in the children’s conversation about diet. 
"Please come to our Open House on Friday," the children 
urged. "We’ll show you our posters.” 

"I guess I will,” Mrs. Hansen replied. "I keep hearing about 
the things you’re doing at school this year.” 

Each child's weight was written on a chart, along with his 
' normal weight. The seventh and eighth graders figured out 
individual percentages of overweight and underweight, and 
these were placed in a third column on the chart. In spite of 
the preponderance of starchy foods in their diet a number of 
children were more than ten per cent underweight; others 
were more than ten per cent overweight, and only a few fell 
in their normal weight range. It was obvious that better eating 
habits were needed in the majority of the homes. How could 
you help the mothers recognize the need without antagonizing 
them? You remembered Mrs. Hansen’s comment that she had 
heard a great deal about what was being done in the school. 
You were aware that some comments were unfavorable, and 
that some of the parents thought too much time was spent in 
play at the school. 

Mr. Gunderson, Christine’s father, had stopped in one 
morning on his way to the creamery and called you into the 
cloakroom. "Christine has been talk^g at home about playing 
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with the first grade during school time,” he said curtly. “We 
send her to school to study, and I don’t think she should he 
wasting her time playing.” 

, You were startled, hut you said, “We’re just having third 
grade reading. Won’t you come in and see how well Christine 
reads?” 

He had come rather reluctantly and listened until the class 
was over. Then you had suggested, "Christine, wouldn’t you 
like to show your father some of the work you have been doing 
with the first grade?” 

After she had showed him the number games and reading 
games she sometimes supervised and some of the sewing and 
construction with which she had helped, you sent her to do 
her seatwotk arvd invited Mr. Gimdetson to come to your 
desk. You gave him the arithmetic and spelling records and 
samples of writing and drawing which were filed in her 
record folder. 

"She is ahead of her grade in her school work,” you told 
him, "and she is too young to promote to fourth grade. I have 
let her help with the first grade because it gives her some 
responsibility and the experience of teaching the younger chil- 
dren. She is very understanding with the little ones, and I 
believe she would make a good teacher when she grows up. 
Of course that is looking a long way ahead, but this work with 
the little children inight give her an interest in it.” 

. He had only said, rather abnipdy, "Well, that’s something 
to think about,” and had gone, leaving you uncertain as to his 
real reaction. 

In spite of Mr. Gray’s optimistic comment abiout the parents' 
attitudes reflecting the children's liking for school, you realized 
that it was not a foregone conclusion. You could go ahead in 
your innovations in the school only as fast as the parents’ 
understanding and approval kept pace. You had been wonder- 
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ing: Would a school lunch project oflfer a beginning for co- 
operation between the school and the homes? You would try 
to find an opportunity to talk it over with the mothers at the 
Open House. 

Plans for the Open House were in readiness now. There 
had been several questions to settle. Should it be held in the 
daytime or in the evening? If the latter, how could lights be 
provided? How were the guests to be seated, now that the 
extra seats were removed? What food should be served? You 
had suggested an afternoon program, because you wished the 
parents to think of it as a part of the regular school work, not 
as an entertainment. You hoped they would form the habit 
of coming to the school without an invitation, to see what the 
children were doing. The children had objected at first. They 
"never had programs in the daytime,” they said, and an3way 
their fathers wouldn’t come then. They admitted certain 
advantages: lights would not be needed and afternoon would 
be a better time for the babies who would have to come with 
their mothers. They decided to ask their fathers and, sur- 
prisingly enough, found that they were in favor of it. The fall 
plowing was almost done, and they "wouldn’t have to hurry 
with the milking then." 

The problem of the seating was a knotty one. "We could 
double up,” the children said, but even then there would be 
only twelve extra seats, in addition to the stools. Finally some- 
one thought of the "Ladies' Aid chairs" which were kept at 
the church and taken each time to the home where the meet- 
ing was to be held. Arrangements were made with the presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Aid Society to borrow a dozen folding 
chairs. When Alvin offered his father’s services for bringing 
them to the school, that problem was solved. 

Then the all-important matter of lunch was discussed. 
"Sandwiches, cake, and coffee,’’ was the first suggestion, but 
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there was no stove on which to cook cofiFee. .Finally sand- 
wiches, cookies, and cider were agreed upon as available in 
the various homes and possible to serve with the school facili- 
ties, and each family's share was assigned. 

On the Saturday which intervened between your stock- 
taking and the Open House you went to the county seat to 
look for more reading materials at the library. There were a 
few books on foods which were suitable, a number of simple, 
colorful storybooks which the primary grades could read, and 
several reference books and historical stories for the eighth 
grade. But you could see that the library's resources were 
limited. 

Would Mr. Gray have anything at his office? He was not 
busy and greeted you cordially: “Well, how’s the Open House 
coming?’’ 

When you told him that it was in the afternoon, he looked 
disappointed. “I’m afraid I can’t bring any teachers out then. 
Doubt if I can even get there myself,” he said. 

You expressed your regret and explained why you had 
chosen the afternoon hour. Then you asked if he had any 
books which you could borrow for the school. 

"Yes, I have a few you could borrow, and I have samples of 
most of the recently published textbooks. Why don’t you look 
them over and see if there are some you’d like to have in your 
school? I think the board would buy you single copies, even if 
they couldn’t afford to buy sets. I notice that school boards will 
usually buy books when the teacher asks for them by name, 
whereas they don’t bother if she just says she 'needs more 
books.’ Look over the samples here and make out a list. Be sure 
to put down the publishers, so they'll know where to order 
them, and I bet you'll get your books!” 

You went over the textbooks carefully, and listed a newly 
published series of health books full of simple, understandable 
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explanations about vitamins and caloiies and food selection, 
two new social studies books with history and geography 
woven together as you were trying to do in fifth and sixth 
grades, a simpler history than their own textbook for the 
eighth graders, and a half dozen pre-primers and primers for 
the primary grades. Then you selected some science books 
and a pictorial history from the loan shelf. 

“So many of the children at Riverside School are poor 
readers, or read better orally than silendy,” you said to Mr. 
Gray. "I think it’s because they've never had a variety of 
simple books to read. The few we have in our school library 
are too hard for most of them. They have very few books at 
home, too. I’ve often wished we had some hooks at school that 
the young people out of school, and the parents, too, could 
borrow. They seem to have so litde to do with ^eir leisure 
time. I’d especially like to have some for them now, with win- 
ter coming. The young people have so much free time then." 

“Have you ever heard of the traveling libraries which the 
state library furnishes? You can get forty or fifty books and 
keep them for a month; then you can exchange them for a new 
set. I have some pamphlets giving the regulations." 

“Are they all for adults?" you asked. 

No, he answered, they are for all ages. The library sends 
you lists and you can choose what you want. Of course some- 
one has to py the transportation, but book rates are cheap 
now, only three cents a pound by parcel post." 

"I don’t know how we could raise the money,” you said 
doubtfully, "but it would certainly be a boon to the school, and 
to the district, too, to have more books. The children are inter- 
ested in so many things that aren’t in their textbooks, and they 
seem to learn so muci juk from browsing through books arid 
magazines. I wish we had a good children's encyclope dia ^ too. 
They need, especially before they go to high school, to learn 
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to find infonnation for themselves by using many diEerent 
references. I’d like to do more of that kind of work with the 

eighth grade.” , , , , ^ 

As you left with the neighbor who had brought you to town, 

Mr Gray ‘Tou’re welcome to any of these books from 
the'loan shelf; I'm glad to have them used. But if I were you 
I'd try to figure out some way of getting a traveling library.” 
And as you rode home your mind was busy with possible plans 

for financing such an arrangement 

The day of the Open House came at last and the children 
were at school early, arranging charts, putting final touches 
on the simple costumes for the fire prevention play, and 
arranging the serving table. You had planned your classes for 
the day with especial care, so (hat the children would have 
the feeling of regularity and order and would not be in a state 
of excitement and tension when the parents came. During 
lunch you reviewed the making of introductions, and checked 
to see that each committee had its duties clearly in mind. 

Each child had some part on a committee and in the pro- 
gram, and you had tried to see that those who needed self- 
confidence and assurance had special responsibility. 

When the parents began to arrive, the children received 
them, introduced (hose you had not met, and then took diem 
around the room to see the various materials on exhibit. 
Everyone exclaimed, How nice the school looksi and the 
children beamed with pride in their accomplishment. 

The program was very simple. The program committee ex- 
plained that there were two parts, the first on houses, ihe 
second on foods. Ruby introduced the fire prevention play 
with a short explanation of the activities of Fire Prevention 
Week, and "Major Fire Destmction” was endiusiastically van- 
quish^. Louis Bergen introduced the lumber “movie” with 
a brief r45um4 of the activities which had aroused interest in 
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the sources of lumber. The three fifth graders pointed out the 
rnain lumbering regions on the wall map of the United States, 
and then took turns explaining the meaning of each of the 
“moving pictures,” which showed the successive steps through 
which the lumber used in the seat runners and stools had 
gone before reaching Riverside School. The panels had been 
pasted side by side to make a long strip, which passed from the 
roller on one side of the box opening to the toller on the other 
side. Elmer, from third grade, had been elected to “run the 
movie” and proudly turned the crank as each fifth grader 
finished his talk. 

Next the children chosen as “guides” explained the class^ 
work which had led up to the making of each of the charts in 
"The Big Book of Houses,” the construction of the diorama, 
and the processes involved in planning and making tbe stools, 
the model house, and the magazine rack, and in mounting the 
seats on runners. 

None of the talks had been memorized, but the content of 
each had been worked out by the selected speaker and 
criticized by the group during the preceding days. Because of 
their frequent opportunities for discussion, the children had 
overcome much of their reluctance to speak. Now each did his 
part well, centering his attention upon the subject he was 
presenting rather than upon the audience. 

With the first graders you had worked out in class the little 
“storf’ which each was to teU and had let him tell it to the 
whole school once or twice so that he would not be shy when 
he faced the larger audience. They brought the first part of 
the program' to a close, telling the visitors how each of the 
furnishings of the play comer had been made, and each read 
his favorite story from the "Big Book.” Helen’s turn was last 
and she said with careful precision, “Now we are going to 
' have Open House in the play comer. Will you please come to 
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visit us? Then the guides will show you the other things 
around the room.” 

While the parents were moving from one exhibit to another, 
the lunch committee made final preparations for serving. The 
long work table was inviting, with a strip of white crepe paper 
laid down the center of the green oilcloth and with Christine's 
begonia, still full of pink blossoms, as the centerpiece. At one 
end pink waxed paper cups were grouped around a tall green 
pitcher of cider; at the other end plates of sandwiches and 
cookies were ready to be passed. Mrs. Anderson had been 
invited to "pour," and she was escorted to her place, 
the visitors were ushered to their seats, and lunch was 
served. 

Meanwhile the program committee had replaced the “Big 
Book” with the diet and weight charts and had hung up the 
posters, "What We Eat" and “What We Should Eat.” Colored 
pictures of foods, cut from magazines, made the posters 
graphic. The children explained what they had learned about 
the functions of the five vitamins and showed pictures of foods 
which supplied each most effectively. 

For their part, each of the first graders held up a small poster 
which he had made and proudly read its message to the 
visitors: "Green vegetables make good teeth and bones.” "Eggs 
and meat make muscles grow." "Milk makes us grow tall and 
straight.” "Eat tomatoes and fresh fruits.” Edith’s poster had 
three sentences which she had composed: 'Milk has vitamins 
A, B, D, and G. It makes children healthy. We should drink 
three glasses a day." 

The second part of the program closed with a song, "The 
Vegetables’ Frolic,” which you had found in one of your 
school magazines, and the children bowed happily to the warm 
applause of their audience. . 

"There ate still a few minutes before it is time to go home. 
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Wouldn't you like to go out and play?” you asked them. They 
scurried out and you turned to the visitors. "I was hoping I 
would have a little while to talk with you today,” you said. 
“There is something I want to ask you. Our study of foods has 
Tnarlp me conscious of the children’s need for something hot 
to eat at noon. Most of them have breakfast at seven and no 
hot meal again until six. They have a long walk in the morn- 
ing and again after school. Now that the weather is getting 
colder, it seems to me that they ought to have something hot 
for lunch. Do you suppose that we could work out any way 
to provide it?” 

Mrs. Anderson responded at once, “Yes, I think they should, 
too. 1 used to send a thermos bottle with Alvin and Ellen last 
winter, hut now that Frank’s in school, too, I haven’t one large 
enough. I’d be glad to help. Did you think of trying to cook 
something at school?” 

"I had thought of several plans,” you replied. “The children 
could bring small jars of cocoa or soup, and we could heat 
them in a large, flat pan of water on top of the heater. Or one 
family could send enough of some hot food for all, each day. 
Of course that would necessitate someone’s driving to school. 
Another way would be for each family to supply milk or vege- 
tables or whatever food was needed each week, and lunch 
could he prepared here— although we would have to get a 
stove and cooking utensils. We could buy the food, if you 
preferred, and charge each child a daily fee, but that would be 
rather harcf for the families who have several children in 
school. Each plan seems to have some problems involved, but 
I believe that we could work out one which would be satisfac- 
tory.” 

Several suggestions were oflFered, but no plan was decided 
upon. “There are only seven families represented here today,” 
Mrs. Anderson said finally. "Why don’t we talk it over with 
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the others who live near us, and have a meeting here at school 
next Friday afternoon?” 

Her suggestion was agreed upon, and you brought the 
meeting to a dose: "Thank you for your help. It has meant so 
much to the children to have you come today. I hope you will 
come often. We hope to have an Open House every month. 
But please don’t wait for an invitation; just stop in when you 
are on your way to the store or the creamery. We will always 
be glad to see you.” 

As they said good night, each of the visitors had some com- 
ment to make about the afternoon’s activities: 

'Well, this is a different kind of program than we've had 
before, but it’s much more interesting than dialogues and 

• n 

pieces. 

“These children are learning practical things this year, Miss 
Lee; that’s what they need.” 

"Freddie likes school so well now that he never wants to 
stay home any more.” 

"I learned a lot about vitamins myself this afternoon.” 

"I didn’t know Helen could speak so plainly; she never 
does at home. I’ll remind her from now on.” 

"Christine is so happy in school. Miss Lee, and her father 
is pretty proud that you think she could be a teacher.” 

Mr. Anderson was inspecting the stove and the fire ex- 
tinguisher and trying the windows, so they were the last 
family to leave. Mrs. Anderson shook hands cordially. “Our 
children were never so happy .in school. Miss Lee. They talk 
about it all the time at home,” she said. 

Mr. Anderson chuckled, "Those first graders are the biggest 
toads in the puddle, aren’t they? I’ll bet Frank’s said diat 
speech of his a hundred times, he was so aiudous to have it 
right.” 
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Wearily you dropped down at your desk to think over the 
afternoon. The children had done their parts with a smooth- 
ness and poise which you had hardly dared to expect. The 
long, careful planning, the division of responsibilities, and 
their eagerness to make the Open House a success had all con- 
tributed. There had been more adults than you had antici- 
pated seeing, too. Eleven parents, two school board members, 
Mrs: Hansen, and several older brothers and sisters had come, 
and they all seemed to enjoy their visit. 

You had been disappointed that some of the parents you 
were most eager to see had not come. Donny's mother had sent 
a note of regret; Anna’s mother was iU but managed to let 
Anna come for the afternoon; and the Bergen children and 
Rose and Rudolph had not mentioned their parents, and you 
hesitated to ask about them. Perhaps if you wrote each of the 
absent mothers a note, she might be encouraged to come to 
the meeting on Friday to share in planning the school lunch 
project. 

The following Monday you found time to write to the 
state library for information about traveling libraries, and you 
soon received the lists of books which might be ordered. You 
surveyed the thick sheaf of pages almost with dismay. What 
to choose? A famine and now a feast of books! Carefully you 
selected twenty which seemed, from the annotations and the 
grade ranges given, to be suitable for reading and history and 
geography for the various grades, and you added a few books 
on foods. Then you tried to select some in which the young 
people and adults might be interested. This was much more 
difiBcult, for you had litde knowledge of their interests or read- 
ing abilities; but at last you had a list of about forty adult 
lx>oks which seemed promising. You would ask the parents 
who came to the meeting on Friday to select from your list 
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books which they would most like to read. If they accepted 
the plan which you had been formulating, the order could be 
sent in at once. 

Fifteen parents and the two school board members who had 
no children in school came to the meeting. You asked them if 
the school children who wished to might join the group, and 
the rest were dismissed. The suggested plans had been widely 
discussed, and the choice seemed to lie between the last two. 
According to these plans, the lunch was to be prepared at 
school, and the materials were to be either supplied by the 
families or bought. After further discussion, in which the chil- 
dren reported Ae preferences of absent parents, it was decided 
that those families who preferred should provide materials 
from their dairies or cellars, and that the others should pay 
fifteen cents a week for each child’s lunches. This income 
would provide a cash fund for buying cocoa, sugar, and other 
materials not available on the forms. 

The women had planned for die necessary equipment. An 
oil stove with an oven, used in someone's “summer kitchen,” 
could he loaned for the school months; cooking utensils had 
been offered; and each child could bring his own cup, plate, 
and spoon. The cloakrooms were studied, and it was decided 
that one could accotaunodate all the wraps, if a rack and coat 
hangers were used instead of wall hooks, and the other could 
he converted into a kitchen. The need of a rodentproof and 
dustproof cupboard for supplies and dishes was discussed, and 
the school hoard agreed to provide the materials and to hire 
Mr. Lind to build a cupboard and a worktable in the cloat 
room. 

Encouraged by the intelligent planning and co-operative 
attitude of the group, you broached your plan for securing 
needed books for the school. “As you saw at the Open House, 
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the children are interested in a great many different kinds of 
subjects. Their textbooks do not answer all their questions, 
and we need a variety of informational books on houses and 
foods, on geography and history, on science and inventions. 
Our school h&ary is very limited— it is all contained in this 
one CTnall bookcase. I have found that we can borrow fifty 
books every month from the state library. I had thought of 
getting half the hooks for the grownups in the district— novels, 
adventure stories, books on farming and gardening. Would 
you be interested in having some books here at the school 
which you could get to read? Here is a list of some possible 
ones we could order.” You described a few of the hooks and 
passed the list around with a request that they check those 
they would like to read. 

Then you went on, “Would it; be worth five cents a week 
to you to have one of those hooks to read? If you would be 
willing to pay that to the school as a service charge, the chil- 
dren would check the hooks out and in and deliver them to 
you and to your neighbors. The accumulated service charges 
would, I believe, cover the cost of the transportation which 
we must pay each month.” 

They talked it over among themselves, and one of the school 
board members acted as spokesman: ‘WeVe needed a library 
nearer than Springville for years, and no one's ever done any- 
thing about it. You go ahead and order the books. If your 
service charges don't cover the transportation, the school board 
will make up the difference. We haven't kept up the school 
library because we’ve been expecting to consolidate with 
Springville as soon as the paved road goes through; but I think 
this is a pretty good school right now, and I’m in favor of 
keeping it as it is. We’ve decided to fix up this b uildin g so it 
will be a little less of a fire hazard. We’ll keep the lower grades 
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heie, near Lome, even if we do decide later to transport the 
older ones. We’ve ashed Lind to come up, as soon as he’s 
through with the new house, and begin repairs.” 

During the next week, while the kitchen was being com- 
pleted, you and the children made preparations for the lunch 
project. Each family which was to supply food was asked to 
submit a list of stored vegetables and canned foods which it 
could furnish and an estimate of the amount of milk it would 
provide weekly. You and the children combined the lists and 
estimated what hot dishes could be made from the foods of- 
fered and how often each could be served. Then two or three 
tentative weekly menus were made out, and the amount of 
each food needed for each day was listed, together with the 
name of the family who would provide it. The weekly amount 
of food from each family was limited to fifteen cents’ worth 
for each of the children in school, at the approximate market 
price received by the farmers for that commodity. 

Most of the foods offered were vegetables and canned fruits, 
and enough milk was promised to supply cocoa or cream soups 
three times a week. Tomatoes predominated among the 
canned foods and many of the children professed not to like 
them. "Let’s find some new ways to cook them, then,” you 
said. "See what you can find in the magazines, and I will 
borrow a cookbook from my mother the next time I eo 
home.” 

Recipes began to flow in and were placed in a loose-leaf 
"Riverside Cookbook” for the new kitchen. More green oil- 
cloth was secured, and each child made himself a “lunch 
cloth" for his desk. All the preparations for installing the hot 
lunch service had been made except for organizing the com- 
mittees. 

*I wonder,” you began one morning during the planning 
period, "if you would like to have a different plan for manag- 
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Ing the noon lunches. We’ll need a treasurer to take care of 
the money, and we could elect other ofiScers and have a real 
club." 

The children were enthusiastic. “Can we elect our officers 
right now?" they asked. 

"It might be better to think about it a little first," you an- 
swered. "Getting lunch wiU be fun at first, but after a while 
it will seem just hard work, like carrying in the wood every 
day. I notice that some of you forget that you’re on a house- 
keeping committee sometimes, now, though you asked to be 
chairman. If we forget our lunch committee work, everyone 
will have to go without hot lunch. It will be part of the officers’ 
duties to help the committees remember their work. So we 
must think over just what die officers are to do and select them 
veiy carefully." 

After several periods of discussion and planning, the officers 
were elected and the committees organized. 'The four former 
committees were retained, and a new one for preparing and 
serving the lunches was added. You mentioned that many 
clubs invited a few older people to work with them as advisers, 
and the children carefully ^chose Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Leidel 
of the school board, and Freddie’s mother to become the club’s 
advisers. Alvin suggested that most clubs had constitutions, 
too; so the eighth graders, who had been reviewing the 
national Constitution, volunteered to draw up a constitution 
and present it to the club for consideration. 

Mr. Lind completed the remodeling of the cloakroom, the 
equipment was installed, and hot lunch service began. At first, 
especially on da3rs when fresh vegetables had to be prepared, 
there was some confusion, and interruptions of the day’s pro- 
gram occurred. But gradually the lunch committee was rein- 
forced and reorganized until a smooth-running routine was 
established. Because of the limited space in the kitchen, it, was 
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found best to divide the committee into two sections, one. 
which made early-moming preparations and attended to the 
cooking, and one which served the food, washed the Hislips . 
and straightened the schoolroom and kitchen after lunch. New 
committees were selected each Friday morning at the club 
meeting, and one member of the former committee was re- 
tained each time as chairman of the new committee. By this 
plan the experience gained by each committee was transferred 
to the next, and efficiency in the work increased from week 
to week. 

Colder days and fall storms kept the children indoors longer 
at noon, and there was ample time for a leisurely, social lunch. 
The first graders and Edith often "set the table” in the play 
comer and ate their lunches there. The others grouped them- 
selves informally and chatted companionably as they ate. 
Sometimes everyone played Tea Ketde or a guessing game, or 
one child read aloud. Neady arranged desks, correct eating 
habits, and agreeable table manners were gradually recognized 
as important, and th,e lunch period became one of the pleasant- 
est hours of the day. 

A wide variety of class activities was stimulated by the limch 
project. In language classes the care and preservation of foods 
was studied, and cleanliness was emphasized as the most vital 
factor. Those who prepared the food and served the lunch 
were required to wash their hands thoroughly, to have neatly 
combed hair, and to wear clean aprons. Gradually, children 
who had been careless in- their personal appearance came to 
school clean and tidy, in order to be assured of selection for 
the lunch committee. 

The primary children, as part of their arithmetic, had been 
learning to read the thermometer and had been keeping a 
daily record of the indoor and outdoor temperatures. As the 
weather became colder, they began to discuss ways in which 
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birds, animals, and human beings, prepare for the winter 
months. Freddie helped them build a bird feeding station, and 
the types of food needed by seed-eating and insect-eating birds 
were studied. The need of fats and starches for warmth and 
the vitamins supplied by seed coats were discussed. Lists were 
Tp adp of the methods of storing food used by wild animals, 
and of those used by human beings in providing for them- 
selves and their domestic animals. 

Hibernation, as a means of preparing for winter, was 
brought up, and this led to discussions of the need of all living 
things for sleep and rest. The children kept records of their 
own hours of sleep and learned to tell time as a necessary sldll 
in such record keeping. Because they rose so early and had less 
chance now to be out of doors, they were encouraged to take a 
short rest every day. Individual rugs or blankets were brought, 
and the play corner was used as a resting room for a time each 
afternoon. 

The fourth grade read about the means of food preservation 
used by the missionaries, the voyageurs, and the early pioneers 
in the state and made some experiments in dehydrating com- 
mon foods. The fifth grade made a food map of the United 
States, showing sources of meats, fruits, and grains, and they 
studied the various ways in which refrigeration was used in 
preserving and transporting foodstuffs. Correspondence with 
a refrigeration plant in a neighboring town brought informa- 
tion about quick-frozen foods, and the children began to dis- 
cuss the possibility of taking an excursion to the plant. 

The sixth grade studied the relationship between the lack 
of food preservation in medieval Europe and the purposes 
imderlying the Crusades and Da Gama's and Columbus' 
search for the "spice islands."' The seventh grade studied the 
food imports and exports of South America and compared its 
European trade with its North American trade. The eighth 
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grade discussed the eflFects of the War Between the States and 
die Reconstniction Period on food production and diet in the 
Southern states. Silent reading improved rapidly as these inter- 
ests stimulated exploration in the books secured from Mr. 
Gray's office and the newly purchased textbooks. 

In the middle and upper grade arithmetic classes the ralnrip; 
provided by different types of foods were studied. Low-calorie 
and high-calorie menus were computed for children in the 
overweight and underweight ranges, and you were surprised 
at the ease with which decimals were understood, when die 
children saw real use for them in their daily lives. The lunch 
aiccounts were audited each week by one of the four upper 
classes. ' 

When the funds on hand began to amount to more than 
ten dollars, the children became concerned about their safe- 
keeping, and a checking account was suggested.- The club 
treasurer went to Springville to investigate the possibilities 
arid reported that a monthly service charge was made for small 
accounts, but that the cashier had suggested that the club’s 
account might be included under the school board’s if the 
school board treasurer would consent. A committee was ap- 
pointed to discuss the matter with the board members, who 
agreed to the plan, and the dub treasurer at the next weeldy 
meeting proudly presented a glossy check book inscribed 
"Riverside School. Thomas Katp, Treasurer. Gertrude Lee, 
Sponsor.” 

The duties of the various committees had given many oppo^ 
tunities for co-operation and leadership. Shy children like 
Edith and Helen had gained a sense of their contribution to 
group welfare; Donny and Norma had learned to share re- 
sponsibility with the older children; Rose and Ruby had devel- 
oped new assurance with their improvement in appearance; 
Tom was working more consideratdy with the younger chil- 
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dren. All had learned to provide time for the co-operative 
lunch work in planning their daily schedules. 

The correction of physical defects was still unaccomplished, 
but dietetic needs were gradually being met. The vegetable 
and milk dishes served at noon helped to supplement the 
former deficiencies of the lundh pails, and the children them- 
selves took more care to bring canned fruits instead of pastries 
and to include more egg and cottage cheese sandwiches. Often, 
while they ate, they played a game which they had devised. It 
was called "Guess What” and consisted of the statement, “I’ve 
got a vitamin in my lunch today; guess which,” and of ques- 
tions like "Is it vitamin B in oatmeal cookiesi*” “Is it vitamin 
G in butter?” until the lucky guesser won the next turn. 

One of the children found a vitamin game * advertised in 
a magazine and sent for one. It was a variation of parcheesi, 
scoring a certain number of points for each serving of foods 
containing iron, calcium, and vitamins A, Bi, Bg, and C. The 
older children were soon playing it with zest, and they made 
lists of the highest-scoring foods to take home to their mothers, 
so that they could raise their daily scores. 

Fresh meats were not common in the homes, except when 
a farmer butchered; so part of the lunch fees were used once 
a week to provide meat for stews or vegetable soups. New 
recipes for tomatoes, cabbage, stews, and other common foods 
were tried out in school and often taken home; and a general 
interest in improved diet spread gradually through the com- 
munity. 

Occasionally the dub advisers would stay for lunch, and the 
children enjoyed serving them and induding them in the 
conversation. The advisers were invited to come to die Friday 
morning club meetings, and usually one or two would be 

* "Vita-Min-Go.” Spiingfidd, Ohio: The Ciowell-CdLlier Publishing Com- 
pany. $.io. ' 
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piesent. As the committees made their reports, new pxohlems 
were brought up from time to time and solutions worked out 
with the advisers’ help. . 

The vifater committee, reported that the wash bench was in 
the way in the cloakroom now and suggested moving it into 
the room, to a space near the stove. It made an unattractive 
spot in the room, and means of beautifying or screening it 
were discussed. Freddie’s modier offered a wallboard screen 
which she was not using, if the children would paint it. 

The cloakroom committee reported that galoshes and rub- 
bers were too crowded under the new coat rack, and the boys, 
with Mr. Leidel’s help, made a slanting trough at each side of 
the cloakroom floor in which the outdoor footwear could be 
kept. 

The heating and ventilating committee was finding its work 
increasingly arduous as the weather grew colder. It suggested 
that a door from the woodshed, directly entering the school- 
room near the stove, would reduce the long cany around the 
building and into the front door. The sweeping committee 
heartily seconded the suggestion, because of the dust and chips 
scattered when the wood was carried through the room. Mr. 
Leidel was absent that day, so the committees drafted a peti- 
tion to . the school board. 

At the next Friday morning meeting all three of the board 
members were present. They listened attentively to the chil- 
dren’s reasoning and studied the location suggested for the 
door. "It’s a good practical idea” was their verdict. “Mr. Lind 
is going to cut a trap door into the attic, clean the chimney, 
and make a ladder for the school. He can just as well make 
the door, too. It won’t cost much more.” 

The first packages of books from the state library had ar- 
rived the afternoon before, and you had saved them, intending 
them as a surprise at lunch time. Now you asked the board 
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in PmTiPr«; if they would like to see them. The children were 
all agog, and their exclamations of “Gh, lookie!" and “Just 
what we were wantingl” and “Can I take this home tonight?” 
were full evidence of their appreciation. 

"Where are you going to keep them?” one of the men asked, 

T hadn't thought of that ” you answered. “I suppose we 
can make some orange crate cases.” 

‘Why not let Lind make a new bookcase while he’s here?” 
they q-ikprl each other, and the matter was decided. 

Few of the children had used a library, so you explained 
how books could be charged out to those who wished to take 
t h<^m home, and a new committee was appointed by the club 
president. You also explained the plan for paying transporta- 
tion charges and asked for their cooperation in interesting die 
older members of their families in using the traveling library. 
As the circulation gradually began, the committee, with your 
help, worked out an organized system of charging and keeping 
accoxmts. Each week the circulation among adult readers 
grew, and the library fund prospered. 

The interchange of services between the school and the 
community which you had hoped for was coming into being 
naturally, as each group recognized needs and tried to meet 
them. The school was finding opportunities to supplement the 
lacks which existed in the community and to develop in the 
children a sense of their responsibility in helping to meet 
them. The parents were taking new interest in the school’s 
activities and were sharing in diem to some extent. But how 
much, beyond their recognition that the children were hap- 
pier in school, did they imderstand the individual and social 
growth which was taking place? 

As you made out the report cards at the end of the month 
you realized how little the A’s and B’s represented the growth 
which a child was making, and how inadequately a D or E 
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could express his needs. His record folder showed so 
which could not be indicated to the parents by marks. After 
you had finished the report cards, you took the record folders 
for the children of each family and studied the information 
there. Each child had made some growth which his patents 
should know about; each one had some needs which they 
could help him to meet. Carefully you wrote a brief, informal 
letter to each of the eleven mothers, trying to help her see each 
of her children as he fitted into the school group, and giving 
one or two suggestions as to ways in which she could help 
him at home. 

With the letters to mothers who had failed to attend the 
Opeii House you took special pains. Rose and Rudolph were 
happier in school and had had good report cards. Yet there was 
some lack of real "belonging” in their relations with the other 
children. If you could get their mother to come to school and 
give her a sense of being welcomed in the same way as the 
other parents, perhaps it would help to build up the family’s 
status in the community. To her you wrote: 

Rudolph has made the best piogiess this month 'of any since 
school opened. He has done especially well in his reading and has 
read more of the new library hoofe than the others in fourth 
grade. He has helped, decorate the screen for the wash bench and 
has made two posters on foods. 

Rose, too, has been doing very good work this month, as you 
can see by her marks. But I am even more pleased with the way 
she has been helping us with our hot lunch work. She showed the 
older girls how to make the scalloped cabbage dish which you sug- 
gested, and has been very neat and careful in aU her work on the 
cooking committee. The girls have admired her pretty apron and 
the new way you have hera combing her hair. 

We were sorry that you could not come to Open House. Can’t 
you come scrnie day and have lunch with us, and see the many 
things which Rose and Rudolph have helped to do to make our 
schoolroom attractive? 
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Norma’s mother was rarely able to go out, and you hesi- 
tated to go to the house. Yet Norma was beginning to show 
much greater maturity in school, and you felt that she needed 
more recognition at home. After you had finished the sections 
on Anna, Ernest, and Arthur, you wrote a carefully worded 
paragraph about Norma: 

Norma is making good progress in learning to read and is taking 
greater part in, the playground games. This week she has been 
on the housekeeping commilitee and has not once forgotten her 
duties. She was delighted when she was chosen for the lunch com- 
mittee for next week and said, "That’s because I didn’t forget!” 
Perhaps she could have some task at home now, to do every day, 
which would give her the same pride in being able to take respon- 
sibility. 

I hope that you will be well enough to come to the next Open 
House, which we are planning for the coming month. We missed 
you at the last one. 

As you filed the carbon copies in the children’s folders, you 
felt well repaid for the extra time the letters had taken. Writ- 
ing th prn had helped you to visualize each child a little more 
clearly in relation to his home situation, and had given you a 
conception of the general needs of the group, with regard to 
their home relationships. 

As yet there had been little chance to help the homes under- 
stand and meet their children’s needs as you saw them, except, 
to a certain extent, in diet. The school lunch project had 
opened the first door to co-operative effort. Perhaps these let- 
ters would encourage the mothers to come to talk with you 
about the children. Only through sharing in their guidance 
could you both contribute to the children’s most successful 
growth. 
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Dubing the week EisDS Mr. Lind had been making the new 
door into the woodshed and the trap door into the attic over 
the schoolroom. Now, in the hours before and after school, he 
was working on the bookcase for the traveling library, and the 
children watched his skillful handling of tools with admiring 
interest. 

“Miss Lee,” they said, "we need another table where we 
can sit and read. Couldn’t we make it while Mr. Lind is here? 
We can find enough lumber at home, and he could show us 
how to brace it so it would be steady.” Mr. Lind consented, 
and the materials were brought. He supplied working dia- 
grams for several types of tables, and the children discussed 
height and size. Since the school board had bought a dozen 
folding chairs after the Open House, the height of the new 
table was planned to fit the chairs, and its length and width 
were adjusted to the space between the play corner and the 
wash bench. When it was completed, it was covered with 
green oilcloth. Sunounded by the folding chairs and placed 
conveniently neat the bookcases, it made a serviceable read- 
ing center. 

The plants had been taken home because the schoolroom 
was now too cold for their safety during week ends, and the 
room seemed bare and cheerless without them. "Let’s make 
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some winter bouquets,” you suggested. "There are many lovely 
filing s in the woods and fields." Several noon hours were spent 
in the woods along the river and in meadows near the school. 
Pranf>Iif!s of alder catkins, bittersweet, black alder berries, 
sumac fruits, red osier, and golden willows were found in the 
woods and thickets. Milkweed pods, goldenrod heads, rose 
hips, heads 'of wheat and barley, and grass plumes were 
abundant in the meadows and fields. The children explored 
their own yards for benies and brought in sprays of snowberry, 
barberry, cotoneaster, mountain ash, and high-bush cranberry. 
Pampas grass, Japanese lanterns, everlasting, babies’-breath, 
and honesty came from various flower gardens. Crockery jars 
were found to make good vases, and glass jars of pleasing 
shapes were painted green or yellow. The children spent hours 
trying various combinations and arrangements, and learned 
valuable principles of mass and balance and color as tJiey 

noon excursions many small growing things had 
been found among the leaves on the floor of the woodland and 
in swamp meadows, and you suggested an indoor garden. You 
found a large rectangular aquarium at home, and with the 
children you himted out mosses and plants which would live 
through the winter. The bottom of the tank was covered with 
gravel and then carpeted with thick layers of humus and moss. 
Goldthread, wintergreen, twinflower, partridgeberry, and bog 
cranberry were carefully transplanted into the mossy bed, and 
pipsissewa, ground pine, and cedar, pine, and maple seedlings 
were grouped among them for miniature trees. Tiny clumps of 
dadonia and reindeer moss were clustered around lichen- 
covered stones, making a diminutive rock garden at one side. 
The garden was lightly sprinkled with water, covered tightly 
with a sheet of glass, and placed on the window ledge. 

The condensation of drops of water on the cover of the ter- 


experimented, 
Durinz the 
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larium garden during the hours when the sun shone on it, 
and the disappearance of the drops during the shady hours, 
aroused the curiosity of the younger children and led to a study 
of moisture in the atmosphere. The fogs and clouds of early 
winter days and the morning deposits of hoarfrost on trees 
and grass were observed, and their causes were discussed. The 
various opinions as to causes, expressed hy the children, were 
written on the blackboard and were tested out by further 
observations and by simple experiments in evaporation and 
condensation. As an opinion was proved false, it was erased 
or modified, until true explanations were evolved. The eighth 
grade science class had been studying the subject of water and 
was able to guide the younger children in experiments and to 
offer some authoritative information beyond that which the 
little children could secure by observation or reading. A rain 
gauge was devised and daily precipitation recorded. 

Tnie fifth grade discovered precipitation maps in their geog- 
raphy books, and they began to study the variations which 
occurred in different parts of the United States. They pre- 
pared a talk to give to the test of the school, comparing rainfall 
in their own area with that of other regions. This study led 
into a query as to why some trees and plants grew in their own 
commtmity and why others did not. The food map of the 
United States which they had made earlier was checked with 
the rainfall map, and the effects of moisture on production 
were discussed. Soon they began to realize that other factors 
besides moisture affected the types of plants found in the vari- 
ous regions, and the simple facts of latitude and altitude were 
introduced. 

While this work had centered in the fifth grade social 
studies class, all the children had become interested and often 
joined in the discussions about plant growth and the condi- 
tions which furthered it. When die fifth grade began to talk 
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about latitude, the older children were asked to explain to 
the effects of latitude upon the amount of sunlight in a 
given region. They studied their geography and science hoolcs 
earnestly and practiced a simple demonstration suggested in 
the latter, to present to the fifth graders. The room was dark- 
ened, and a flashlight was pointed vertically at a sheet of white 
paper and the brightness of the spot noted; then the light was 
pointed at an angle and the difference in brightness pointed 
out. Next, one child held the globe while another pointed the 
flashlight directly at the equator. It could he seen that the 
greater the distance a region lay from the equator, the more 
danting the rays which fell upon it. The children's own expe- 
rience with the sun’s heat in the morning and evening, as 
compared with that of midday, was used to help them under- 
stand the demonstration. 

The first demonstration had been so helpful to the younger 
children that the seventh and eighth grades prepared a second, 
to demonstrate seasonal changes in sunlight. The flashlight 
was held by a child seated in the center of a large chalk circle 
drawn on the floor. A second child moved the globe along the 
circle, being careful to keep the pole pointed toward the north, 
and stopped at each quarter of the circle to indicate one sea- 
son. The changes in the angle of the sun’s rays and the length- 
ening or shortening of the days in the different seasons were 
pointed out. 

As the demonstration was repeated and discussed during 
successive days, fall, winter, spring, and summer in their own 
region began to have new significance for the children. They 
began to notice that the sun set a little farther south each day 
and to keep a record of the exact time at which it set. A 
shadow-stick was set up in the yard, and every day at noon 
the lengthening shadow was marked by a small peg. Soon the 
series of pegs gave clear evidence of the gradual retreat of the 
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sun southward in the sky. The primary grades' daily record of 
outdoor temperature was kept on a large graph now, and 
although it varied from day to day, it could be observed to 
move steadily downward with each passing week. 

As part of their work on water the eighth grade had been 
studying the wells on their own farms ^and had sent samples 
from them and from the school well to be tested at the labora- 
tory of the State Department of Health. They drew cross- 
section silhouettes of the contours of their home farmyards 
showing the location of the wells in relation to bams, out- 
door toilets, and other sources of seepage, and they began 
making models of sanitary wells— a drilled well, and a dug well 
properly protected by a concrete cover— in chalk boxes fitted 
with glass covers. The boxes were set up on one side, the oppo- 
site side removed, and the interior filled with layers of small 
rocks, gravel, sand, and top soil to represent the strata found 
in the local soil. A cardboard pump, with a transparent soda- 
straw "pipe" inserted next to the glass, represented the drilled 
well. A colored drawing of a rock-lined well half fuU of water 
was placed next to the glass in the other box, and a gray paper 
platform under the pump demonstrated how the dug weU was 
protected from surface impurities. 

Interest in home wells spread to the other grades, and they 
came to school with many questions which their parents had 
raised in discussions at home. "Can’t the eighth grade show 
their models at the Open House so our fathers can see them?” 
they asked. 

Preparations for the second Open House were completed, 
and the children wrote invitations to their parents, to friends 
and neighbors who had no children in school, and, at your 
suggestion, to Mr. Gray. They had talked over the first Open 
House many times and had suggested some changes to be 
made in planning the second. Since they wanted to prepare 
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all the food for it at school, they stayed late several afternoons, 
baking oatmeal cookies in the oilstove oven and popping com 
for popcorn halls. 

A large group gathered on the afternoon set, and even with 
the children sitting two in a seat, every chair and stool was 
occupied. Nine of the eleven families were represented, all 
three members of the school board were present, and a number 
of neighbors and young people had come. Just as the program 
began, Mr. Gray appeared with three teachers from neighbor- 
ing schools. "Since you insist on having your Open House in 
the afternoon, I had to teU these young ladies to give their 
children a holiday this afternoon,” he said as he shook hands. 

The club president presided at the program, and the first ten 
minutes were given over to his brief explanation of the pur- 
poses and organization of the club and to the secretary’s and 
treasurer’s reports. The secretary gave a summary of the num- 
ber of meetings, the main business carried out at each, and 
the attendance of the advisers. The treasurer reported receipts 
from lunches and library charges and expenditures for food 
and for transportation on library books. He announced that a 
small balance had resulted from the first month’s activities and 
that this was being applied on the loan which Miss Lee had 
made for buying the curtain material. 

Then each committee told of its work for the month: the 
heating committee thanked the school board for the new door; 
the water committee called attention to the screen for the wash 
bench loaned by oine of^^^dvisers; and the lunch committee 
rq)orted on the variety of hot dishes served and invited the 
parents to inspect the kitchen and cloakroom at the close of 
the program. 

The primary children gave a play which they had made up, 
with stick puppets representing various vegetables with smil- 
mg faces, leafy arms, and root legs. The fourth graders showed 
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the ter rarium , told the names of the plants and where they had 
been found, and exhibited a number of smaller jar-gardens 
which the children had made to take home. The fifth graders 
showed their food map and explained the reasons for differ- 
ences in plant life in different regions. The sixth and seventh 
grades gave the two demonstrations with globe and flashlight 
to show how seasonal changes affect the growing seasons in 
various latitudes. 

Last, the eighth graders presented their models and reported 
on the findings of the state laboratory concerning their home 
wells. The four samples submitted had been rated safe for 
drinking purposes, and each of the three children showed die 
cross-section drawing of his own farm and explained how the 
water was protected from contamination either by correct loca- 
tion or by deep drilling. Then they asked the members of the 
audience if diey would like to have samples from their wells 
tested. The men asked many questions about causes of con- 
tamination and how they could be found and eliminated, and 
most of them volunteered to have their wells tested. Neither 
the children nor their parents could answer some of the ques- 
tions, and these were put aside for study and for future reports. 

While hot cocoa and cookies and popcorn balls were being 
served, you introduced Mr. Gray and die teachers, and asked 
Mr. Gray if he wished to talk to the group. After lunch he 
spoke briefly, praising die children’s work and commenting on 
the changes in the schoolroom. He closed with a suggestion to 
the school board: "One of the things this school needs now 
is a good encyclopedia for these children. They are studying 
a lot of different diings, and I know Miss Lee has a hard time 
finding the right books for them. Why don’t you bring Miss 
Lee up some Saturday and look over the ones they have in the 
. school library in town and pick out the best kind to order for 
your schooli*” 
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You gave Mr. Gray a grateful smile, and then rose and 
spoke to the children: "Now I have a surprise for you. I asked 
Anna’s mother and John’s father if they would come this after- 
noon and tell us about the time when they went to school 
here." 

Mr. Foster spoke first and told of the large enrollment when 
he had been in school and related a few incidents which he 
thought would interest the children. Mrs. Carlson told some- 
thing of the teachers who had taught during her eight years 
in the school and then went on to tell where each member of 
her class was now living and what each was doing. Some were 
still in the community; but one of the men was a doctor in 
Springville, two had gone to western states, and one of the 
women, Anna Neal, was teaching in the teachers’ college 
where Miss Lee had graduated. Did Miss Lee know her? 

"Why, yes! She was my critic teacher!" you exclaimed. "I 
will write and tell her I am teaching in her old school.’’ 

The others broke in with questions and reminiscences, and 
soon little groups were talking and laughing together all about 
the room. 

As the guests gradually dispersed, and the lunch committee 
and housekeeping committees began to straighten the room, 
you found Mr. Gray and the teachers waiting to talk with 
you. 

"I told them how all this started,” he said. "They’d like to 
see how you keep your records of the children and ask you 
some questions.” 

They stayed for an hour while you showed diem how the 
records had grown and explained how die children had moved 
from one center of interest to another. 

“How do you decide what to do next?” they asked. 

“I’ve just felt my way along a great deal of the time,’’ you 
confessed. "I try to see what the children need most and what 
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will help them to grow in the directions which seem best. Of 
course I use the course of study, but often I change topics 
around to fit into what we are working on at the time. I hope 
that doesn’t matter, Mr. Gray, if we cover all the material 
we’re supposed to cover.” 

"No, I don’t believe the order is as important as helping the 
children really leam what they study. When the material is 
related to something they are interested in, I think they will 
leam it more easily and remember it longer,” he replied. 

“But how do you make your daily plans if you don't follow 
the textbook or the course of study i*” one of the teachers asked. 

"I put down a list of things I want to accomplish each week, 
hke die objectives in the lesson plans you make at teachers^ 
college, and then block out each grade’s work for the week. 
After school every night I think over what we did that day and 
plan each class for the next day. Then I type assignments for 
the five upper grades with carbon paper, and make seatwork 
for the litde children. Every morning during the work period 
each child brings me his plan for his study periods during the 
day, and I go over it with him and give him the assignments for 
his different classes. He is supposed to read the assignment 
over before he comes to each class, and I check up to see that 
they all understand what to do before they go to work.” 

"Don’t you have to change your plans sometimes, when 
children bring things to school or something comes up in 
class?” the teachers asked. 

"Oh, yes, often I don’t do just what I planned at the begin- 
ning of the week,” you said. "New ideas come up in discus- 
sion, and we get started on another track. That’s what I find 
most puzzling— I don’t know how to tell whether some of the 
new interests which come up are worth following further. I 
often wish I had some sort of guide which would help me to 
choose the most valuable things to do. I wonder if Miss Neal 
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could suggest some books which I could get from the state 
libraiy. I think I’ll ask her when I write to her." 

"Tliis has been so helpful!” die teachers said as they left. 
“Let’s get together some other time.” 

“Why not come over here some Saturday morning?" you 
answered. “We could cook our lunch and have as long a talk 
as we pleased.” A date was set for the meeting, and each 
teacher promised to bring a list of things she wanted to discuss. 

On Monday the children were full of ideas. “Can’t we find 
out where all the people who graduated from this school are?” 

'Why aren’t there as many people in school as there used 
to be?" 

"My grandmother was telling us how she came out here 
from Ohio when she was just a little girl, and how they lived 
in a sod house at first. Could she come to school and tell about 
it sometime?" 

"My grandfather’s father homesteaded our farm. I wonder 
what it was like then." 

“The river’s freezing. Miss Lee. Pretty soon we can go 
skating.” 

"Are we really going to have an encyclopedia? I want to 
find out about airplanes.” 

“I heard on the radio that there was going to be an eclipse 
of the moon. Let’s study about that next." 

“Shall we start our planning period early today, so that we 
can decide what we want to do next?” you asked. As the chil- 
dren asked questions and made comments you made brief 
notes on the blackboard under the main themes to which they 
related: Early times in our community; Changes which have 
occurred since then; Where Riverside graduates are now; 
Eclipse of the moon, 

"These are good topics," you said, “but I don’t think we 
have time for everyone to work on all of them. How sha ll we 
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divide up?” Children from each grade had contributed ques- 
tions on all four topics, and it seemed difficult to choose a topic 
for any one grade to work on. Finally you said, “Shall we just 
let eadi person choose the topic he wants to work on, and have 
four groups instead of grades?” 

Each group elected a chairman, and they spent several lan- 
guage periods and afternoon work periods deciding on the 
questions they wanted answered, and wrote them on a section 
of the blackboard. You helped them revise and organize them, 
and each child in the group made a copy of the group’s ques- 
tions for his own notebook: 

Easty Times in Otm Community 

Why did the first people come here? Where did they come 
from? How did they get their land? How did they travm here? 
What did they bring with them? Did all the people come at once? 
Were there Indians here then? Did they have to fight the Indians? 
How did they build their houses? Did they have any farm machin- 
ery? Where did they get their clothes? Where did they sell their 
crops? Did they have a school at first? Did they have a church? 

Changes That Have Oocubbed Sinob Then 

How have the farms changed? Do people still raise the same 
crops? Do they sell them in the same places? What new buildings 
have been built since then? Is this the first school that was built? 
When was the store started? How long has the creamery been 
here? Were there ever any other businesses? Were there ever any 
other churches? What new roads have been made? When did 
daily mail delivery start? 

Where RivERsmE Graduaies Abe Now 

How can we find out their names? How many are still in our 
community? Are the families of the others still here? If not, how 
can we find out about them? What kinds of work are they doing? 
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Eoupsb op tub Moon 

Wtat is an eclipse? What causes it? How far is it from the 
foTtii to the moon? How large is the moon? Why does it change 
its shape every night? Why does it seem to follow us as we drive 
in the car? Why can we see it for so few nights every month? Do 
people live on the moon? 

The first two groups found very little to help them in the 
hoolcs at school. Some found histories of Weston County at 
home and brought them to school, but they found the answers 
to only a few questions there. Their greatest resource for in- 
formation was early setders, or their children, who still lived 
in the community. It was slow work interviewing them, and 
their statements did not always agree, but bit by bit the chil- 
dren collected information and organized it into chronological 
form in a "History of Riverside Community " Now that they 
themselves were writing a history book, they began to appre- 
ciate the immense amount of searching and comparing which 
was involved in writing the history of even one community, 
and their attitude toward their history books and toward his- 
tory in general became more favorable. As they studied the 
contributions of individuals to the growth of the community, 
they developed more understanding of the value of leadership 
and a new recognition of the importance of records. Now 
they saw purpose in analyzing the accuracy of information and 
organizing it into usable form. 

The third group went to the school derk to obtain a list of 
the graduates of the school, but they found his records incom- 
plete and had to send a representative to Mr. Gray's office to 
secure lists for the missing years. Then they, too, began to ask 
people in the community for information and to write letters 
to others whom they could trace. Their data grew slowly, and 
there were many people whom they were unable to trace. But 
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they felt great satisfaction in what they did accomplish, and 
their project succeeded, more than anything else had done in 
arousing interest in the school among those adults who ’no 
longer had children enrolled. 

The fourth group foimd some material on the moon in the 
eighth grade science hooks, in Mr. Gray's books, and in their 
geography textbooks. The school’s old encyclopedia, which 
was never used because it was so difficult to read, yielded some 
excellent diagrams which the children could enlarge and some 
explanatory passages which you helped to interpret to the 
group. On the day Receding the eclipse they gave a demon- 
stration of the positions of the sun, the earth, and the moon 
as they would he during the eclipse, and reported the answers 
which they had found for their questions. 

The plan of working by groups instead of grades had proved 
very satisfactory. The younger children in each group were 
stimulated to their best effort by the partnership with older 
children. Christine especially, who had asked to join the older 
children, worked with a new enthusiasm and took an active 
part in collecting information in the community. The older 
chddren gained in independence and self-confidence through 
guiding the younger children’s work, and all the five upper 
grades had profited by the new organization. 

primary grades had not shovm much comprehension 
of the questions with which the other groups were engrossed, 
and you had been using their language and reading time for 
reading and telling stories and for dramatization. 'They were 
having a thrilling time with fist-puppets now, and were learn- 
ing to pick out the conversational parts of stories which could 
be read while the puppets were manipulated to represent the 
Mcomptoying actions. Their oral reading was improving rap- 
rdly in fluency and expression, and when they did especially 
well with a story, they won the privilege of reading it to the 
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Other ^ades or to the parents who occasionally stopped in to 
exchange library books and to visit for a short time. 

Donny had been irritable and aggressive with the other chil- 
dren for a week or more, and at last you found, quite by acci- 
dent, that he was unhappy and jealous over the attention 
given to the newly arrived baby sister at home. You thought 
die problem over carefully. If he had been given a part in the 
preparations for the baby’s coming, it would have been a 
happy experience for him and would have helped to develop 
the nos elfishn ess and consideration for others which he 
needed. Was it too late to build up a better attitude? 

In your collection of inexpensive books you had two on 
baby animals. You put them on the play comer table and 
waited. The first graders were delighted with the pictures and 
coaxed you to read the stories accompanying them. As you 
did so, you aU talked about how baby animals were fed and 
cared for by their mothers and how the children themselves 
cared for their kittens and puppies. 

After they had enjoyed drawing pictures and composing 
stories about baby animals for a day or two, you asked, “Who 
has a baby brother or sister at home?" Norma's baby sister was 
nearly a year old and Donny’s only two weeks; so you asked 
about differences in feeding them and spoke about the neces- 
sity for special protection for very young babies. 

You asked Donny to find out just how his mother took care 
of their Jjaby, and he came to school with many details about 
the feeding schedule which his mother had been given at the 
hospital, how the baby was bathed, and how mudi sleep she 
had to have. You thanked him for the information and said 
casually to the other children, “Donny’s mother has a great 
deal of extra work to do now, while his little sister needs so 
much care. I’m sure Donny must be a help to her.” He began 
to take pride in the baby’s increase in weight and, at your 
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suggestion, made a little booklet called “Our Baby” in which 
he could keep a weekly record. He decorated it with pictures 
of babies which he cut from magazines, and announced that 
he was going to finish the book for his mother's Christmas gift. 

The topic led the class on into a discussion of why so many 
baby animals, such as pigs, ralves, lambs, and chickens, were 
raised on their farms, and into a study of foods and clo thin g 
secured from animals. Seeing Denny’s book, the other three 
children wanted to make booklets, too. You suggested that 
they could make one called "How Animals Help Us” and 
make or cut pictures showing die different kinds of animals 
they had been talking about. This work brought about their 
first need for writing. When a child had a picture ready, he 
would bring it to you and dictate a sentence which he wished 
to put under it. You wrote it in large manuscript on lined 
paper and gave it to him to copy. When he was satisfied with 
his copy, he cut it off the sheet and pasted it under his picture. 
Now they announced to the other grades, ‘We can imte!” 

The river had frozen over solidly so that skating was safe, 
and the whole school spent its noons, and often the after- 
noon play periods, romping on the ice. Those who had no 
skates played tag games and broom hockey and seemed to feel 
no privation because of their lack of equipment. 

The children’s pleasure in the sweep of clear ice suggested 
a plan to you. You had long been trying to devise some means 
of starting a recreational group for the out-of-school young 
people, for you had realized this year, when you had not been 
going home every week end, how little provision for leisure 
activities there was in a rural community. The young people 
had no access to any organized activity and seemed to spend 
their free time “hanging around” at the neighborhood store 
or going to movies in the near-by towns. Physical education 
had been one of your special interests in college, and you had 
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a wealth of material on indoor and outdoor games which you 
could use. Having such a group would be a recreation for you, 
too, for you had little contact with people of your own age. 
You decided now that a skating party would he a good 
beginning. 

Using the children’s list of recent graduates who were still 
in the community, you sent invitations to all of them, asking 
them to come to a skating party on Saturday afternoon. Then 
you asked Mr. Anderson if you might use the school for indoor 
games and lunch following the skating. He was pleased that 
you wished to do something for the young people and gave 
his consent willingly. 

About twenty young people appeared, and those who had 
no skates played games on the ice as the children did, while 
the others skated and played Crack the Whip. At the school 
they played indoor games while the cocoa was being heated, 
and Aey ate with relish the lunch you had provided. The 
informality of the outdoors carried over into the schoolroom, 
and they chatted and bantered gaily and spontaneously. It was 
evident that the party was a sucxess, and you were encouraged 
to broach your suggestion of having one each week. Some of 
them preferred an evening meeting, and they fell to discuss- 
ing means of providing lights. 

“Why don’t we have it like a dub and pay dues? If every- 
one would pay a dollar, we’d have plenty to buy three or four 
gasoline lamps,” someone suggested. The suggestion met in- 
stant approval, and a committee was appointed to secure lamps 
before the next meeting. 

The club was well attended from the beginning, and new 
members came in almost every week. The weekly meetings 
were devoted to skating as long as the river remained dear, 
and several afternoons the young men came early to sweep off 
the first light snows. After the snow became too heavy, indoor 
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activities of various kinds were enjoyed. One of die girls 
played a guitar, and soon part of each evening was spent in 
singing. Charades led to a demand for a play, and a committee 
vras detailed to find a suitable one. The increasing attendance 
and the pleasure which the young people showed in the club 
were proof that it was meeting a real need in the community. 

Some of the older hoys had heard their younger brothers’ 
praises of Mr. Lind, and they began to ask if it would be pos- 
sible to have another evening each week in which they could 
do woodworking under his direction. You raised the question 
of paying him for his time, but the boys were ready with a 
reply: "We go to town and spend forty cents for a movie and 
buy gas to get there. If ten of us would pay even twenty-five 
cents each evening, he could be paid, and we’d get more out 
of it.” Mr. Land enjoyed young people too much to refuse, 
and the first meetings were spent making workbenches and 
installing a cupboard for tools and supplies in the woodshed. 

The girls were jealous. ‘We want another evening, too! 
There are lots of things we’d like to learn,” they said, "Can 
you find someone to teach you?" you asked. They began to 
canvass the community for women who knew various handi- 
crafts and found a number of skills available— knitting, braid- 
ing rugs, hooking rugs, fine sewing, quilting, and even spin- 
ning. They had a difficult time choosing which to have and 
finally decided to have a few evenings of each, if they could 
use the ^oolhouse. 

The school board had given permission in the first place for 
the recreation group to use the building once a week. The 
board had offered to furnish necessary fuel if, in return, the 
young people’s gasoline lamps could be used for all the other 
evening meetings at the school. They had extended their offer 
to two evenings, but you were uncertain whether they would 
wish to furnish fuel for a third. The girls insisted, and you 
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that there was not room for them during the wood- 
working class and that it would be difficult to hear. So they 
sent an appeal to the school board for permission to use the 
school anodier evening. Mr. Leidel stopped at the school one 
day and with his usual mock gru£Eness said, "What’s this 
about a sewing bee? Tell them sure, they can use the school- 
house! This school’s been here for forty years and we’re just 
beginning to get our money’s worth out of it. That’s what it’s 
for— to use! Don’t bother about a little wood." 

The young people came regularly— by car if the roads were 
good, sometimes by horse and wagon, and in the heaviest 
snowstorms on skis— and the school was a busy place. The 
older women who came to teach often remained as students in 
the next section of the class; and the older men dropped in to 
ask Mr. Lind about some construction problem or to work 
with their sons on a piece of equipment for the farm or house. 

You did not attend the classes regularly, hut you went often 
enough to show your interest, and frequently you found an 
opportunity to talk with one of the mothers about questions 
relating to her children. Rose’s mother had been asked to teach 
the girls the cable stitch in knitting, and you had your first 
real talk with her after the class. Being asked to share in some 
community activity had somewhat melted her brusque reserve, 
and you found her a stimulating and interesting person. She 
mentioned that she and Rose often sang together at home and 
that she played the zither, so you. asked her to take part in the 
Christmas Open House. 

In school, the children's history of the community was 
nearly completed, but the different families had come for such 
varied reasons and at such varied times that it had been diffi- 
cult to use all the material on each family which the childreii 
had gathered. One day you had an inspiration! Why couldn’t 
the children of each family work together and write their own 
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family’s history as a Christmas gift for their parents? The chil- 
dren were delighted with the idea and set to work at once to 
organize and supplement the material already gathered. You 
supplied heavy white paper, and colored cardboard for covets, 
and the children brought photographs and clippings treasured 
at home. They worked with painstaking care, and the booklets 
were well made and attractive. The children wrapped them in 
gaily decorated tissue paper tied with twine dipped in silver 
paint, and they were put away for the Christmas tree. 

The primary children, too, made presents for their parents. 
They strung little star-shaped pieces of spaghetti on heavy 
linen thread and then dyed the strings, to make colored neck- 
laces for their mothers. They brought tin covers with rolled 
edges, painted them in bright colors, and then painted designs 
on them, to make ash trays for their fathers. They worked 
secredy in the play comer making squash-seed and pine-cone 
boutonnieres for dieir older sisters in the school, and tin-can 
pencil holders for their older brothers. They painted a silver 
and blue bouquet of mullein stalks and milkweed pods to be 
placed on the bookcase for the Open House. The work kept 
them active and absorbed during die days when they had to 
spend extra time indoors, and they learned the important les- 
son that Christmas meant giving as well as receiving. 

, Preparations for the Christmas Open House had gone on 
steadily and quietly amid the other activities, and the children 
made red-mounted invitations for an evening party this time, 
since there were lights to use. The program was not elaborate, 
but it brought the spirit and the beauty of Christmas into the 
schoolroom. The young people’s club opened the program with 
a group of carols, in which the audience joined. The children 
sang two Norwegian Christmas songs from the church hymnal 
CAnna had taught them the words and you had helped vrith 
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the music). One of the grandmothers told of Christmas in 
Norway during her girlhood and hung a lovely little bangle 
from the "old country” on the children’s tree. 

The upper grades gave "Why the Chimes Rang,” and the 
lights were dimmed as the chimes pealed out the reward of the 
child’s unselfish service. 'Then in the soft light the tones of 
"Stille Nacht” rose sweetly, with Rose’s delicate soprano like 
a silver thread against the vibrant background of the zither 
and her mother’s rich alto. Your throat tightened, and the 
audience sat almost breathless until the last note faded away. 
Quietly the children drew a white curtain across the front of 
the room. The black shadows of the Magi’s camels moved 
across it toward the Bethlehem Star, and the Wise Men knelt, 
offering their gifts, as the children sang softly "O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” 

There was a long moment of reverent silence. Then the 
litde Christmas tree bloomed with colored lights, and a gasp 
of pleasure went up from, the audience: "Oh, pretty I Electric 
lightsl Where did they come from?” Santa stamped into the 
cloakroom and burst through the door with a convincing clat- 
ter of sleigh bells, and his helpers sprang up to carry mysteri- 
ous packages and bright bags full of candy to all parts of the 
room. In the merry clatter which arose, people kept asking 
you about the electric lights, and you led the young man who 
had contrived them up to the stage and let him tell them how 
he had used a storage battery to illuminate the strings of lights 
on the tree. 

As the parents gathered their families to go home, many of 
them, besides praising the program, expressed the wish that 
they could have electric lights in the school. Everyone spoke 
of the lovely singing of "Stille Nacht." 'We haven’t treated 
those people very well here,” Aima’s mother said, "because 
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they didn’t go to our church and because they were German. 
But I’m going to invite them over to our house during the 
holidays. That song was one of the most touching things I 
ever heard.” ® 

After the holidays the county nurse was scheduled for 
Riverside School. V^en you received the notification of her 
coming, you hectographed a letter to the parents: 

I have just received notice that the coimty nurse will be at 
Riverside School on January 14, to examine the children and to 
make suggestions as to health work in our district. Would you like 
to come^during the latter half of the afternoon to talk over your 
children’s examinations with her, or to ask any questions about 
health pohlems in your family? Tea will be served at three o’clock. 
I hope that you can be with us. 


During, the first half of the afternoon the nurse weighed 
each child and checked the figure with that on the school 
weight chart, and examined his heart, eyes, ears, and teeth. 
Then she asked the children to help her make a "Health 
Survey” of the school. She asked questions from a card, and 
as the children answered "yes” or "no” she checked each item: 


Is there a supply of pure water? 

Do you use a covered pail for carrying it? 

Do you wash your hands after toilet and before meals? 
Do you use liquid soap? 

Do you pour water over your hands instead of dippine 
them? " ® 

Do you use paper towels? 

Do you have paper drinking cups? 

Do you sweep with sweeping compound? 

Do you dust with an oiled doth? 

Do you have a thermometer? 

Does it hang at the level of your heads? 

Do you keep a daily temperature record? 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


No 
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le side of the room? 
prevent drafts from open windows? 
an hour a day? 
ters and rubbers indoors? 


d with good posture? Cchecked by 

vegetables? 
lasses of milk a day? 
nch? . . 

j hours as you should? j 

Iren rest in the daytime? 
when you have colds? 
dentist in the past six months? 
idance record rank 90% or more? 



Yes 

No 


Yes 

Yes 

No 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 


! 


the record at the front of the room, marked 
’’ery Good.” “If more than two of you had 
this year, your school would have rated 
lid. When the patents came, she showed 
irvey and told them that they must do their 
•cord perfect, by taking the children to the 


eing served, she went over the examination 
parent and suggested needed health meas- 
L were recommended for further eye exami- 
srgen twins rated so low in hearing that she 
oination by an ear specialist. Ttsto of the 
; had been rated impure by the State Health 
■tory asked her what could be done, and she 
y see the County Health Officer to find out 
>ssible to remedy the difficulty, or whether 
relocated. 
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When she had finished, she said, "This is the largest num- 
ber of patents I have seen in any school. Your children 
know about correct diet and ate practicing it. Fewer of them 
ate underweight than in most schools. When their teeth and 
eyes are attended to, this district will have one of the best 
health records in the county. You should be proud of yom 
standingl” 

The Health Survey was a source of great pride to the chil- 
dren, and they set to work at once to remedy the negative 
ratings. The boys brought window glass and made deflectors 
on the windows at the front and back of the room; a list of 
needed supplies for the first-aid kit and a request for a covered 
tnilk pad in which to carry water were sent to the school board; 
a Health Honor Roll was set up for recording visits to the 
dentist and oculist. Aroused by the nurse's reminder and the 
children’s insistence, the parents co-operated in securing the 
needed corrections, and the Honor Roll grew longer week by 
week. At last, you felt, real progress had been made in meeting 
health needs, and you wrote the nurse a grateful note of 
thanks for her part in the improvement. 

During their study of changes in the community since the 
beginning of the school, the children had been greatly inter- 
ested in the question, "Why are there fewer people in school 
now than there were forty years ago?” They had sent to the 
county seat to get figures on population for the four decades 
and had studied migrations to and from the community since 
its beginning. They found many reasons for migration away 
from the community— chiefly, of course, the growing demand 
for workers in industry. The older children, especially, studied 
the present occupations of graduates of the school with deep 
interest. About half the graduates had stayed in the home 
community, and the children listed their occupations: 
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Farming 

Owners 

Managers for odiers 
Tenants 
Hired hands 
Housewives 
Hired girls 


Other Community Services 
Minister (half time here) 

School directors Cp^rt dine) 
District road supervisor Cpait 
time) 


Farm Service Occupations 
Creamery worters 
Blacksmith 

Workers in cannery (summet 
only) 

Grain elevator workers (in 
Springville) 

Truck drivers 

Auto repairman Cpait dme) 

Store owner 

Carpenter 

Government Workers 
W.P.A. workers 
C.G.C. camp staff 
Soil conservadon chairman Cpart 
dme) 


Immediately the children became aware that many services 
which were vital to the community were supplied by people 
who lived outside the area they were accustomed to think of as 
"our community.” They began to draw up a list of all the 
occupations which gave some kind of service to the people of 
the community, and a new realization of the interdependence 
of their community with the neighboring trade centers and 
with the larger “conununit)i” beyond iheir direct experience 
daivned upon them. 

One day as they were working on the large chart which 
showed Riverside community in the center, with radiating 
lines to the marketing, transportation, coimnunication, gov- 
ernment, welfare, and consumer services which it utilized, a 
group exclaimed, "Why Riverside community is like a cotton- 
wood tree; it sends its roots all over the country!" 

"Yes,” you agreed seriously, "and it sends its seeds out over 
the whole countryside, too.” 
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The childben had learned that community meant "life 
together.” Now they discovered that their life together had 
many phases. They extended their list of occupations to those 
outside the community which in some way diTectly served the 
community. The completed list was a source of surprise to 
you, as well as to them. Until all the occupations were brought 
together in this way, none of you had any clear conception of 
the complex network of services which was woven into die 
life of your own small community. 

OuTsms People Who Serve Our Communtiy 

S— Sptingville F— Fairmont 

N— Newton (coirnty seat) s.t.— several towns 


Farm Service Occupations 
Flout and grist mill (S) 
Farmer's market (F) 

Farm machine store (S) 
Hatchery (N) 

Cannery (N) 
Slaughterhouse (N) 
Cheese factory (N) 
Garage (S, N) 

Stockyards (Chicago) 
Dairy company (F; 


Refrigeration plant (F) 

Liunber company (S) 
Co-operative Marketing Asso- 
ciation (N) 

University Experiment Station 

CF) 

County A^t (N, National) 
Holstein Breeders Association 
(State) 

Farm Bureau (National) 


134 
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OccupationsServing Our Homes Communication Occupations 

— « . i. N 


Telephone company (National) 
Post office CNationap 
Radio stations (National) 
Weekly newspapers (S, N) 
Daily newspapers (s.t.) 
Magazines (National) 

Book publishers (National) 
Traveling library (State) 
Libraries (S, N) 

Transportation Occupations 
Railroad (S) 

Bus (S) 

School Occupations 

luouniy Teacher 

Relief offices (N, National) County Superinteiident (N) 

Old age pension offices (N, Na- High school bus driver (S) 
tional) 

State Department of Health 


Food stores (s.t.) 

Clothing stores (s.t.) 

Hardware stores (s.t.) 

Bakery (S) 

Insurance companies (s.t.) 

Banks (S, N) 

Wholesale house (F) 

Peddlers, salesmen, deliverymen 

Cs-tO . . * , 

Home Demoiistration Agent 
(N, National) 

Health and Welfare Services 
County Nurse (N) 

County Board of Health (N) 
Relief offices (N, National) 




State Cattle Inspector 
Red Cross (National) 

Junior Red Cross (National) 


Recreational Occupations 
Moving picture theaters (s.t.) 
C.C.C. State Park (National) 

Religious and Professional Oc- 
cupations 

Priest (N) 

Music teacher (S) 

Doctors (s.t.) 

Veterinarians (S, N) 

Dentists (s.t.) 


Government Occupations 
Town Board (Township) 

County Highway Commission 

(N) 

Assessor (N) 

State) Emergency Occupations 

Cons^ation officers (National) Draft Bowd (N, NatiOTal) 
rS mail carrier (National) ^^se CormcU (N, Nauonal) 
W.P.A. and N.Y.A. (National) Radon Board (N, National) 
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The contribution of each occupation to the cliildren's daily 
lives was discussed, further ways of utilizing its benefits were 
considered, and the dependence of each occupation upon the 
rural communities’ trade or patronage was pointed out. Recog- 
nition of the interdependence of rural and urban communities 
gave the children a new appreciation of the significance of 
agriculture among the nation’s occupations. 

The older children, who were beginning to think rather 
definitely of their own future, wanted to discuss the prepara- 
tion required for the various otxupations, and asked for sources 
of information which would give them guidance in choosing 
vocations. At your suggestion they wrote to the State Employ- 
ment Service at the county seat, to inquire for printed material 
and to ask if there was someone who could come to the school 
to talk to them. 

While waiting for a reply they studied the occupations of 
the graduates of Riverside School who were working outside 
the community. They made a list of their occupations and 
found, from their families or by an exchange of letters, what 
preparation each had made for his particular work. In most 
cases they had finished either the academic or the 
course at Springville High School, and some had gone on to 
vocational schools or to colleges for further training. In con- 
trast, comparatively few of the graduates who were still in 
the community had completed their high school courses 
or gone on to other schools and colleges. These findings 
set the children to discussing their own plans for high 
school. ® 

The seventh graders were rather vague about their future 
plans. Alice guessed that she wanted to be a teacher and that 
^e would probably go to high school; the Bergen boys "didn’t 
know.” John still planned to leave school when he was six- 
teen, but was not clear as to what kind of work he would find. 
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During the preceding weelcs the out-of-school group, at your 
suggestion, had invited him to join their woodworting class 
under Mr. Lind. Now he thought he might “take up carpen- 
try” when he left school. 

The eighth graders, however, had given the matter serious 
thought. Anna definitely planned to go to high school, and 
now, with your encouragement and with the improvement in 
her school work brought about by more regular attendance, she 
no longer feared being "too dumb” and was looking forward 
to high school with anticipation. Afterward she hoped to take 
nurse’s training. Alvin, of course, planned to go to high school 
and then hoped to go to the State Agricultural College. “And 
I'm coming back to Riverside when I’m through!” he declared 
firmly. 

Tom, however, did not plan to finish high school. "I’m going 
to go and take the business oiurse till I’m sixteen; then I’m 
going to help Pa on the farm. Pa says college is a foolish ex- 
pense; he’s got along all right widiout it.” You made no reply 
hut you remembered that you had not yet had that talk with 
Mr. Karp and decided to do so at once. Tom was too intelli-- 
gent a boy to be deprived of the education which his father 
could well afford to give him. College education was not the 
only kind of valuable education, you knew, but Tom would 
face quite different problems in agriculture from those that 
confronted his father when he began farming. Tom needed 
the knowledge and perspective which he could get at agricul- 
tural college to equip him to manage the big farm successfully 
when his father retired. 

The reply from the State Employment Service mentioned 
that a newly appointed Junior Counselor would meet with 
the school children on a certain afternoon, and suggested that 
all out-of-school youth in the community be invited to the 
meeting. The children sent the letter to the president of the 
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young people’s club, and most of the members attended die 
meeting. 

The young man who was die Junior Counselor brought a 
wealth of information and material to the children and young 
people. He told them of the constandy expanding employ- 
ment in industry and suggested that the out-of-school youth 
who were interested in enrolling for industrial work come to 
the county ofBce for interviews and aptitude tests. He told 
them what information a candidate for employment should 
present to an employer. He gave diem, for the school library, 
pamphlets and mimeographed material on the qualifications 
demanded for various skilled occupations. He answered the 
young people’s questions patiendy and fully. 

When he finished, you said, "This has been most helpful 
to all of us. My own knowledge about vocational guidance is 
so inadequate and we have so litde printed material that I felt 
quite hopeless about dealing with these questions. Many of 
the other teachers would appreciate the same help, I believe. 
Will you have time to go to the other schools^ If so, I will 
suggest it to the County Superintendent.’’ 

"That’s part of my job,” he said. "I’ve already talked with 
Mr. Gray; but if you’d tell him that you found this worth 
while today, and if you’d interest the other teachers in 
using my services, it would get the program started more 
rapidly.” 

The Junior Counselor’s talk was discussed at great length 
by the children the next day, and they raised a number of 
questions about the demand for workers in industry, to which 
the counselor had referred. These brought about a discussion 
of the effects of the war upon industry and trade throughout 
the world, and the part America was called upon to perform 
because of her resources and her isolation from battle areas. 
Suddenly Tom spoke with unusual veh^ence. "Pa says 
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America should never have gone into the warl” he exclaimed. 
“We didn’t have any reason to get mixed up in it at all.” 

The other children appealed to you. "We had to fight to 
keep democracy in the world, didn’t we, Miss Lee?” 

But Tom shook his head angrily. “Pa says democracy is just 
a word. It doesn’t mean anything. The people that have ambi- 
tion will get ahead, anyway, and the others are too lazy to care 
whether they vote or not.” 

"But, Tom, democracy is more than voting or getting ahead. 
It’s a way of living that people have worked hundreds of years 
to build up. It gives people freedom to do the kind of work 
they want to do, to go to the church they choose, to speak 
freely in meetings, to manage their own government.” Tom 
subsided, still looking unconvinced, and die others stared at 
you with troubled eyes. "Wouldn’t you like to know how 
people first thought about democracy and how they built it up 
as it is today and what it has done for us?” you asked. 

Their faces cleared, and someone asked, “Could we use the 
new encyclopedia?” 

You almost laughed, in your relief from the moment’s ten- 
sion, but you said gravely, 'Tes, I think it would give us a 
great deal of help. Suppose you see what you can find in our 
library, too.” 

After school you sat down to think through the problem. 
Probably Mr. Karp was not the only person in the community 
who said democracy was only a word. Could you make it mean 
something important and real to the children? They would be 
called upon to take part in the rebuilding of the postwar 
world; they needed to understand how democracy had grown 
up and why great nations fought to preserve it; they needed 
to understand how it was interwoven with the life and the 
interdependence of those nations. 

What could you do to further those understandings? You 
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took down the "D" volume of the encyclopedia and read the 
article on democracy. It was simple and concise, and suddenly 
you began to see that much of your history material in the 
upper grades was embraced in it. Rapidly you outlined the 
main points of the growth of democracy given in the article, 
and then you turned to the course of study to find the material 
in history, geography, and citizenship which fitted into your 
outline: 


Growth of Dsmooraciy 


GrAOE AND 

iN.THB Woam 

CoimsB OR Stosy Toko 

SOB^BCT 

Greece 

The Greeks gave democracy 
to the worla 

VI 

Athenian Assembly 

History 

Rome 

Government in Rome 

VI 

Republic 

Roman republic 

Rome, the great lawgiver 

History 

Middle Ages 

Middle Ages 

VI 

English "hundreds" 

Feudalism 

History 

Free cities 

. Guilds 

Beginning of trade 

Village and town life 


Magna Carta 

Interest in travel and com- 
merce 



Pint Representative Gov- 
eminent (Engltsh Fai- 

liamenO 

American Independence 


' Our Constitution 


American Revolution and es- 
tablishment of American 
nation 

The outcomes of the Revolu- 
tion 

Critical political and eco- 
nomic conditions following 
the war 

The Constitution of 1787 


Growth of nationalism and 
democracy 

Reasons for Monroe Doc- Foreign relations! policy of 
tnTic neutrality 


vn 

History 


VIII 


vn 

History 
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Growth ob Demoobaoy 
IN THB Would 

The beginnings of woild 
trade 


Other republics in America 


World War I 

Why America entered die 
war 

League of Nations 
Why America did not join 
Restriction of inunigtadon 
Aftereffects of the war: 
the depression 

World Trade 
Imports and exports 
Search for raw materials 
Competition for markets 


ConasB OB StodtToho 

Growdi of manufacturing 
Reasons for its growth 
Changes in foreign trade 

World expansion and the 
new democracy 

Ladn Amencan republics 

Changes affecdng life of peo- 
ple since 1900 

Oui Asiadc policies and in- 
terests CPhuippines) 

The World War 

Reasons for United States en- 
tering die war 

What people did at home to 
help win the war 

Results of the war on the 
United States 

Trade 

Imports, exports; advantages 
and disadvantages for 
trade in European and 
Asiadc countries 
South America: mineral re- 
agricultural 

Africa; Why European na- 
tions became interested 
in mqploring and settling 
It 

World trade: flow of world 
trade, rank of principal 
nadons, nature and' des- 
tinadon of chief exports 
of the United States, 
chief land and water 
routes over whidi trade 
moves 


sources, 

products 


Grads AND 
Subject 


vm 

History 


VI 

Geography 

vn 

Geography 


Significance to world trade 
of: peace, stable govern- 
ment, educadon, conser- 
vation, treades, tariffs 
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14a 

Ghowth of Demochact 
IN THE World 

New Deal measures to over- 
come effects of the de- 
pression 

The second war for democ- 
racy 

Why it began 

Our isolationist policy 

Why we cannot be iso- 
lated 

A new world-democracy 


Grads AND 

CooRSB OP Study Topio Subject 

CNo material in course of 
study, which was writ- 
ten in 1930) 


The material from the course of study readily organized 
itself into a kind of unit on which the three upper grades 
could work together. Part of the section on the ancient and 
medieval periods would be new material for the sixth grade 
and would provide a meaningful review for the other two 
grades; the section on the early development of American 
democracy and the material on world trade would be new for 
the seventh grade and would provide the review which the 
eighth graders needed for their State Examinations; the section 
on contemporary history would be new material for the eighth 
grade. While much of the reading material recommended in 
die course of study for the sevendi and eighth grades might 
be too difficult for the sixdi graders, they would profit by the 
discussions and could read parallel material in some of the 
simpler American history texts which were written for fifth 
grade use. The new encyclopedia could he used for informa- 
tion not contained in the history books. 

Working together in the larger group would be stimulating 
to all the grades and would allow a long daily class period in 
which it would he possible to guide each child in his reading 
so that each could work at his own level. The long period 
would provide time for reports on individual readings and 
for ample discussion. 
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The plan seemed so promising that you began to examine 
the course of study for material which would lend itself to 
a gi'milgr unit of work for the middle grades. The subject of 
dairying was one in which the whole community was inter- 
ested and you found that it was touched upon frequently in 
the sections on fourth and fifth grade geography and history. 
You set down its various aspects in outline form, as you had 
the former subject, with the corresponding materials from the 
course of study: 




Ghade AND 

DAinyiMO 

CouasB or Study Torio 

SUBJBOT 

Millc as a food 

Values of milk in diet 

ni,iv,v 

Heal^ 

Dependence of cities on 

Life on the farm and in the 

in 

farms f 01 milk supply 

city 

Social 

Studies 

Transportation of milk 

Transportation by land 

V 

Geography 

V 

Government protection of 

How our state safeguards her 

milk 

people's health 

Health 

Dairying as an industry 

Relationship between envi- 

IV,V 

ronment and agriculture 

Geography 

In the state 

Dairying as a state industry 

V 

In the nation 

Dairying in the United States 

Geography 

In other nations 

Dairying in Holland and 

IV 

Use of machinery in dairy- 

Switzerland 

Geography 

Use of power in agriculture 

V 

ing 


Geography 

The making of huttei 

Care of cattle and miUt in 
modem times 

Dairying in the United States 

V 

Geography 

Care of cattle and milk in 

Differences in early and mod- 

IV 

pioneer times 

em life in our state 

History 

Early' dairying in our state 

Development of agriculture 
in our state 


Early pastoral life 

Pastoral, and early agricul- 

m 

tuml life 

Social 

Studies 
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Some of the material on dairying was included in the third 
grade sections in the course of study, but you hesitated about 
the possibility of including that grade in the group with fourth 
and fifth grades. Most of the available reading material would 
be too difficult for them, with the exception of Christine, and 
their interests were more akin to those of the lower grades 
than to those of the grades above theirs. But Christine’s mental 
capacity and industry made difficult tasks challenging. You 
remembered how happily she had worked with the older chil- 
dren on the community history, and you decided that joining 
the older group would give her satisfaction and needed en- 
richment. 

The next step in your preparation was to readjust the daily 
program to the new plan. Grouping two or three grades to- 
gether and combining the history and geography periods re- 
quired some exchanging of subjects from morning to afternoon 
and vice versa, but you finally evolved a program which in- 
cluded the original amotmts of time, grouped to fit the group- 
ing of children and classes. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade geography and history periods made a fifty-minute so- 
cid studies period before morning recess; the fourth and fifth 
grade geography and history periods could make another 
social studies period of forty minutes after recess, if ihe morn- 
ing arithmetic period were moved into the afternoon. As you 
typed the new program onto a card, you remembered the 
program with which you had started in the fall— thirty-one 
separate class periods; now there were twelve! 

8:30- 9:10 Work period 
9:10- 9:25 Evaluation and planning period 
9:25-10:05 Reading 1 , 11 , III 
10:05-10: 55 Social Studies VI, VII, VIII 
10:55-11:00 Recess 
11:00-11:40 Social Studies IV, V 
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11:40-11:50 Science VIII 
11:50-12:50 Noon period 
12:50- 1:20 Reading I, II, III 
1:20- 2:10 Arithmetic III-VIII 
2:10- 2:35 Physical Education 
2:35- 2:50 Language I-III 
2:50- 3:20 Language IV-VIII 
3:20- 3:50 Work period 
3:50- 4:00 Music 

When your plans were completed to your satisfaction, you 
went to see Mr. Gray. "I would like^ to try grouping the five 
upper grades into two large groups for about six weeks while 
we work on these two units,” you said, and explained your 
plan for organiTing the course of study materials into units 
around two large central themes. 

He read your plans carefully and examined the new pro- 
gram. "You have written your purposes here, I see,” he said, 
"but why do you think you can accomplish them better by 
grouping the grades together than by keeping them separate'?” 

You thought for a moment and then answered, "I think 
there are four main reasons. In the first place, our grades are 
so small (the largest ones have only four children) that they 
aren't really social groups. I have found that when we com- 
bine grades, as we have in language class and in our planning 
and work periods, the larger group, of different ages, seems to 
stimulate discussion. It gives the children opportunity to co- 
operate with others older and younger than they and to ex- 
change ideas with them. 

"The second reason is that these two subjects are of interest 
to more than one grade. The older children are interested in 
the growth of democracy and in world trade and industry. 
The middle graders are interested in the things going on about 
them; and dairying is one of the commonest occupations in 
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our conununity, the main means of earning the family living 
in most cases. They had been studying about the value of milt ; 
in diet, and they need to realize how important dairy 
farms are to the health of people in cities. ^ 

"The third reason is that bringing subject matter together 
around centers such as these will show the children its relation 
to their own lives and give diem a purpose in learning it. 
And last, by grouping the grades we can have longer periods 
for reports on our reading, and time to discuss what the chil- 
dren have read and how it is related to their own experiences.” 

Mr. Gray listened attentively. "This is quite a departure 
from what we have been doing," he said, "hut I believe your 
ideas are sound." 

"I used these criteria from the California Teachers’ Guide* 
which my former critic teacher recommended, and these two 
units seemed to measure up fairly well,” you answered. "What 
do you think?” 


SoMB Chttehu for Evaluattno the Larger AoTrvrrrEs 
OF Each Level 

1. Is the activity so closely related to the child's life that he will 
want to carry it through? 

2. Is it sufficiently witlun the range of accomplishment of the 
learner to insure a satisfactory degree of success? 

3. Is it so v^ed from the previous activity that it will permit the 
child s all-round development? 

4. Does it furnish opportunities for many kinds of endeavor? 

5. Does the subject matter involved present major fields of human 
achievement? 

^ involve an extension of present insights and 


o’ Tiro? Ft)vi<le an opportunity for social contacts? 
o. Will it lead into other profitable activities? 

* Comcul™ Commission. Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 

Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Grades, p. 35. Saaamentm 
Cahfoima State Department of Education, 1930. 658 $1.00 
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"Yes, I think your units do measure up,” he said, "so far as 
I can judge from what I know of your children. Go ahead and 
try your plan and when you’re through send me a report as to 
how it worked out. By the way, I’d like to see that Teachers' 
Guide." 

"One of the other teachers is using it now, but they’re all 
coming over to Riverside again next Saturday and I’ll get it. 
Why don’t you come out? We’ve been having such interesting 
discussions. We'd like to have you join in them.” 

On Monday morning you introduced the new work to the 
children. With the middle grade group you approached the 
subject of the distribution of dairy products by asking each of 
the children where his family sold its milk. Many took their 
cream to the co-operative creameryj others sold milk to the 
dairy company. "Where does it go then?” you asked. Few of 
the children knew definitely, and they began to plan how to 
find out. 

To the upper grade group, you said, "You remember the 
discussion we had last week about democracy. I was wonder- 
ing afterward if you really know what democracy is. Will you 
take your history study period today to write a paragraph, or 
more if you wish, telling me what you think democracy is and 
how you think it started? Then we’ll all talk yom: answers over 
together.” 

The children enjoyed working in the larger groups and 
gradually learned new skills through finding material on the 
questions which were raised in the group discussions. They 
used the new encyclopedia constantly and learned to consult 
the index for cross references and to select pertinent informa- 
tion from the material found. They learned to write summaries 
and such outlines as were appropriate for their grade levels, 
and progressed in ability to make clear, well-organized reports 
•to the group. The long class periods were used for reports on 
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leading, for discuksion, for organizing group summaries, and 
for in^vidual guidance in the use of reference materials and 
in improving skills in reading and -writing. Language class 
periods were sometimes utilized for work on such skills, hut 
as ^ring advanced, these periods were made into one long 
period, during which all the grades participated in apprecia* 
tion and conservation activities. 

In January and February the children worked on bird- 
houses during the handwork periods and learned details con- 
cerning the size and habits of the birds for which the houses 
were designed. As the first meadow larks and robins appeared, 
the birdhouses were placed on the school grounds or in home 
yards, and the children watched eagerly for the coming of the 
birds which would use them. 

Hepaticas, hloodroots, spring beauties, anemones, and violets 
were transplanted into the terrarium and bloomed before the 
outdoor plants. Sprigs of Juneherry, cherry, plum, and for- 
sythia were forced indoors, and the schoolroom -was brightened 
by the delicate beauty of their blossoms. 

The bareness of the schoolyard became apparent to the 
children, and you guided them in a study of wild plants and 
shrubs of similar habitat which might be transplanted to beau- 
tify it. With the help of the out-of-school young people 
they grouped young cedars in clumps which hid the bare 
foundations at the sides of the porch, and they brought in 
seed-bearing shrubs which would attract birds the following 
winter. 

The sandbank at the back of the school had been eroded 
badly by the late winter rains, and the children consulted their 
fathers and the local soil conservation chairman as to grasses 
and vines which would provide anchorage for the sand. Study 
of soi conservation practices in the community grew out of a 
visit of the local chairman to the school, and the children re- 
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ported gullies and washed fields to him. They made models of 
the terrace and contour methods of erosion prevention, of 
which he had told them, in damp soil in the schoolyard, and 
they collected bulletins and pamphlets on soil conservation to 
circulate among their parents. 

As the wild flowers began to bloom, the noon periods were 
used for nature walks, and soon the most attractive routes were 
combined into a "Nature Trail,” over which "guides” led the 
parents at the next Open House, identifying the flowers, trees, 
and shrubs, and explaining means of conserving them. The 
children had written to the Wild Flower Preservation Society 
for lists of flowers which should never be picked for decora- 
tion, those which might be picked sparingly, and those which 
might be picked freely, and were faithful in abiding by these 
suggestions. They picked flowers which were abundant, or 
which propagated diemselves freely, and learned to arrange 
them with foliage in loose, attractive bouquets quite different 
from the tightly wadded bunches of flowers which children 
often bring to school. 

Later, when animal life began to appear in ponds, the ter- 
rarium plants were taken back to the woods, and the aquarium 
was stocked with srxails, salamanders, water insects, and min- 
nows. A jar of frogs’’eggs was observed closely from day to day, 
and the evolution of the tadpoles proved a fascinating proc- 
ess. 

With their broadening knowledge of the outdoor life around 
them the children's appreciation of its beauty increased and 
they expressed its color and rhythm in their first poetry writ- 
ing. Their poems were short, often unrhymed, but they re- 
flected the wonder of spring and the beauties of its imfolding 
which country children are privileged to enjoy. 

* Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc., 3740 Oliver Street, Washington, 

D. C. CFiee lists as given above, and other publications for school use.^ 
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trips to Sprmgville to fit the train schedules, and the plans 
were completed. 

At the railroad station the children saw a freight train with 
its varied types of cars. The engineer let them peep into his 
cah, and tlie station telegrapher showed them how he sent 
messages and e^lained tlie block signal system. The half hour 
on the streamline train passed all too quickly as the children 
were shown the diner with its compact kitchen, the making of 
a berth in the sleeping car, a compartment "just like a litfl e 
house, the shower baths in the dressing, rooms, and the 
luxurious observation car. In Fairmont they spent an hour at 
the refrigeration plant, an hour at the market, and an hour at 
the wholesale house. They ate their lunch in the park and 
made a short visit to the library before it was time to return to 
Springville. 

The primary children had begged to go to Fairmont, but 
you realized that it would be far too fatiguing a trip for them, 
and had promised them an excursion of their own. Their work 
had centered around two main interests during the spring- 
in February around a "post office" for the school valentines, 
and later around a "wheat farm" which they had planted in a 
flat box. Their wheat had sprouted and had grovim into a 
green carpet in the box; then they had dramatized harvesting 
and threshing it and taking it to the elevator. From there they 
had been uncertain as to its course, but they knew that eventu- 
ally it became bread. Using the illustration in the encyclo- 
pedia, you had gone through the milling process with tbpm 
and had then discussed home baking and what they knew of 
bakeries. Now you suggested visiting the flour miU and bakery 
in Springville. ^ 
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They planned their excursion with great care, dictating let- 
ters to the managers, arranging with patents for transportation, 
plannin g what diey would look for, and discussing safety pre- 
cautions which they must observe around the machinery. Mrs. 
Anderson volunteered to accompany the group, and you were 
grateful for her assistance, for in spite of their good intentions 
die children’s curiosity often drew them too near the whirling 
machines. With these younger children you made shorter 
visits than you did with the older group, and you plarmed for 
lunch and rest between the two hours. While many of the 
processes were too complex for their imderstanding, the 
primary children . gained an imderstanding of the work in- 
volved in producing a common necessity of their lives and a 
realization of the relation between their farms and the neigh- 
boring towns. 

For the last Open House the little children opened the pro- 
gram with a series of songs about the baker and the miller and 
gave a "movie” of the travels of a wheat seed "From Farm to 
City and Back Again.” The upper grade group repeated the 
“Oath of an Athenian Youth” and followed it by a series of 
tableaux, "Milestones in Democracy,” depicting the signing 
of the Magna Carta by King John, the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitutional Convention, and the 
League of Nations. Alvin closed this section of the program 
with a summary of the problems of world democracy in the 
past twenty years and the children’s prophecy of "world de- 
mocracy twenty years from now." The middle group presented 
its frieze, "Dairying Round the World," with a brief explana- 
tion of each scene. Then they served chocolate milk while the 
younger children passed plates of sandwiches made of whole- 
wheat bread which they had helped to make at home. 

The young people’s group had been having a discussion 
period once a month, during the recreation evening, and had 
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asked to hold a panel at the Open House. Their subject was 
"What Riverside Community Needs,” and they gave a force- 
ful presentation of the lacks of the community as they saw 
them. 

The older people joined the discussion, and there was lively 
argument as to which needs were most acute and whether it 
was possible to remedy them. The older men declared that a 
paved road was most vital, the women insisted that an electric 
line was most needed, and the young people held out for a 
community recreation building. The road had been surveyed, 
but the county and state could not agree on the apportioning of 
funds for its completion. The discussion culminated in elect- 
ing Mr. Karp to head a committee to present a community 
petition to the proper officials for an early settlement of the 
difficulty between coimty and state. The women proposed 
forming a “Co-operative Electric Company,” similar to the 
creamery co-operative, to run wires from the nearest power 
line and to distribute light and power in the community. Mrs. 
Anderson was elected chairman of a committee to assemble 
information and to canvass community interest in such a 
project. 

But no one championed die young people’s cause— roads 
and electricity were "practical”; recreation was merely "fun.” 
Finally you joined the discussion: "The school has been so 
crowded this year with all the activities and materials the chil- 
dren needed, and with the young people’s activities, too, that 
I have often wished we had another room. Would it cost a 
great deal to add an L on the east side of the building and 
make a room which could be used for community gatherings? 
A kitchen could be built into one corner of it, and there could 
be storage cupboards for tools and materials. We could use it 
for a school workroom, and the young people could use it eve- 
nings for their workshop or for a recreation room." 
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The young people applauded, but their elders began to talk 
about school taxes and building costs. Mr. Lind made an offer. 
“If I could work at it between my other jobs, and if these 
young fellows would help me. I’d give you a pretty low bid on 
the work,” he said. With his support sentiment began to swing 
about, and the school board was asked to study the possible 
cost and availability of materials and to call a district meeting 
for further discussion. 

The last weeks of the year went by rapidly. You prepared 
your report for Mr. Gray on the new grouping plan and on the 
outcomes of the units the two older groups had carried 
through. In addition to the skills in finding and organizing 
information which the childrai had gained, and to their in- 
creased ease in discussion and success in co-operative activity, 
they had learned many basic attitudes and comprehensions. 
They had come to understand and appreciate the relation of 
the exchange of commodities to people's modes of living, the 
function of transportation and communication in increasing 
the interdependence between communities and nations, and 
the work of the great numbers of people who carry on the 
various aspects of exchange. They had gained appreciation, 
too, of the problems of governments in controlling trade rela- 
tionships, and had seen how the war was related both to trade 
and to the defense of the ideal of democratic government. 
They had seen the working of democracy in their own “school 
commimity,” and had gained a perspective Chnmature in most 
cases but providing a foundation for later study) on the devel- 
opment of democracy as man’s struggle to improve human 
welfare. They had tried to formulate, in keeping with their 
own experiences, a visualizatitxi of what the world might be 
like if nations had the same peaceful interrelations as existed 
between their own community and its neighbor communities. 

With your report to Mr. Gray you enclosed a note: 
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During these six weeks I have come to fed that this plan of 
wocking in laiger groups is the organization of time and classes 
which makes it possible to meet the needs of my children most 
successfully. I realize that not all the subject matter required in 
the course of study can be covered, and that there might be much 
overlapping from year to year if all the work were carried on in this 
way— though I have found the review very hdpful for seventh and 
eighth grade, and I think the "preview” which the sixth graders 
got wiU help them to be more interested in United States history 
in the later grades. 

I would like to combine grades for occasional units next year, 
when the subject matter hts together, in social studies, health, and 
science, and I would like to continue using the new daily program 
h}r all our classes. Miss Smith, Miss Engen, and I have decided to 
go to summer school, and if you are willing, we would all like to 
work out some plans for such units for next year. Could we meet 
with you soon on a Saturday, to discuss possible units with you? 


The three teachers had been meeting at your school one 
Saturday each month, and two others had joined the group. 
Discussions had centered around problems met in the several 
schools and communities, and all of the group had profited by 
working together to devise solutions. You had ordered from 
the state library the books recommended by Miss Neal, and 
they had been circulated among the teachers. Every month 
eadi teacher reported to the group on the progress made in 
her school, told how she had used the reading material to help 
solve her problems, and asked help with any new problems 
which had arisen. 

Mr. Gray had visited briefly one Saturday morning and 
had been enthusiastic about what had been accomplished. "I 
wish I had had time to meet with you before,” he said. "I'm 
astonished at how much you’ve done in these few meetings. 
In the fall I’d like to have a meeting of all the teachers and 
let you tell them about your study groups. Perhaps we can get 
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some others started. Working in small groups like this on real 
problems from your own schools is an ideal way to improve 
your teaching." 

It was time for the state examinations and for preparing the 
last report card of the year. During the preceding months you 
had continued the letters accompanying the report cards and 
had been gratified at the increase of informal visiting. A short 
conference each month with each child, while you were work- 
ing out his report, had helped the children to see their own 
needs and to co-operate with you and with their homes in 
meeting them. 

Now you asked each one in the five upper grades to write 
a summary of his year’s work as he saw it, and to talk it over 
with you. Together you discussed his promotion and prepared 
the final report to his parents. None of the children had 
"failed”; all were promoted to the next grade. But a number 
were retarded in one or more subjects to the extent that they 
needed special adjustments for the next year. Freddie had 
been doing as much individual reading as you could provide, 
and had also been reading daily with the third grade. He 
agreed to continue in September, and that was entered in his 
report. Ruby had been practicing arithmetic with the fourth 
graders and volunteered to continue in the fall. John sdll 
planned to take up carpentry when he left school, but he had 
decided to finish eighth grade. He wanted extra work in arith- 
metic so he could take an evening course in mechanical draw- 
ing after he finished, as Mr. Lind had suggested. 

The eighth graders were studying diligently for their exami- 
nations and looking forward with somewhat mixed feelings to 
the unknown world of Springville High School. After the 
state examinations were over, you arranged for them to spend 
a day at the high school as the guests of the graduates of 
Riverside School who were enrolled there, so that they might 
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have an introductory contact with the new school. They cani P 
back full of enthusiasm about the shops, the gymnasium, the 
school band, and the classes they had visited. Even Tom 
showed new interest in going to high school. You had talTfafl 
with his father, as you had planned, but he was firm in his 
decision that Tom should stop school at sixteen. You had real- 
ized that he was not used to being crossed; only Tom himself 
could change his attitude, and you could help only by encour- 
aging Tom’s interest and by seeing that he was given proper 
guidance in high school. You wrote a reminder in the section 
of your notebook on "Plans for Next Year”: 

See high school counselor in September about eighth graders, 
especially about studying Tom’s abilities and guiding him into 
suitable courses. Suggest importance of economics and agriculture 
and possible college work in these fields. i 

These "plans” were only jottings which you had noted as 
ideas had occurred to you, and you were eager to find time to 
organize them before you went to summer school. There were 
so many possibilities opening out before you as you grew to 
understand the children better and as you came closer to the 
community and its problems. The monthly letters to the par- 
ents had clarified your conception of each child’s needs, and 
the informal talks with the parents who came to visit had in- 
creased your sense of responsibility. They were so sincere in 
their interest in their children’s welfare, but they were so often 
hampered by traditions and prejudifces. They as well as the 
children needed contacts with other communities and other 
ways of hving than their own. Could you plan the next year's 
work so that it would help all of you to see Riverside Com- 
munity as part of a broader community? , 

The children had been asking about the dosing-day picnic, 
and you had talked over several possibilities with &em. Part of 
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the earlier work on conservation had been a study of state 
parks and other areas -where conservation had been directed 
toward providing recreation facilities. The C.C.C. camp, estab- 
lished at Blue Lake some years previously, had now completed 
a state recreation park on the lake shore. Few of the children 
had visited it, and you felt that it was a recreation resource 
vphich the commimity might use during the summer months. 
You had talked with the teachers of the two nearest schools 
about the possibility of a joint picnic and play day at the new 
park. They had entered into the idea at once, and you had all 
gone one Sunday afternoon to explore its facilities. 

When you presented this suggestion to the children, they 
clapped witb delight and were soon urging their parents to 
come to the planning meeting scheduled at the school. In spite 
of the pressure of spring work, many attended the meeting 
and co-operated willingly in arranging transportation. It was 
decided that it would be most feasible for each family to take 
its own picnic dinner, rather than for everyone to plan a 
co-operative meal. Ice cream, which vtras always a feature of 
the picnic, would be bought at the concession in the park. 

'Three-Community Day,” as the children named the affair, 
was a great success. One of the teachers acted as life guard on 
the beach for those who wished to swim or wade, and the 
other supervised games for the little children and led the com- 
munity singing at the end of the day. You supervised games 
for the older children and adults. The children had several 
baseball games going at once, the young people played the 
older men, and the mothers joined in the children's games or 
had races of their own. 

The older people enjoyed their contacts with the adults of 
the neighboring communities and spent much of their day in 
litde groups chatting about common interests. There were 
some ties already established between the men, through the 
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breeders’ association, the soil conservation activities, and the 
Farm Bureau, and the women soon found congenial subjects 
for conversation. All three community groups intermingled at 
the lunch tables, and the older people, after the children had 
scampered away to more active pursuits, held an informal 
meeting in which they decided to organize a unified demand 
for the new road, and discussed possible collaboration of all 
three commimities in an electrification co-operative. 

The day closed with a grand climax in the big “community 
sing,” and the families drove away in their cars calling hearty 
farewells to their new "neighbors.” The children had had their 
picnic, and Riverside community had joined hands with its 
fellow communities in a new co-operation. 
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The June breeze fluttered the letter under your hand, and 
the myriad sounds of the surrounding farms drifted through 
the windows. How quiet the room seemed without the chil- 
dren; how bare it was with the curtains packed away, the desks 
and shelves cleared, and the tables pushed back against the 
walls. 

Last night you had finished your annual report, and now 
you were ready at last to look ahead to your summer’s work. 
A recent note from Miss Neal had changed the plans which 
you and Miss Engen and Miss Smith had made. Miss Neal 
had written: 

Why don’t you three girk enroll in the curriculum workshop 
which is to be held at Central Teachers College this year? There 
is to be a special section for rural schools, under the leadership of 
Miss Hazel Elden of the State Department of Education. She 
knows one-teacher schools and has done a great deal of curriculum 
work. I think you would get more help nom a workshop, where 
you would have close individual attention and guidance, rhan 
from regular summer session classes. 

The three of you had talked the matter over ^th Mr. Gray 
and had decided to enroll in the workshop. Now you read 
again the mimeographed letter which had come from the 
director: 
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Dear Workshop Member: 

In order that the Curriculum Workshop may give you the 
greatest help during your period of attendance, we are asfcbg each 
mrolled member to send in, at least a week before the opening of 
toe workshop, if possible, such information and questions as 
best enable him to receive the guidance he desires. It is suggested 
that the following items would help the director and his consult- 
ants to make effective preparation for working with you on vour 
problems: ^ ^ 

1. A description of the situation in which you are working, with 
an analysis of the factors and problems which inflnmre the^devd- 
opment of curriculum in your school. 

2. A brief r^sum^ of the process of curriculum development in 
your school to date, induding objectives and progress toward 
their accomplishment. 

3. A statement of the particular- problems or interests upon 

wtoch you vnsh to focus your work during the workshop period 
and my questions or suggestions as to your work. ’ 

It is suggested that ea^ member bring virith him an inventory 
ot toe textbooks and reference materials available, and such recorils 
and other materials as will hdp him in making curriculum plans 
tor his own situation. * 

The description was easy enough, you thought as you wrote, 
but how could you condense all that had happened in this 
little room in nine months into a summary which would help 
the workshop director to understand your needs? You had so 
many needs, it seemed: a dearer idea of direction in your work 
with the children; standards hy which to judge what you had 
done; guidance in selecting new learning units for the coining 
year; help in organizing the activities. How could you put it 
all into your report? 

Once more the quotation from Goethe came to you: “Only 
engage, and then the mind grows heated.” It had helped you 
many times when you couldn't see the next step Now, 
at least, you had the outline in the director's letter to follow. 
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"Begin," you admonished yourself, and resolutely wrote be- 
neadi the paragraphs of description: “Factors and Problems 
Influencing Curriculum Development.” 

You had never systematically anal)raed the situation in 
which you were working, you thought. You had taken the 
"factors and problems” as they came and had evolved your 
plans from week to week as one need or problem had led to 
another. As one solution had been reached, or partially 
reached, its outcomes had seemed to bring new purposes into 
view, and the children’s experiences had grown in a kind of 
chain from one to the next. 


What factors had influenced those experiences? What prob- 
lems had affected them? Your mind traced back to the begin- 


ning weeks of school. It had all begun, as you once told Mr. 
Gray, because Christine tattled so much. You had suddenly 
become aware of the children's need for something beyond 


recitations and textbooks and had set to work to find out more 


about that need. Yes, that had been the first factor in develop- 
ing new experiences in Riverside School. You wrote "Needs 
of the Children” under "Factors” and then listed briefly the 
outstanding needs which had appeared during the course of 
the year: 


The primary children needed greater variety of physical and social 
activities. 

All the children needed guidance in their play activities. 

All of them needed some chances for success and leadership, espe- 
cially those who were not successful in school subjects or were 
not accepted by the group. 

They needed greater opportunity to talk together, to take part in 
discussion, and to leam how to plan and work with others. 

The middle and upper grade children needed to understand the 
relation of geography and history to their own lives. 

They all needed a chance to tise reading, language, and arithmetic 
instead of just learning them without any purpose. 
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The realization of these needs had led first to the making 
of the play comer for the primary children and to the intr^ 
duction of new games on the playground. Organizing the 
moimting of the seats had been necessary in order to TTiaVp 
room for the play comer, and you had taken the lead in get- 
ting it started. But from then on the children’s own suggestions 
and purposes had been active factors in developing new activi- 
ties. You turned to the hack of your plan book, where you had 
a record of the projects carried on during the year. As you 
read through the list, you realized that a large proportion had 
been proposed by the children themselves or had grown out of 
some suggestion of theirs. The second factor, then, was "Chil- 
dren’s Interests and Suggestions," and under it you listed those 
which had led to school activities: 

Interest in woodworking and constmction. 

Interest in handwork and drawing. 

Interest in outdoor games. 

Interest in "playing house.” 

Suggestions for beautifying the schoolroom. 

Suggestion to invite parents to visit school. 

Interest in the building of the new house near the school. 
Suggestion of making a model house. 

Literest in fire prevention activities. 

Interest in birds, weather, seasons, and other outdoor subjects. 
Interest in trucks and trains. 

Interest in the people of the commrmity and their occupations. 
Interest in neighboring towns and communities. ■ 

Questions about the war and defense industries. 

Interest in their own vocational future. 


Out of these genera] interests had developed interests in 
spedal aspects of community life, and the children’s own ex- 
penences and contacts outside of school had become a factor 
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in tbe activities canied on vvithin the school. A third factor, 
then, was “Experiences of the Children in the Community.” 
Beneath it you wrote those which had directly affected the 
school activities: 

Experiences in homes and in family life. 

Experiences with foods and cooking, althou^ not always wildi 
well-balanced diet. 

Experiences with dairying and agriculture. 

Contact with other occupations in the community and in neighbor- 
ing communities. 

Experiences in plant culture, gardening, and soil conservation; 
Some experiences in play, but lack of sufficient opportunity for 
recreation in the community as a whole. 

Some experiences with transportation and conununication but lack 
of direct experience with trains and airplanes. 

Narrow experiences with kinds of living in other communities. 

As you reviewed the experiences of the children in the 
commtmity you could see that not only their own experiences 
but the attitude of the community itself toward the sdhool had 
been an important factor in the success of the year’s work. It 
was a prosperous community on the whole, and the children 
had had good "bringing up,” but it was a very conservative 
community. At first, changes in the traditional school proce- 
dures with which they were familiar had not been looked upon 
with favor by some of the parents. But as they had become 
better acquainted with the school and had understood more 
clearly the values of the new experiences which the children 
were having, their attitude changed. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to write down both the attitudes which had been unfavor- 
able to the school’s progress and those which had aided it. You 
headed the section "Community Attitudes Influencing the 
School” and wrote below it; 
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Unfavorable factors ' 

Religious and nationality prejudices reflected by the children 
Distrust with regard to “playing" in 

Lack of recognition of the need for adequate equipment and read 
ing materials in the school. 

Irregular attmdance caused by parents' indifference or by their 
Keeping children out for farm and household work. 

Lack of attention to children’s health needs in many homes. 

Lack of concern for the young people's need for recreation. 

Favorable factors 

^od standards of living in the homes, on the whole. 

Good moral standards in the cranmunity. 

Willingness of school board members to support projects which 
they recognized as practical. 

Gra^g interest of the community in school activities. 
Willingness of patents to cooperate in the hot lunch project, in 
givmg data for community history and in aflowing the children 
to go on excursions. 

Interest in community improvemoiL 

Growing interest in cooperation with neighboring communities. 

What other factors had influenced the work in Riverside 
SAool? Mr. Gray's interest, surely, and the meetings with the 
other teachers. While Mr. Gray had not had time to give 
much guidance, his willingness to give you freedom to try out 
3^r own ideas and to adjust the daily program and the course 
study had been an essential factor. The discussions with the 
other tochers had helped you to think through your own goals 
more clearly, and their interest in and admiration for the work 
m Riverside School had given you confidence in its value. 
Now that the three of you were going to the workshop to- 
gether, you would he able to organize your meetings fo better 
advantaEge next year, and the whole group of teachers would 

benefit from your summer’s study. So, as the final factor, you 
wrote: ' 
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CO-OPBHATION WITH OtHBH SOHOOL WoBKBRS 

Encouragement and support of the county superintendent. 
Friendly, interested attitude of neighboring teachers. 

Discussion, with other teachers, of mutual problems and of 
progress in meeting them. 

Cooperation with neighboring schools in a joint "Community 
Day." 

Now, what problems? As you thought hack to the early 
weeks of school, you realized that some of the diings which 
had seemed problems had really been aids in disguise. They 
had forced you and the children into finding solutions through 
your own efforts, and the solutions had led into new activities 
which had brought richer experience to all of you. Well, why 
not list them as "Problems \\^ch Have Been a Help”: 

Lack of indoor play space for primary children. 

Screwed-down seats. 

School board members too busy to help us. 

Lack of tools and playground equipment. 

The bare schoolroom. 

Having to do our own janitor work. 

The need for balance diet in the homes. 

Other problems had also hdped to stimulate your group 
efforts, but these had come less near to solution than the 
former group. They might be listed as "Problems Partially 
Solved”: 

Children’s lack of experience in working and playing together. 
Their need for practice in leadership. 

Their lack of knowledge and understanding of their own environ- 
ment. 

Some dental, sight, and hearing corrections still needed. 

Children's dislike of history and geography. 

Narrowness of children’s experience outside their own community. 
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Lack of adequate recreation facilities for out-of-school vouth 
for the community as a whole. ^ “ 

Need for intelligent vocational planning for older children an^ 
youth. 

Need for improvement in the daily program of the school to 
provide for both individual and social experiences for the chil- 
dren. 

Several problems were still largely unsolved and continued 
to hamper the success of the school's work. These you listed 
under "Problems Still Unsolved”: 

A raurse of study which was made to fit a school vrith a teacher 
for each grade rather than a one-room school, and which divides 
school work into many separate subjects. 

^ program, except for 

Only ten ininutes allowed for music; no musical instrument in 
the school. 

Lack of ti^ Md materials for enjoying poetry and literature. 
Lack of all other types of reading materials. 

Lack of time and fadlities for providing seventh and dghth grades 
with an adequate variety of social and vocational activities. 

Use of report rards which provide only for letter grades in the 
traditional subjects. ° 

Lack of guidance for the teacher in the selection of activities and 
e;q)eriences for the children. 

The noon creamery whistle blew as you finished rereading 
toe outline you had written. Three hours of work! But it had 
bera worth it. T feel as if I had been riding in an airplane 
seemg the whole year's work spread out like a map!" you 
thought. ‘Even if this doesn't help the workshop director to 
make effective preparation for working’ with me on my prob- 
lems, it has made me think through what I have done this 
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year. Maybe that is why the director asked us to do this before 
we came to the workshop!” 

After lunch you went on to the second item of the director's 
letter with new interest: "Objectives and Progress Made To- 
ward Their Accomplishment.” "There again I didn’t have any 
systematic plan when I started,” you thought. "I saw one or 
two goals at a time, and as we worked toward them new ones 
seemed to appear. Yet they were related to each other, and 
there were some big, general threads running through them 
all. I wonder if I can sort out those threads.” 

You studied over the goals you had written in your plan 
book from week to week, and gradually the larger objectives 
of which they were a part began to take shape in your mind. 
Bit by bit the list evolved into clarity and consistency, and you 
could see running through it a kind of direction which you 
had not realized in your short-term goals. It reflected your year- 
long study of the individual children and your effort to meet 
their needs along many different lines. But were they the 
right linesf' Were there others which you should have fol- 
lowed? And had the things you had worked on together really 
served to further the objectives which you were now reformu- 
lating? 


OBjfiorrvss for the Year 

1. To help the children enjoy working and playing together in 
many different kinds of activities, and adjust themselves 
happily to the “community life” of the schoolroom. 

2. To help them develop increasing independence (as a group 
and individually) in planning, in organizing their ovm ways 
of carrying out their plans, and in criticizing their own rfr 
suits. 

3. To rive the younger children chances for leadership in the 
kinds of activities suited to them. 
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4. To help the older children to take responsibility for the 

younger children when necessary, and to devdop more 
mature leadership. ^ 

5. To organize the routine tasks of schoolroom housekeeping 
and hot limch so that each child may learn to work indt 
pendently or as a member of a committee. 

6. To develop skills in physical, manual, and art activities as well 
as in the tool subjects. 

7. To give every child the chance for successful achievement in 
as many different kinds of activities as possible, especially to 
help every one of them to succeed in the regular school ob- 
jects so far as possible. 

8. To find as many ways as possible to use arithmetic, reading, 
and language as tools for carrying out the children's own in- 
terests and purposes. 

9. To help the children understand that geography and history 
are records of how human beings have o^usted to their en- 
vironment and to each other. 

10. To help the children l^m to understand and enjoy the out- 
oMoors and to share in the conservation of beauty and of 
other natural resources. 

11. To broaden the children's experiences in as many valuable 

directions as possible. 7 uc 

12. To help them to be tolerant of people who live and believe 
Gitterently from themselves. 

13. To mcomage parents to work with children in understand- 
mg health and safety measures and in practicing them habitu- 

14. 'To help the children realize that their community has desm 
able qualities, that other communities depend upon it for 
certain things, and that, in turn, it depends upon other com- 
munities for many services. 

roake the school part of the community and to encourage 
youth and adults to take part in school activities. 

16. To help the children realize more and more, as they grow 
more mature, that all nations and peoples in the world are 
interdependent. 
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As you worked, you found yourself saying again and again, 
“Now what activities contributed to this one? Did we really 
TTinlfp; any progress toward that one?” You leafed through the 
pages of your plan book, where you had kept a record of the 
activities of each week. You could see how some activities had 
helped to achieve certain objectives, but you could think of 
no way to check one against the other. That would be one of 
the things for which you would ask help in the workshop, 
you decided, and went on to the next point in the director’s 
letter: “A Brief Rdsumd of Progress Made Toward Their 
Accomplishment.” 

You began with a summary of the early weeks of the year, 
during which you had followed the course of study and your 
textbooks rather closely and had continued the plan, used by 
the former teacher, of separate classes for all grades in each 
subject. So much was easy, but could you summarize as briefly 
and simply the ways in which this organization had gradually 
been modified to allow a greater variety of activities and a 
more flexible program? Slowly you went on, setting down each 
step as you remembered it: 

1. As I began to see the needs of the children, especially of the 
beginners, I asked the school board’s permission to remove the 
unused seats in the schoolroom, to make room for a play comer 
for the little children. The older boys helped remove these seats 
and mount those remaining on runners, so that we could move 
them about as we needed space for indoor play and other activ- 
ities. 

2. When we began to mount the seats and to make the play 
comer, we needed extra time not provided on the program. We 
took a work period— from before school to 9:25 a.m.— and then 
made up the time by combining all the arithmetic class periods 
into one long period. I found that the long period made it pos- 
sible to supervise the work of all the grades at once, and to give 
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individual help to those who needed it. Each child made an 
"arithmetic progress chart" and worked hard to improve his 
record. When a ™up needed the same help, or when new 
work was being developed, I worked with groups for part of 
the period. This was such a satisfactory plan that we kmt it 
for me rest of the year. ^ 

3. We required so much discussion and planning time for out 

work projects that we combined language rlnssps part of the 
time, also. We found having a larger discussion group so help- 
ful that we finally otcanized two permanent language groum 
— raades 1-3 and gta<to 4-8. Work on the mechanics of Eng- 
lish was carried on individually as “ 

4. The history and geography in fifth grade and in sixth were 

so closely related that we combined die two class periods for 
each of those grades and had a longer "social studies’' period 
instead of a short class in geography and another in history 
each day. ^ 

5. The chilihen from several wades worked together on a com- 
munity history and on a study of the edipre of the moon-each 
child choosing the subject he prefened. This grouping of dif- 
ferent age levels worked out so satisfactorily that we worked 
together in other "mixed” groups when it was convenient or 
desirable. 

6. The three primary grades often worked together in reading be- 
caure there was only one child in the second grade and some 

. Seders needed extra work in easy reading mate- 

rials. At the end of the year these three grades worked together 
on a unit on wheat and flour milling, called "Wheat from Farm 
to City and Back Again.” 

7" During the last six weeks the fourth and fifth grades worked 
together on a unit on dairying, and one third grader who was 
^re advanced than the rest of her grade worked with them, 
pie three upper grades worked together on a unit on the 
development of democracy and on the development of the 
world trade which paralleled it. Working in these two large 
groups helped us to accomplish much more than the separate 
grades would have been able to. 

8. Below is a copy of the daily program which vre used during the 
last six weeks. ° 
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Daily Program 


8:30- 9:10 
9:10- 9:25 

9:2.5- 9:55 

9:55-10:35 
10:35-10:40 
10:40-11:00 
11:00-11:30 
11:30-11:50 
11:50-12:50 
12:50- 1:20 
1:20- 2:10 
2:10- 2:35 
2:35- 2:50 
2:50- 3:20 
3:20- 3:50 
3:50- 4:00 


Work period (Activities) 

Evaluation and planning period 
Reading ( 1 , II, III), separately or to- 
gether as desirable 
Social Studies (VI, VII, VIII *) 

Social Studies (I, II, III) 

Social Studies (IV, V) 

Penmanship and Spelling (II-VIU) 
Noon period 
Reading (I, H, III) 

Arithmetic (Ul-Vm) 

Physical Education 
Language (I, II, III) 

Lan^ge (IV-VIII) 

Work period (Activities) 

Music 


* Eighth grade science was carried on in the social studies work 
or in language classes. 


The late afternoon sun was pouring into the schookoom 
windows as you finished, and you stretched your cramped 
muscles. "Tonight I’ll look over my notes on plans for next 
year and then write the third part of the report tomorrow,” 
you concluded. 

In the morning you headed a new sheet "Problems upon 
Which I Wish to Work in the Workshop” and listed those 
which seemed most important: 

1. 1 would like help in criticizing the activities carried on in my 
school this year so that I can pick out weak spots which should 
he unproved next year. I need help, especially, in analyzing the 
relation of these activities to the objectives which 1 have listed. 

2. I would like help also in revising and improving my list of 
objectives, so that I can use them in planning my work for 
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next year. I would like to make them complete enough to help 
me judge whether activities which arise out of the children's 
interests and experiences as we go along are worth while and 
should he followed further. This has been one of my greatest 
difficulties this year. 

3. I want to plan some units of work for next year in which two 
or three grades, or even the whole school, might work together. 

4. We have had very little music in out school this year. I do not 
play the piano, and we have no musical instrument of any 

in our s^ool. Are there any music and rhythmic activities 
which could he carried on in spite of these handicapsi' I would 
like some help in working out a plan for such work, if possible. 

5. Additional questions: 

a. Can a course of study be arranged so that two or three 
grades in a one-room school can work together in a group 
over a period of several years without repeating or missing 
parts of the needed worK> 

b. Are there any kinds of report cards which would give par- 
ents a more complete idea of their children's progress and 
needs than can be shown Just by letter grades in school suh 
jects? 

When you had finished typing the final paragraphs, you 
addressed one copy of the report to the director of the work- 
shop and a second one to Mr. Gray. With the latter you en- 
closed a short note; 

Dear Mr. Gray: 

I am sorry that 1 shall not see you again before I go to the work- 
shop. I would like to talk over the enuosed report with you. I pre- 
pared it in answer to the workshop director's letter, which I am 
enclosing also. I have spent a day and a half working on it, and I 
have really done some thinkingl But I believe it has given me a 
new point of view on the year's work, and I feel ready to do some 
good planning for next year. If the workshop itself is as stimulating 
and thought-provoking as this first assignment has been, I shall 
certainly get great help from it 

1 want to thank you for your interest and encouragement this 
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year. I have appiedated your willingness to let me try out new 
things and your influence with the s^ool hoard. Thank you, too, 
for b ringin g the other teachers to Riverside School. We have had 
some very interesting sessions together, and now that three of us 
are going to be in the workshop together, we shall have many 
worm-while things to bring hack to Weston County. 

If you get a chance to visit the workshop, as you suggested at 
our meeting, we shall he glad to see you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gertrude Lee 
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Sixty-seven and sixty-eight, but not sixty-nine; and I can’t 
decide whether eighty-one should go here or not," you were 

murmuring as Judith Engen stuct her head around your half- 
open door. 

"Aren't you through yeti" she demanded. “We’ve been 
done a long time but we didn’t want to bother you." 

‘Tm doing the next to the last one,” you answered. 'Tell 
Anne to come up and we’ll go over all of them together." 

They came in with their hands full of sheets of paper and 
peered over your shoulder as you jotted the last figures into 
Ae column. "Good heavens, ^e has eighty-three activities in 
her list; no wonder it took her hours!" Anne exclaimed. "What 
do Ae P’s and M’s and U’s mean, Gertrude?" she asked. 

Oh, they re for Primary, Middle, and Upper grades," you 
answered. ‘That’s the way I had them listed in my plan book, 
and I thought it would be handy to have each activity marlrpd 
that way on this check sheet when we start evaluating them." 

Judith picked up the list and leafed through it. "Imagine!’' 
she said. "Four pages and a half! Did you put in drill games 
and things like that?" “ 

No, I just included the activities which were outside of 
the course of study requirements and textbook assignments," 
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you replied. "I knew fairly well to what objectives those others 
were related, but I couldn't figure out how to check these 

against the objectives. That’s why I asked about it in my 
1 . ** 

report. 

"Miss Elden certainly read the reports," Anne said. "I 
thought it was sort of queer that she suggested that all of us 
make this check sheet, just because you asked about that. But 
I’m glad now that she did. I have a much clearer idea of what 
we accomplished in my school than I had, even after I wrote 
my report.” 

"I only had about thirty activities in my list," Judith said, 
“because I started so late in the year. Let’s see yours.” She read 
through the long list carefully, saying here and there, "Ohj 
yes, I remember you told us about that at one of our meetings” 
or "I didn’t know you did this." 

Activitibs in Riverside School 

1. Mounting seats and desks on runners (M, U) 

2. Ananging and furnishing play corner (P, M) 

3. Learning to measure and making problrais in connection with 
these activities CM, U) 

4. Learning a variety of playground games in which different age 
levels played together; taldng turns as leaders (All) 

5. Making stools for use of recitation and discussion groups (M, 

6. Making playground equipment (All) 

7. Sketching out of doors C^O 

8. Playing house in the play comer (P) 

9. Playing number games CP) 

10. Doing school housekeeping through committees CAll) 

11. Discussing and planning co-operative tasks CAll) 

12. Taking responsibility for younger children CM, U) 

13. Learning to work and play without friction CAll) 

14. Composing and reading stories about activities in the play 
comer CP) 
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15. Studying their own homes and comparing them with those in 
other communities (All) 

16. Beautifying the schoolroom (All) 

17. Making a model house (U boys) 

18. Planning and furnishing rooms in the model house (M, U 
boys and girls) 

1 9. T^ng part in plays and puppet plays (AH) 

20. Taking an excursion to a new house being built near by (All) 

21. Discussing construction and plan of new house (AH) 

22. Getting and sharing information about house construction 
(M,U) 

23. Inspecting school and homes for fire hazards (AH) 

Improving fire prevention precautions at school and at home 

(AH) 

25. Sending to the Federal Housing Authority, to a refrigeration 

f lant, and to other sources for informational materials (M, U) 
iguring the cost of building a modern house (M, U) 

27. Learning the sources of lun^r in the United States (M) 

28. Making posters, charts, and movies about homes and other 
subjects (AH) 

29. Keeping a bird feeding station (P) 

30. Keeping records of their own hours of sleep (P) 

31. Resting for a period each day (P) 

32. Playing outdoors at least an hour each day (AH) 

33. Writing letters, invitations, and so on (All) 

34. Composing legends and explanations for charts and booklets 

35. Keeping individual weight records (AH) 

36. Keeping accounts for hot lundi and library service (M, U) 

37. Making new schoolroom furniture and equipment as needed 

(AH) 

38. Carrying wood and water, caring for stove, and regulating 
schoolroom temperature (U, M, and P) 

39. Learning how to intcoduce people, to eat correcdy, and so on 

(AH) 


40. Free reading for pleasure; sharing stories with others (AH, but 
largely P, M) 

41. Supplementing report cards with individual notes (Teacher) 
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42. Having a series of Open Houses for parents and community 
members (All) 

43. Making winter bouquets, terrariums, and, in tbe spring, 
aquariums CAll) 

44. Learning about condensation, precipitation, surface and un- 
derground water (All; required in Science VIII) 

45. Testing home and school wells and safeguarding them (M, 
U, adults) 

46. - Learning why certain plants live in certain regions (M, U) 

47. Learning about latitude as related to plant growth CM, U) 

48. Learning how the seasons change and how plants, birds, ani- 
mals, and human beings adapt themselves to seasonal change 
(All; largely M and U) 

49. Demonstrating why seasons change, for adult audience CM, 

U) 

50. Learning about the history of the school and of the com- 
munity CM, U) 

51. Making Christmas gifts CAD) 

52. Decorating Cliristmas tree and schoolroom CAll) 

53. Enlistiim co-operation of youth and adults in Christmas pro- 
gram CT eacher) 

54. Studying an eclipse of the moon CM, U) 

55. Organizing a recreation group for out-of-school youth 
CTeacher) 

56. Utilizing the county nurse's assistance in community health 
improvement CTeacher) 

57. Making a Health Survey of the school CAD, with nurse) 

58. Running a valentine post office CP) 

59. Planting wheat and learning about its journey from farm to 
city and back again CP) 

60. Studying occupations in the community and those which 
serve the community CM, U; P— flour mill and bakery) 

6z. Ejtploring vocational opportunities for older children CU) 

62. Enlisting help of State Employment Office for vocational in- 
formation CTeacher) 

63. Studying their own dietary needs CAD) 

/ 64. Planning, preparing, and serving hot lunch CAD) 

' 65. Organizing and carrying on a school club CAll) 
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66. Using various souices for infbnnation about diet (All) 

67. Working with the Agriculture Extension Service in planning 
gardens for hot lunch supplies next year (M, U, momers) 

68. Working with school hoard members, other adults, and out- 
of-school youth on projects for the improvement of the school 

CAIO 

69. Keeping progress charts and checking their own strengths and 
wealmesses in the skill subjects CAU; largely M, U.) 

70. Planning their own daily s^edules of study periods (M, U) 

71. Keeping outdoor and indoor temperature (mart (P) 

7a. Learning how dairying makes commimities interdependent 

CM) 

73. Learning how trade has developed world interdependence and 
has contributed to world war (U) 

74. Studying the relation of the war to their own lives (U) 

75. Taking excursion to modem dairy (All) 

76. Planning and taking an excursion to a neighboring city; visit- 
ing a re&igeration plant, a co-operative market, and a whole- 
sale house (M, U) 

77. Getting acquainted with freight and passenger trains (M, U) 

78. Visiting a flour mill and a b^ery (P) 

79. Spending a day at the high school (Eighth grade) 

80. Writing spring poems (Volunteers) 

81. Studying soil conservation and conservation of wild flowers 
(All) 

82. Beautifying the school pounds (All, Out-of-school youth) 

83. Having a Commimity Day with two other districts (All, par- 
ents) 

"How did your objectives check up?” asked Judith as she 
handed hack the sheets. 

"Fairly evenly,” you replied. "Number 12 was lowest, and 
number 16 didn’t have so many, but all the test have about ten 
to fifteen activities.” 

The two bent over the check sheet, while you read the 
numbered items one by one from )'Our list of activities: 
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Objegtivbs Set Up 


I, To help the children, enjoy 
working and playing together 
in many different kinds of ac- 
tivities, and adjust themselves^ 
happily to the “coimnunity life" 
of the schoolroom. 

a. To help them develop increas- 
ing independsnce C^s a group 
and individually) in planning, 
in organizing uieir own ways 
of carrying out their plans, and 
in criticizing their own results. 

3. To give the younger children 
chances for leadership in the 
kinds of activities suited to thdt 
abilities. 

4. To help the older children to 
take responsibility for the 
younger children when neces- 
sary, and to develop more ma- 
ture leadership. 

5. To organize the routine tasks of 
schoolroom housekeeping and 
hot lunch so that each child 
may leam to work independ- 
ently or as a member of a com- 
mittee. 

6. To develop skills in physical, 
manual, and art activities as 
well as in mental activities. 

7. To give every child the chance 
for successful achievement in as 
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AorrvmBS CoNTRianTiNG 
(See corresponding items 
on four preceding pages) 
r, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, ri, 12, 16, 

^ 3 . 3 i» 37 » 39 » 4 °. 49 , 
53, 64, 65, 68, 76, 82, 83 


I, 2, 5, 10, II, 14, 16, 24, 
42, 50, 60, 64, 65, 69, 70, 
82, 83 


2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 14, 19, 29, 
40, 42, 64, 65, 78 


2, 4, 5, 6, to, II, 12, 13, 16, 
19, 20, 24, 36, 37, 38, 42, 
47, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 75, 
82, 83 

10, 36, 38, 39, 64, 65, 67 


I, 2, 4, 5 , 6, 7 , 10, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 28, 37, 38, 43, 51, 
52, 58, 64, 67, 82 
1, 2, 4, 5, 10, II, 12, 14, 16, 
17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 28, 34, 
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OsjEcnvES Set Up 

many different kinds of activi- 
ties as possible, especially to 
belp evew one of diem to suc- 
ceed in the regular school sub- 
jects so far as possible. 

8. To find as many ways as pos- 
sible to vse arithmetic, reading, 
and language as tools for carry- 
ing out the children's own 
plans and interests. 

9. . To help the children under- 
stand that geography and his- 
tory are records of how btiman 
beings have adjusted to their 
environment and to each other. 

10. To help die children learn to 
understand and enjoy die out- 
of-doors and to share in the 
conservation of natural re- 
sources and beauty. 

11. To broaden the children’s ex- 
periences in as many valuable 
directions as possible. 

12. To help them to be tolerant of 
people who live and believe dif- 
ferendy from themselves. 

13. To encourage parents to work 
with children in xmderstanding 
health and safety nieasures and 
in practicing them habitually. 

14. To help the children realize 
that their communi^ has de- 
sirable qualities, that other 
communities depend upon it for 


Activities CoNTRiBUTiNa 

36, 37 » 4a, 50, 5 h 52, 58, 
64, 65, 68, 70, 71, 82 


3, 9, II, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
21, 22, 25, 26, 30, 33, 34, 
35 . 36, 40. 58 


15. ^ 7 . 44 . 46, 47 . 48, 50, 
59, 60, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 

77. 78. 81 


7, 16, 27, 29, 43, 44, 48, 
51. 54 . 59 . 81, 8 z 


15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 25, 
39. 60, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 
78, 79, 81, 82, 83 

12, 15, 60, 76 


17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 31, 32, 
35. 41. 45 . 56, 57 . 63, 64, 
67. 71. 75 

20, 27, 47, 50, 56, 60, 61,, 
62, 67, 72, 75, 76, 78, 79, 
81, 83 
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Objectives Set Up Activities CoNnaBUTiNG 

ceitain things, and that, in turn, 
it depends upon other commu- 
nities for many services. 

15. To make the school part of the 20, 24, 33, 41, 42, 50, 52, 
community and to encourage 54, 55, 67, 68, 81, 82, 83 
youth and adults to take part 
in school activities. 


16. To help the children realize 
more and more, as they grow 
older, that all nations and peo- 
ples in the world are interde- 
pendent. 


60, 61, 72, 73, 74, 83 


"There aren't very many for numher 5," one of them com- 
mented. "Does that mean that you didn't do that as well as 
die rest?” 

"No, I don't think so,” you said thoughtfully. “Most of the 
activities under objective 5— such as number 10 and number 
38— continued all through the year, and all the children did 
them. I think it's just as Miss Elden said— the number of 
activities credited to each objective is only one measure of 
how well it was accomplished. Though with objective 12, I 
do think die small number of activities indicates that I failed 
to do enough about that point” 

“ To help them to be tolerant of people who live and believe 
differendy from diemselves,’ ” Anne read. “How did you 
happen to put that one in?” 

“Mostly because of the way the children treated Rose and 
Rudolph,” you replied. “You remember I told you how Rose's 
singing at die Christmas program made some difference in 
people's attitude toward the family. But the whole community 
needs to be more tolerant. They all belong to the same church 
and they haven't traveled much, and they’re just what you d 
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call narrow-minded in some ways. I really ought to do more 
next year to help the children learn tolerance, not only toward 
people in other lands but toward the ‘foreigners' in their own 
community— people of different religion or different nation- 
ality. They even distrust city people! I wonder if I could do 
something that would help them understand that people can 
work together for a common purpose, even though they have 
different beliefs and customs. I must talk to Miss Elden about 
that when I have my conference tomorrow.” 

"I enjoyed my conference with her today," Anne said. "In 
fact, I’m glad already that we decided to come to the work- 
shop. Just in this first section meeting today I got some thingc 
dear that I'd never really understood before. That discussion 
about what the curriculum is, for instance. In spite of a class 
in curriculum in college and all our reading and talks this 
spring, I was still thinking of the curriculum as being just the 
state course of study. Things like hot lunch and playground 
activities, and the relations of the children with each other 
and with the teacher, which we discussed today, seemed sort 
of extras. I don’t think I ever drought of them as learning 
experiences. Now I realize that if you think of the curriculum 
as ‘aU the experiences through which , the child develops in 
school’ (that's how we finally worded it this morning, isn’t 
it'?) every single thing that goes on can help him to develop, 
in one direction or another.” 

"It almost seems that what went on in the community was 
part of the curriculum, too,” Judith added. “Take our ‘Three- 
Community Day’ for example; that was a school activity, but 
the children’s real development came from their co-operation 
with their own community and the two others in planning 
and enjoying it. The same thing is true about this tolerance 
Gertrude was just talking about. It can’t be developed in 
school alone; it has to he part of their life in the community. 
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Where does the school curriculum leave off and the 'com- 
munity curriculum’ begin?" 

"That’s just what Miss Elden was talking about in my con- 
ference this afternoon,’’ Anne broke in. “We were talking 
about objectives instead of activities, but I think it applies to 
both. You remember I had such a time trying to word my 
objectives when I wrote my report. Well, she said that I 
seemed to be trying to express two different things at once— 
the child’s individual development and his social development. 
Of course each is a part of the other, but she showed me how 
my objectives were, confusing the two kinds of development. 
She said that the big, over-all objective of education is the 
all-round development of the child, as an individual, and as a 
m&mher of his social group, and that a teacher must have a 
clear idea of which kind of development is being stressed in 
any given activity. She helped me sort out my objectives and 
reword them, and they seem much clearer to me now. See— 
these are the ones which emphasize his personal development, 
and these stress his adjustment to the social group.’’ 

"I never thought of that,” you said as you read over her 
check sheets. "Mine certainly are mixed. Let’s see. I’d say 
number i was social, number 2, is both, number 3 is individual, 
and so is number 4, pretty largely. Number 5 is both, but 6 
and 7 are individual, and so ate 8, 9, and 10; 1 1 is both, I guess; 
12 is social, and 13, 14, 15, and 16 ate, too. That makes six 
that ate social, seven that are individual, and three that are 
both. Well, I’ll have to leave them that way for now, but I 
want to ask Miss Elden about objectives when I have my con- 
ference tomorrow. What bothers me is how I am to know 
what objectives are valuable. How do I select the right ones? 
Did she give you any help wdth that, Anne?” 

"No,” Anne replied. "She said we’d be spending the next 
few section meetings on evaluating the objectives in our 
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reports, and then, as we got more perspective, each of us could 
work out those which seemed most valuable for her own 
school." 

"That's what I want to do,” you agreed. "Mine just seem 
to have ‘growed like Topsy’ this year, and I want to set up 
some which wiU really be guides for next year.” 

Miss Elden finished her conference with the prece ding 
teacher and turned to you. 'Tou're the last one, and we can 
have a good long talk,” she said. "I enjoyed your report. You 
certainly seem to have done a great deal last year.” 

'Tes, I guess we did. The children were so interested, and 
everyone was so good about helping us. 1 don't think I realized 
how much we had done until I got the activities all brought 
together for my check sheet,” you answered. “But I really think 
now that we did too many; different things and didn't get the 
full value out of some of them. I've thought of so many 
worth-while things we could have done on homes, for instance. 
But then we got started on foods and our hot limch project. 
We could have done so much more on the community, too, 
especially in science. I didn't have a clear enough idea of 
what was most valuable for- us to do. I just had to feel my 
way.”. 

Miss Elden nodded. "Yes, I notice that you asked for help 
in revising your objectives so that they would provide better 
guidance. Shall we begin on that today?" 

"Please do!” you urged. “If I can get them dear and com- 
plete, then I can begin to see how to go ahead on my plan- 
ning for next year.” 

‘Tou can get them dear, but don’t try to get them too com- 
plete and final,” Miss Elden said wamingly. “Always in a 
vitally alive learning situation new interests arise out of the 
activities which are going on, and you must feel free to 
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Utilize them. That was an advantage last year, when you set 
up your goals as you went along. But you need, beyond those 
immediate goals, some big, comprehensive objectives. They 
must be there as your constant guide, but they must be broad 
and flexible enough to allow you freedom to follow up your 
children’s interests and experiences without being afraid you 
wiU get ‘off the beam’l” 

‘That’s just it!" you said eagerly. “I need a ‘beam.’ I didn’t 
seem to have anything last year to guide me toward any specific 
place.’’ 

‘Tou had more than you realized, I think, as I look at your 
check sheets,” Miss Elden smiled. ‘Tour own concern with 
the development of each child’s personal growth, and your 
recognition of the contribution of his home and community 
life to his learning experiences in school, served as guides to 
that big, ultimate goal of education which we can define as 
‘the all-round development of the child as an individual and 
as a member of his social group.’ ” 

‘Tes,” you answered slowly, “but I didn’t see it clearly. I 
think I emphasized the individual growth more than the 
social.’’ 

‘Tes,’’ Miss Elden agreed, “you saw the individual needs 
of your children first— as a good teacher must— and your 
objectives reflect that. They touch upon most of the kinds of 
growth which the individual child needs to make: physical, 
mental, emotional, and social. But growth, in itself, is not the 
criterion. It is the quality of the growth, the directions it takes, 
which measure the success of teaching. Your first step will be 
to analyze the directions of individual growth which your 
children most need. Then you can set up objectives which will 
serve as your guiding ‘beam,' not only for next year’s planning, 
but as a frame vidthin which your whole school curriculum 
can develop.” 
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'That's what I want, especially now that I have come to 
see that all the activities which we carry on together, planned 
and unplanned, make up our curriculum,” you replied. "How 
shall I begin?” 

"Begin with what you know about your children. Sit down 
with your record folders and make a list of all the kinds of 
needs you find among your children. Then check your own 
judgment against that of educators who have specialized in the 
study of child growth and its relation to the curriculum. Take 
your list to the library and compare it with the hsts given in 
Lee’s The Child and His Curriculum on pages 3 to 12, and 
597 to 602 (12).’^ Get the Virginia Course of Study (24) and 
read the 'guidance suggestions on the personal development 
of hoys and girls’ at ea^ grade level in Section II, the ‘Aims 
of Education' in Section V, and the items given under 'Per-' 
sonal Development' in the ‘Scope of Work.' Read over Chap- 
ters II, IV, and V in Miss Strang’s book on guidance in rural 
schools C2.2), especially page 119, where you will find what a 
group of children felt were the most valuable kinds of growth 
they had gained from a certain activity. Add to and revise 
your hst of appropriate directions of growth for your own 
children, until you feel it is inclusive enough to allow you 
freedom in selecting activities and yet definite enough to help 
you evaluate your choices. This will probably take you two or 
three days. In the meantime we wiU be discussing dhild devel- 
opment and the building of objectives related to it in our sec- 
tion meetings. That, too, will help you to formulate your 
own.” 

"These will be objectives for. just individual development, 
then?” you queried. 

‘Tes. Concentrate upon that phase for now,” Miss Elden 
answered, “but make notes, also, as you find suggestions which 
* See numbeied lefetences on pages 307-309. 
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you would like to use for your objectives related to social 
living. We will go on to that next in our section meetings." 

You spent the bulk of the next two days in the library, 
reading and making notes, sorting and rearranging your orig- 
inal lists. At first you were almost overwhelmed with the 
variety and complexity of the goals of individual development 
which you found in the readings suggested by Miss Elden. But 
gradually, as when you first began to formulate the objectives 
for your report, the items fell into related groups, and at last 
a series of inclusive objectives began to emerge. 

You asked for a conference appointment and took your new 
list to Miss Elden. "They aren’t strictly individual," you said 
apologetically. "Some of the things which my children need 
most as individuals are in their relations with other people.” 

"Oh, we can’t separate them entirely,’’ Miss Elden said 
quickly. "Each individual lives in a social group. It affects him 
and he influences it. But a teacher must see both factors clearly 
in order to guide the child toward his own greatest self- 
realization, while at the same time she utilizes the social 
environment as material which will further his growth. Let 
us go over your list." 

Together you studied the items, rewording tliem more con- 
cisely, reducing overlappings and adding points which were 
omitted. 'There,” Miss Elden said at last, "I think that will 
be really useful to you. Read them aloud to me now, so I can 
tbiTilf of them as a whole.” One by one you read them 
through: 

Objeotives for RivEBsms School 

1. The personal development, growth, and learning of each in- 
dividual child in; 

a. A sense of his own value as an individual“the awareness 
of his own abilities and capacities, and the ability to 
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achieve success and constructive self-expression through 
them. 

b. Open-mindedness toward others’ abilities and beliefs, and 
toleiance for those individuals or groups whose nationality, 
religion, occupation, or ways of living differ from his own. 

c. Intelligent care of his own physical health, and growth in 
self-control and emotional balance. 

d. Appreciation of and desire for beauty and order in personal 
and group living. 

e. Development of an investigating attitude toward his natural 
and social environments. 

f. Command of basic knowledges and skills sufficient to en- 
able him to take part in civic and social living with confi- 
dence and effectiveness. 

g. Knowledge of the general advantages, disadvantages, and 
requirements of various occupations, both rural and urban, 
sufficient to aid him in deciding what training to seek 
beyond the elementary school. ' 

h. Initiative in finding Chi hooks, music, art, handicrafts, na- 
ture, and social relationships) resources for his leisure time. 

Miss Elden nodded when you had finished. "It’s a good 
list,” she said. "Now I suppose you want to go on with ^ose 
related to social living." 

"I want to ask you something else first,” you answered. "It's 
about this second objective. When I worked out my check 
sheets the other night, I reahzed that we had had very few 
activities last year which developed tolerance in the children. 
They really need growth in that— the whole community does. 
At our Community Day picnic the grownups in the three 
communities decided to form a co-operative to bring electricity 
to their farms, and I beheve that working together for a com- 
mon purpose will help to make the people in each community 
more tolerant of neighboring people and coimnimities different 
from their own. Of course we’ve worked co-operatively in 
school, too, but it isn’t quite the same. Gould a real co-operative 
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be organized in a school so that ihe children would become 
acquainted with the method of co-operation and would gain a 
sense of belonging to a nation-wide Co-operative Movement?” 

"Why, yes,” Miss Elden replied. “You’ll find an article in 
the Progressive Education magazine for April, 1942 C8). tell- 
ing about just such a co-operative in a one-room school in Min- 
nesota. I have some good material on the organizing of co-op- 
eratives, and I’m sure you’ll find plenty in the college library. 
Go on thinking about how it could serve the school and ihe 
community and begin to sketch in your plans. Then, when 
you’re ready, we can talk it over again. * 

"Thank you, Miss Elden,” you said gratefully. “I’m afraid 
I’ll need quite a bit of help because I don't know much about 
co-operatives. But I do think organizing one will he valuable 
for die children, and it will help them to understand the elec- 
trification one better, too. Now about'the other objectives?” 

‘We are going to talk about social objectives in the section 
meeting tomorrow," Miss Elden ‘replied, "and I think that 
will give you enough guidance to start with. When you have 
them formulated tentatively, bring them to me and we’ll make 
whatever revision is necessary.” 

"You have all been working on your objectives for the 
child’s personal development,” Miss Elden began the next 
morning. "Now we need to think of the other side of his devel- 
opment, as a member of a social group. Our rural children live 
in several social groups; in their home groups; in the school 
group; and in a rural community group. They may live their 
whole lives in that commimity group, or they may find it 
desirable or necessary, as adults, to work and live in an urban 
co mmuni ty group. The rural school’s curriculum has a double 
responsibility, that of preparing children for happy, success- 
ful adult life, not only in the kind of community in which they 
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now live, but also, possibly, in an urban community, very dif- 
ferent from their own. TTie thoughtful rural teacher must 
draw up the objectives for her school’s curriculum so as to 
provide the child with understandings of group living and 
of the interdependence of various peoples, both rural and 
urban. 

"Basically, every group of people, rural or urban, bands 
together to do certain things which the individuals could not 
do alone. Can you think of some of these activities in which 
the people of any group co-operate in order to make their lives 
more happy and comfortable?" 

"They try to make happy, comfortable homes,” one of the 
teachers ventured. 

"Exacdy,” Miss Elden responded. "That is one of the most 
fundamental functions of group living among human beings: 
sharing in the responsibilities of home and family life. Can you 
name some others?” 

"They band together for protection against fire, lawlessness, 
and other dangers,” another offered. 

"And in such activities as soil conservation and flood con- 
trol,” a third added. 

One by one the members of the group suggested items of 
group activity, and the secretary for the day wrote them on 
the blackboard. "Now, can we consoHdate and clarify these a 
bit so that they will give you a compact list for reference?” 
Miss Elden suggested. The numerous items were combined 
and reworded into a list containing eight points: 

Abbas of Social Living 

1. Sharing in home and family life. 

2. Go-opeiating in activities of the community. 

3. Protecting and conserving life, property, and natural resources. 

4. Producing, distributing, and consuming material goods and 
social and cultural services. 
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5. Adjusting to and contioUing the natural environment. 

6. Utilizing and adjusting to dhe products oE science and inven- 
tion, especially transportation and communication. 

7. Enjoying recreational activities and joining in religious and 
creative activities with others. 

8. Providing Eor education, and acquiring through it those organ- 
ized knowledges and skills essential to int^gent participa- 
tion in group living. 

'Tou will find lists similar to this in many of the bulletins 
in the curriculum laboratory,” Miss Elden went on. "The 
items are sometimes called the ‘major functions of social life’ 
or ‘centers around which group hving clusters.’ But they are 
the basic fields or areas in which social groups co-operate to 
improve their mode of living, so I usually just call them ‘Areas 
of Social Living.’ For convenience let us use that name,” she 
added as she wrote it above the list. 

‘‘Now can you see how these are going to help you with 
your social objectives?” No one replied for a moment. Then 
Aime said hesitantly, ‘‘I can see how they would help me in 
selecting subject matter or activities, but I can’t quite phrase 
them as objectives.” 

"They aren’t really objectives in themselves, are they," Miss 
Elden asked, “except as we think of them as contributing to 
that ‘all-round development of the individual in his social 
group’? They are really a frame around which social under- 
standings and skills may be built up. Your objectives would be 
phrased in terms of the child’s understandings and his gaining 
of skills, with these eight areas as the frame which held them 
together and gave them order. But perhaps you are not quite 
ready to formulate these objectives. Would it help you to see 
these eight areas more clearly in relation to the curriculum if 
you checked your last year’s objectives and activities against 
them?” she asked. “You could use the same method that you- 
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used on your other check sheet, hut with three columns like 
this: 

Akba os LmNO Rblatbo Objbctivbs Related AorivinEs 

It will not take you long this time, because you have your lists 
of activities and objectives all set up and will only need to 
write in their numbers in the two right-hand columns. Then 
you can see graphically to what extent your objectives and ac- 
tivities were distributed over the eight areas, and you will have 
a basis for selecting the social objectives which you need to 
emphasize most strongly next year. I will be glad to go over 
your check sheets with you and give you what help you need in 
setting up your objectives.” 

That afternoon you found Miss Elden alone in her office. 
"Would you have time now to go over the checking of our 
activities at Riverside School under those areas of social 
living?” you asked. “I was so anxious to see how well we had 
covered them that I sat right down after lunch and made my 
check sheet.” 

"I can certainly see how you got so much done last year!” 
Miss Elden exclaimed laughingly. “You just plunge right in, 
don't you?” 

T guess I do,” you confessed. ‘1 have a little quotation from 
Goethe that says. 

Only engage, and then the mind grows heated. 

Begin, and then the work will be completed. 

and I've found that it’s really true^nce you begin a thing you 
can find your way through somehow!” 

"And ‘he who hesitates is lost!' ” Miss Elden supplemented 
gaQy. “But it isn’t a bad idea to have some sort of flan before 
you begin.” . 
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"I’ll have one before I begin, next year,” you said firmly. 
“Feeling your way is better than standing still, but it isn't very 
comfortable!” 

You laid your sheets on the desk. “I checked them as you 
suggested. Then I made a short summary for each area, too, 
because it is so hard to keep looking from the long list of activ- 
ities to the check list. Will you show me what we missedt*" 

Miss Elden took a folder from the filing cabinet. "This is a 
list of activities and experiences which fall under each of these 
areas,” she said. T have been compiling it for several years. Its 
organi2ation is not quite the same as that which we worked 
out this morning, but it will help us to see other things which 
you might have done.” As she read your summaries and sug- 
gested further activities imder each area, you noted them as 
“lacks” which you would try to meet in your objectives and 
activities for the coming year. 

Area i. Sharing in home and family life. 

Objectives: none directly related to this area. 

Activities: 19 items. 

Dramatizing home life in the play comer; reading and com- 
posing stories about home life; studying house constmction; 
entertaining guests; studymg foods and diet; making gardens 
for home and school use; studying home water supply and 
fire prevention precautions. 

Lacks: Experiences related to health practices in the home; to 
home beautification; to crafts still carried on in the homes of 
the community; to recreation in the family group. 

Area 2. Co-operating in activities of the community. 

Objectives: i, 2, 3, 4, 5, ii, 12, 14, 15, 16 Csee pages 169-170). 

Activities: 34 items. 

(a) Activities in the "school community.” 

T-mprnving and beaudfpng schoolroom and grounds; finding 
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and correcting school fire hazards; testing school well- carine 
for school housekeeping and temperature; managing hot 
lunch and library projects and keeping accounts. 

Cb) Activities with the outside community. 

Participating in programs for community entertainment- 
studying community and school history; working with adulb 
on school improvement; contributing to conservation proeram- 
participating in "Three-Community Day." ® ’ 

Lacks: Contributions to community projects not direcdy con- 
nKted with the school; development of "community-citizen- 
ship consciousness on the part of the children; activities di- 
recUy eiicouraging tolerance toward those of different nation- 
ality and religion. 

Area 3. VrotecAng and conserving life, property, and natural re- 
sources. 

Objectives: a, 3, 4, 7, 10, ir, 14. 

Activities: 15 items related to physical and mental health. 

8 items related to conservation of property. 

4 items related to conservation of resources. 

Hfialth-I&eping school clean and at correct temperature; 
studying diet; preparing hot lunch; getting proper sleep and 
rest; playing outdoors; safeguarding water supply; co-operat- 
mg with county nurse; making school Health Survey; watch- 
mg own weight; analyzing ovm progress; helping to prepare 
own report cards. ° r r 

Pr^^^-Taking care of school equipment; protecting school 
and homes agdnst fire; protecting water supply; improving 
schoolroom and grounds. “ 

Natural resowrces-Studying why there are no forests in out 
community; protecting birds in winter; preserving wild flow- 
ers; participating in soil conservation program. 

Lacks: Famliarity -with means and agencies for the protection 
ot hedth and property; understanding of government as or- 
ganize protection; widening range of experiences in conserva- 
tion or natural resources. 
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Area 4- Producing, distributing, and consuming material goods 
and social and cultural services. 

Objectives: 5, 6, 7, 8, 14. 

Activities: 24 items. 

(a) Related to pioduction and distribution (^4 items). 

Farm production— Stadying wheat growing and dairying; fol- 
lowing distribution of loc^y produced goods; studying rela- 
tion of production to climate; considering agriculture as a 
vocation; studying relation of trade and production in the 
world; studying relation of trade to war; studying soil and 
production. 

Manwfactttriwg— Studying fabricated materials for house con- 
struction; studying lumbering, flour milling, baking, as indus- 
tries; studying storage of goods in grain elevators, refrigera- 
tion plant, and wholesale plant, arid distribution by trucks 
and trains. 

Lacks: Sufficient development of the variety of production in 
agriculture; adequate study of farming in other regions; expe- 
riences with production of raw materials, such as minerals, 
fuel, and fiber; more attention to range of manufactured 
articles used in their own community. 

(b) Related to consumption (lo items). 

Studying sources, uses, and costs of building materials; buy- 
ing some hot lunch materials; procuring of hot lunch material 
from home storage; enjoying reading materials; studying occu- 
pations which provide services; utilizing agencies and services 
in the community and outside it, for sdiool needs. 

Lacks: Emphasis on intelligent purchasing, especially experi- 
ences related to sources, purchasing, and care of clothing; 
emphasis on sources and use of cultural services, such as litera- 
ture, art, and music; guidance in use of radio as a cultural 
resource. 

Area 5. Adjusting to and controlling the natural environment. 

Objectives: 9, 10, ir. 

Activities: 12 items. 

Enjoying the out-of-doors; learning how plants, animals, and 
human beings pmtect themselves against seasonal changes; 
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ejects of ktitude on plant growth; learning about ihe relation 
of the moon to the earth; using native materials for school 
beautification. 

Lacks: Exploration of geographical features of local community; 
acquaintance with birds, animals, plants, and insects in out 
environment; study of helpful and harmful aspects of these to 
human welfare and to agriculture. 

Area 6 . Utilizing and adjusting to the products of science and in- 
vention, especicdly transportation and communication. 

Objectives: 6, 7, ii, 13, 14, 16. 

Activities: 13 items. 

Studying modem home conveniences, their cost, and prob- 
lems of securing them in rural areas; comparing life in the 
community "then and now"; studying travels of wheat from 
farm to city and back; consideration of vocational opportuni- 
ties in industrial life; studying rural mail service; studying 
effects of transportation and communication upon interde- 
pendence of peoples; use of machines in dairying; using auto- 
mobile and train transportation. 

Lacks: Adequate study of effects of machine production upon 
present-day agriculture; experiences with communication in 
modem living, especially die values of radio; attention to 
transportation by water, and to air transportation in its effects 
upon world relationships. 

Area 7. Enjoying recreational activities and joining in religious 
and creative activities with others. 

Objectives: i, 3, 6, 7, 10, la, 15. 

Activities: 8 items ndated to play. 

1 1 items related to creative activities. 

I item related to religious activities. 

Ploy— Playground and indoor games; some community recr 
reation; school programs; Community Day. 

Creative— Many experiences with woodworking and construc- 
tion, hut largely for use rather than beauty; school beautifica- 
tion; some creative activities in art and poetry. 

Religious— Christmas observance. 
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Lacks: Wide range of creative activities in relation to the Siataral 
enviroiunent, to clothing and home beautihcation, and to 
creative writing; adequate music program; radio as a stimula- 
tion for creative activity in speech, writing, music, and poetry. 


Area 8. Acquiring those organized knowledges and skills essenticd 
to intelligent ‘participation in group living. 

Objectives; 6, 7, 8, 9, 

Activities: 23 items related to intellectual skills. 

36 items related to practical skills. 

14 items related to social skills. 

Intellectual— Learning to find, use, and share information of 
a wide variety related to home and community experiences. 
Practical— Experiences with woodworking and omer manual 
activities of a practical nature; experience in cooking, serving, 
housekeeping, and sanitation. 

Social— Co-operative experiences in organizing and carrying 
out school activities; knowledge of social courtesies and skill 
in the entertainment of guests; experiences in co-operation 
with all age levels from primary to adult; knowledge of recre- 
ational activities; skill in leadership. 

Lacks; Widening knowledge of ways of working and living in 
other kinds of communities than their own; introduction of 
skills of organized co-operation. 

"Of course you realize,” Miss Elden said as she finished, 
"that all these experiences I have suggested could not possibly 
be encompassed in a single year. As it was, your bhildren had 
an unusually broad and rich range of activities in the short 
space of nine* months. But the suggestions 1 am making will 
help you to extend and supplement those experiences, next 
year and in the following years. Go oventhese summaries now 
and begin to work out the understandings and abilities and 
skills which will lead toward the new growth in social living 
which your children need. Come back any time if you need 
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Aniie threw herself wearily on your bed. "I don’t care if I 
never see another objective!" she exclaimed dejectedly. "That’s 
all we’ve talked about for a week, and I still can’t make head 
or tail of mine!" 

"We’ve been reading aU these bulletins from the curriculum 
laboratory, and she’s lost in a fog of words." Judith explained 
laughingly. ^ 

. ruefully. "Listen to this one: The 

inevitability of social change, its experimental quality and 
Ae slowness with which it takes place’! It sounds like all the 
bulletins rolled into one. 'The longer I work, the bigger the 
words get!’’ 

Anne jumped to her feet. ‘We aren’t writing a bulletin ’’ 
she CTdaimed; “we’re just trying to put down some things that 
wiU help our children. Why don’t we say them as if we were 
saying them to the children?” 

'Why not?" you and Judith echoed. "Let’s try ft!” 

"Let’s start vnth understandings," Anne said. "I’ve had the 
most trouble with them. Now what would we want the chil- 
dren Jo understand about area i, ‘sharing in home and family 

"Why, that every member has some share in what the family 
does together, I suppose," Judith said slowly. "That each one 
can contribute to it," she amended. 

together, though," Anne said. 
V\^hy not say. Each one can contribute to the happiness and 
welfare of the others’?” ^ 

"mt isn’t quite the way you’d say it to the children," 
Judith said teasingly, "but it's simple. Let’s write it down for 

now, anyway. How about the next area, ‘co^erating in activi- .. 
ties of the community*?” 

. "All the people of a community depend upon one another 
in certBin weys, you tegan. 
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“And they have certain responsibilities to one another," 
Judith added. ‘That will do just as it is, won't it?" 

One by one you went through the eight areas and worlced 
out together simply worded statements of the understandings 
which your children might gain about the fundamentals of 
group living. 

“If one of you will read them to me, I’ll type them, with two 
carbons so we can each have a copy," you offered. "How shall 
I head them?” 

“Why not just The development of the following social 
understandings’?” Anne asked. 

“But I think we ought to say something about children of 
different ages,” you protested. "They won’t all develop these 
understandings to the same degree. Couldn’t we say. The 
development, at each child’s level of maturity and ability, of 
such sodd understandings as the following’?” 

“That's.better,” Anne agreed. “And it makes it more flexible, 
so you can add others as you find need for them. I’ll begin 
working on the skills while Judith reads those to you,” she 
went on. "I’m getting the idea, now.” 

As Judith dictated, you typed the list: 


SOOTAL ObJBOTIVBS 

I. The development, at each child’s level of maturity and ability, 

of such sodal understandings as the following; 

a. That every member of a family can contribute to the happi- 
ness and welfare of the others. 

b. That it is important for each individual to maintain his 
own health and to protect his ovm property, but that people 
can protect themselves more effectively by working together. 

c. That all the people in a community depend on each other 
in certain ways and have responsibilities to each other. 

d. That each commimity depends upon many other commu- 
nities for the things it needs or wants. 
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e. That people can live upon the earth only because they use 
the soil, water, minerals, plants, and animals, and that they 
must not waste these resources. 

f. That nature influences people’s ways of living but that 
' scientists and inventors are constantly finding new ways 

of controlling and using nature. 

g. That our ways of living are constandy being improved by 
new inventions and machines, but that people must leam 
to use these wisely. 

h. That everyone needs to spend part of his time "having 
fun”— playing with others, being out of doors, making beau- 
tiful or useful things, or enjoying the things which others 
have done or made. 

i. That we can enjoy our leisure dme more richly and valu- 
ably because of limks, art, music, and other gifts which 
former generations have left to us. 

j. That every person has a right to worship as he wishes, and 
that others should not try to change or take away his b^efe. 

k. That people from earliest times have tried to find better 
and better ways of governing themselves, and that we are 
still working to improve our government. 

l. That each community builds schools so that its yoiuig peo- 

! )le can leam better how to govern themselves and how to 
ive happily and helpfully with other people. 

When you had finished, Anne read her list of skills which 
would contribute to social understanding: 

The use of books, magazines, bulletins, graphs, pictures, and 
visual and printed materials of all kinds. 

Conversation, group discussion, radio. 

Observation of the social life around you. 

Use of arithmetic in practical ways. 

"Those are good,” you and Judith commented. "Wouldn’t 
one more, on the skills which people enjoy together, be needed, 
too?” 

‘Tes,” Anne agreed, "I didn't think of that, but of course 
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recreational activities do help to develop social understanding. 
How shall we head this set?” 

You all agreed upon “Development of skill in selecting and 
using materials that contribute to these understandings,” and, 
with some rewording, you typed the list: 

2. The development of skill in selecting and using materials that 
contribute to these understandings: 

a. Books, magazines, bulletins, graphs, pictures, and visual 
and printed sources of all types. 

b. Verbal communication— conversation, group discussion, 
radio. 

c. Observation and study of the social and scientific relation- 
ships of the life about him. 

d. Recognition and use of the practical values of mathematics 
in everyday life. 

e. Play, social relations, and leisure-time hobbies. 

While Anne had been dictating to you, Judith had been at 
work upon the abilities in social living which the child needed 
to develop. "How are these?” she inquired, and read the points 
she had completed: 

Ability to share in home and ft^mily life. 

Ability to co-operate in community activities. 

Ability to take part in the protection and conservation of life, 
property, and natural resources. 

Ability to contribute to the production of goods and services. 

"Don’t we need some word to show how each individual 
should share— responsibly, or something like that?” you asked. 

‘Yes, and I haven’t anything to show that younger duldren 
couldn’t do as much as older ones, either,” Judith replied. 

You all tried to reword her items to include these points, hut 
the repetition from one item to the next became tiresome. 
“Why not put it all under the heading: 'Increasing ability to 
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share responsibly in such areas of social living as the follow- 
ing’?” someone ashed. 

"Finel” vou all agreed, and the list was rewritten in 
way. 

“It doesn’t include intelligent consumption of goods and 
services,” Anne remarked. "That ought to be item 5. Now 
what shall we do about areas 5 and 6?” After some discussion 
it was decided to include those areas with area 3, by inserting 
the word "utilizing” in the third item. 

Areas 7 and 8 seemed interrelated, especially for children, 
most of whose recreational and creative activities were con- 
nected with the school. “Couldn’t we say ‘activities which will 
contribute to intelligent, tolerant, and peaceful adjustment of 
individuals in a social group'?” you asked finally. 

"But that doesn’t include adjustments between groups,” 
Judith objected, "and that’s certainly important for children to 
learn nowadays, if we’re going to avoid another war twenty 
years from now.” 

"Well, let’s change my wording to ‘adjustment of human 
relationships,’ ” you suggested. 

"Yes, and add something like ‘in the immediate community 
and in the world-wide community of peoples,' ” Judith supple- 
.mented. 

“ ‘That isn’t quite the way you'd say it to the children,’ " 
Anne quoted with a twinkle. 

“But it’s clear,” Judith retorted, “and we understand it, 
which is the first necessityl” 

After the list was checked once more with the eight areas, it 
was typed: 

3. Increasing ability to share responsibly in such areas of social 
living as the following: 

a. Activities of the home and family life. 

b. Co-operative activities of school and community. 
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c. Utilizing, protecting, and conserving life, property, and 
natural resources. 

d. Production and fair distribution of goods and setvices- 
material, social, and cultural. 

e. Intelligent consumption of such goods and services. 

f. Activities which will contribute to intelligent, tolerant, and 

S eaceful adjustment of human relationships, in the iirnne- 
iate community and in the world-wide community of 

"Oh, it’s grand to have that done," Anne sighed. “I kiow 
we can’t do our planning intelligently until we have our 
objectives clear, but I was getting so tired of trying to get them 
straightened out." 

"It has to he a long, slow job," Judith said seriously. "You 
have to think through so many possible objectives before you 
can be sure you’re choosing the most valuable ones. But these 
eight areas help a lot to keep you from just scattering all over 
the map! Well, it has been fun working together.” 

"Yes, three heads are certainly better than one!" Anne 
added, as they gathered their books and papers. “I do thank 
you girls for pulling me out of the fog!" 

"Nonsense, we found out way out together!" you remon- 
strated. "I guess it’s just a case of 'every member contributing 
to the happiness and wdfare of the family*!" 
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Miss Elden smiled as the three of you entered her ofl&ce. 
Tm glad you all came at once," she said. ‘Tve been wanting 

to tdk widi you together. But first, what did you want to ask 
me?” 

"We wanted you to look over our list of social objectives, 
and we would like to know if it is all right for all of us to use 
the same ones,” Anne said. 

“It is quite all right, if they are good ones. May I see 
them?” 

She read the typed list, then nodded approvingly. ‘Tm so 
glad you put them into simple terms,” she said. "Those in the 
cmniculum bulletins, to which I referred, are often much too 
^oretical in their terminology. These are clear and usable. 
They are complete, yet they make provision for flexibility. It 
is an excellent hst, and I see no objection to all of you n«!ing 
it. You will each develop your plans differently, to fit your own 
school and its problems, I am sure. 

“Now," she went on, ‘Til tell you what I wanted to see 
you about. Mr. Gray came up to the State Department, one 
day before I left, and told me about the work you have been 
oing in Weston County and about your Saturday study 
group. He asked me what he could do to further your work 
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and to encourage other teachers to form study groups. I find 
that in our rural section there are several teachers from other 
counties who are interested in setting up study groups next 
year; so I think we ought to have a committee to work out a 
plan. Would one of you like to join the committee?” 

"Can’t we all join it?” Judith asked. “We didn’t have any 
special organization or program last year. We just got together 
and talked about the things that were troubling us. If we 
worked on this committee, we could go back with some mate- 
rials that would help us next year, and which we could share 
with other teachers who wanted to organize groups.” 

"It won’t he necessary for all three of you to join the 
group,” Miss Elden said. “They will probably prepare a 
mimeographed report, giving suggestions for ways of organiz- 
ing groups, possible topics for study, and a bibliography of 
reading materials which rural teachers would find helpM. If 
one of you takes part in the preparation of such a report, she 
can interpret it to the others of your own study group, or to 
other teachers in Weston County who wish to form groups. 
Would you like to do that, Miss Engen?" 

At Judith’s nod, she turned to you. “And for you. Miss Lee, 
I have in mind an idea which will take most of your time for 
the rest of the session, if you agree to undertake it.” 

You looked at her in surprise. “I’ll be glad to,” you said after 
a moment’s hesitation, “if it leaves me time enough to get my 
planning done.” 

“It is your planning,” she smiled, "but a somewhat more 
extended planning than you had in mind when you wrote 
your report. Have you ever thought of grouping your children 
permanently in three groups as you had them at the close of 

last year?” ^ 

"No, I hadn’t thought of keeping them in three groups,” 
you replied, “because I couldn’t see how to arrange the course 
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of study to get everything in. I just intended to plan a few 
more uiiits, here in the workshop, which we could do in the 
same way next year.” 

"But such random units ate only expedients, through which 
you try to adjust your rmwieldy organization of eight grades 
in such a way as to achieve the excdlent objectives which you 
have been formulating. You can’t fully meet the needs of your 
children, or provide them with the well-balanced range of 
experiences which you have envisioned here, by such expe- 
dients.” 

"I know,” you admitted, "but it is the best I can dol” 

“Don’t apologize," Miss Elden said gently. "You’ve been 
doing an amazingly good job, imder a handicap. It isn't your 
fault that for years rural schools have been copying the organ- 
ization which was originated by city schools in order to handle 
large numbers of children! But at last we are beginning to 
realize that such a system is a detriment to the small school, 
that it could do its work much more effectually if it were 
, organized into three or four groups of a size which would 
allow real social interchange. Then longer class periods would 
be possible so that discussion and group planning could be 
carried on. You did that, temporarily, and did find it more 
effective. Wouldn’t you like to reorganize your school into 
three groups for all your socialized activities, and make your 
plans on that basis)” 

"Oh, of course,” you cried, "but how can I manage the 
course of study?” 

"The state course of study is getting very much out of 
date,” Miss Elden answered, “and it was not adapted ,to the 
one-teacher schools, to begin with. The Rural Division of the 
State Department is coming to recognize that the many one- 
teacher schook which we have in the state can make progress 
toward improved experiences for their children only through 
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an improved organization and curriculum. It wishes to en- 
courage some experimental centers in various parts of the 
state in which a three-group plan may be tried out. After my 
falTf with Mr. Gray, I wondered whether you people in 
Weston County might like to undertake such an experiment 
in reorganization, and work out in your schools a curriculum 
which has its roots in the experiences and the environment in 
which your children live their everyday lives?" 

"Oh, Miss Elden,” you asked wonderingly, "do you mean 
we could do geography and history and science with the things 
right there around us, instead of beginning with the Middle 
Ages and Mesopotamia?” 

"Exacdyl” Miss Elden chuckled. Then she went on seri- 
ously, "The social and natural environments in which yoiu: 
rural children live are rich in these areas of basic social and 
scientific xmderstandings. You can begin with the children's 
own experiences and build outward, as the children become 
ready, to a great range of valuable learnings.” 

"I used to wish last year for a course of study which had 
some relation to the life in our own district!” you exclaimed. 
"But it would be even more help to make one for ourselves— 
a real curriculum which would include all kinds of activities, 
as well as subject matter. Can all three of us do it?” 

"Oh, yes,” Miss Elden answered. "But you will work in 
different ways, I think. Miss Engen and Miss Smith will 
probably want to begin with the primary groups only, this first 
year, because they did not work in groups so much last year. 
But you ought to he able to organize your whole school into 
groups, after the experience your children had in working 
together with various age levels last year. I think your school 
board and community would be more ready to accept a full 
reorganization, also, from what Mr. Gray said. Isn't that 
right?” 
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"Yes, the parents have been wonderfully co-operative sin<>e 
they understood what we were doing in sdiool and took some 
part in it themselves. And the school board is always w ilin g 
to have me do things which they think are ‘practical’— and 
which don’t cost too much! I think they would recognize that 
grouping is practical, if I su^ested a definite plan to them; 
and this wouldn't make much extra cost, would itr’’’ 

"Almost none,’’ Miss Elden replied, "unless you need a great 
deal of new reading material. That will depend upon which 
year of the plan you decide to undertake." 

"Which yeari*’’ you echoed. “I don't understand.” 

"I haven’t come to that yet, have I?" Miss Elden said. She 
took a mimeographed book out of a drawer and went on. 
"There are several plans for grouping the grades of a one- 
teacher school, but the one which seems most satisfactory to 
us, in the Rural Division, is this one, worked out by Miss 
Dimn and Miss Bathurst at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

"This plan provides for a three-group organization. Each 
year all three groups work, at their different levels, on learn- 
ing activities focus^ around a central theme— one year around 
the home, another year, the farm, and a third year, the com- 
munity. As you can see, these themes are closely related to the 
everyday life of mral children. The primary group’s experi- 
ences each year deal with the here-and-now aspects of each 
theme, the middle group's with a wider range of time and 
space, and the upper group's with the broader and more 
complex aspects. 

"For example, in the Farm Year the primary grades study 
local farms, the production of famihar foods such as milk and 
bread, and something of farm life in other places. The middle 
grades study the kinds of farms in their own comm u nity and 
in near-by communities; food production in various regions of 
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the United States and in other climatic regions of the world, 
now and in early days; and ways in which machines and trans- 
portation affect modem farming and the distribution of foods. 
The upper group studies the place of agriculture in the United 
States in different periods of our country’s history, the service 
of agriculture to other occupations and peoples, and the inter- 
relations of agriculture throughout the world. 

"As you can see, the whole range of experience each year 
extends from the simpler and more immediate to the more 
complex and far-reaching, from the local community to the 
larger community of the state, the nation, and the world. 
Each group’s experience can be developed anywhere along 
this scale of complexity, according to the children’s levels of 
ability and their own baclcground of home, farm, and com- 
munity life. 

"This diagram from the authors’ Guide and General Out- 
line Cph, p. 7) will show you the whole three years' work in 
perspective: 



Home Ybjui 
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“I think I can make the other provisions of the plan clearer 
to you now through answering your own questions about it. 
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As you think of your own situation, does it seem a feasible 
plan for your use? What difficulties occur to you?” 

'Tm not just sure in what order a group of children pro- 
gresses from one year to another,” Anne said. 

Miss Elden moved her hand across the diagram. “A phild 
who begins first grade in the Home Year studies the home and 
home life the first year he is in the primary group, the farm 
the second year, and community life the third year. Then he 
becomes a member of the middle group and, in his fourth year, 
studies the home again hut at a more advanced level, concen- 
trating upon homes in early times and now; in his fifth year, 
the farm again, hut this time in relation to how the world gets 
food; and in his sixth year, the community again, hut with 
emphasis on the national community as related to manufacture 
and trade. In the seventh year he becomes a member of the 
upper group, and modem home problems are studied under 
‘Our Changing World’; the following year the place of agri- 
culture in the world is studied; and in the last year, interde- 
pendence among the nations.” 

“But doesn’t that mean that a child would have to spend 
nine years in school instead of eight?” Judith protested. 

"He might,” Miss Elden answered, "if he entered school at 
five years of age, if he did not speak English when he entered, 
or if he were low-average or less in ability. In that case, in- 
stead of ever having to fail a grade, as so commonly happens 
to the child who enters school with ihese handicaps or who is 
irregular in attendance, he would not have to repeat a year’s 
work but would be exposed to the same range of material at a 
more advanced level two years hence. For the so-called ‘aver- 
age child,’ it is recommended that he spend three years in the 
primary group, then perhaps two years in the middle group and 
three years in the upper, or three years in the middle group 
and two in the upper. Where there are only seven grades in 
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the school, as there are in some states, the primary group fol- 
lows the plan as given here, and the other four grades carry 
on a two-year alternation of the remaining work rearranged to 
fit such a plan. 

“For the superior child much flexibility is possible. Since all 
the year’s work is centered about a -common theme, the able 
rbild may work with both his own group and the one above 
his for the year, and then may move on into the higher group 
for the next year. Whether a child spends two or three years 
in a group will he determined by his ability and by his rate of 
maturing." 

"How would children he promoted at the end of the year?” 
you asked. 

"They should he promoted from group to group rather 
than from grade to grade,” Miss Elden answered. "Emphasis 
on promotion should be minimized as much as possible. But 
if the children or parents could not free themselves from the 
traditional idea of yearly promotions, the child could be pro- 
moted from Primary r to Primary 2, from Middle 3 to Upper 
I, or wherever he was to be placed the following year. The 
purpose of this plan is to place the child with the group in 
which he can work most happily and successfully, without 
forcing him to a level too diflSc^t for him, or holding him hack 
with a group which retards his best development. At the same 
timfi it gives the teacher a guiding framework within which to 
care of individual differences without overlappings and 
omissions.” 

“It’s just what we need at Riverside School,” you said de- 
lightedly. "I like the three themes of home, farm, and com- 
munity and the idea of all the children working on the same 
theme but at different levels. We could have some units where 
all three groups worked together, too, if we needed them, 
couldn’t we?” 
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"Oh, yes,” Miss Elden said, "or two groups could work 
together, sometimes. The plan allows for a great deal of free- 
dom.” 

"Is it only for social studies?" Anne asked. 

"No, it is not restricted to the social studies,” Miss Hlden 
replied. "They serve as a core, around which activities in 
English, enviromnent, art, and music may also center much of 
the time. The daily program may be divided into large blocks 
of rime within which group activities in these fields may occur. 
But part of each block may be used also for individual work 
in these fields or in the tool subjects. The purpose of such a 
program is to allow flexibility for the socialized or individual- 
ized activities which will best serve each child and the group 
as a whole.” 

"Just how would we start?” Judith asked. 

"For you and Miss Smith I would suggest starting with your 
first three grades this fall. Carry on your basic reading in all 
three grades, and your arithmetic in second and third grade, 
as you did last year. But provide one long period in each half 
day— by combining the time which you would spend with 
each grade in language, social studies, and health— for group 
activities centered around the new plan. They may take the 
form of discussion, reading together, simple science experi- 
ments, the introduction of handwork or writing activities 
which will carry over into seatwork, or the checking of such 
activities which have been done at the seats. If you decide to 
begin with the Home Year, you may wish to build an indoor or 
outdoor playhouse, and many of your activities might center 
about it.” 

“Must we begin with the Home Year?” Anne inquired. 

"No,” Miss Elden answered, "you might begin with any 
one of the three large centers. One does not depend upon the 
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Other. It hardly matters which of the years is selected for the 
beginning one for primary grades, for those children will covet 
the whole range of the new curriculum before they graduate 
from eighth grade. It is the future needs of the older children 
which you must consider most carefully in making your first 
selection. The criterion which must decide with what year to 
begin is the provision of a welU’ounded, series of experiences 
for each child before he leaves your schooh 
T will give you this Guide and General Outline from the 
series of books which describe the various parts of the plan, 
and you can read the suggestions which the authors make, on 
pages 35 to 39, for selecting the beginning year. Read the 
whole book, while you have it, and make notes on points which 
• you would like to talk over with me. This Handbook, too, will 
help you to see what topics and activities might be used with 
the primary group, in each year of the plan. Miss Marcia 
Everett, one of the New Jersey helping teachers, tried out the 
plan experimentally in Quaker Grove School in Warren 
County, New Jersey, and later assisted in writing this Hand- 
book in Social Studies CiO based upon the plan.’* 

"And what shall I do first?" you asked. 

"Read the Guide carefully, and study the outlines for 
middle and upper grades given in the back of it, to see which 
year seems most appropriate for your children who are in those 
grades. Then skim the New Jersey Handbook to see which 
year seems most appropriate for your primary grades. Remem- 
ber, if there is a question as to whi^ one of the years you 
should undertake Ais fall, it is the eighth graders whom you 
must consider most seriously. They will have only this one 
year under the new plan, and you must select that year of the 
plan which will give them the best sequence beyond their 
former work.” 
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Anne and Judith tapped on your door. “We’ve about decided 
to begin with the Home Year this fall,” they announced, “but 
we wanted to see what you thought about it, before we went 
to talk with Miss Elden. It says here in the Guide, Tour eighth 
grade will begin this course of study two years hence. There- 
fore, before you decide what year’s work to start your primary 
grades on, now, you must canvass your state course of study 
for grades six, seven, and eight’ (p. 36). We did that, and it 
seems as if the Community Year would be the best one for out 
present sixth graders to have two years from now. This year 
they will have European history and geography, you know; 
dien in seventh grade they will have the first half of Ameri- 
can history, and Asia, Africa, and Australia in geography. If 
they followed the regular course of study in eighth grade, then, 
they would have later American history and The World at 
Work’ in geography. It seems to us that the Community 
Year would give theiji those things— a study of how our 
'national community’ has grown up since the War Between 
the States, and the interdependence of the whole 'world com- 
mimity' .through trade and transportation. 

“Then the next thing was to decide whether to take die 
Home or Farm Year this fall. It says in the Guide, To answer 
this question consider what are likely to be the needs of your 
fifth grade next year.’ Well, the fifth grade will be studying 
United States geography this year, and American biographies 
in history, so we thought that, diis coming year, we’d combine 
their history and geography, as you did last year. 'Then the next 
year they would be ready to go beyond the United States to 
other countries. The 'centeF for the middle group in the new 
plan, for the Farm Year, is *How the World Gets Its Food’; 
and that would give them a sort of bridge from American agri- 
culture this year to agriculture in other lands next year. So it 
seems best to work on the home this coming year with the 
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piimaiy group, on the faim the next year with both the 
primary and middle groups, and on the community the year 
after with all three.” 

“You've certainly thought it through carefully,” you agreed, 
"and I think it will work out very well. As you go along, this 
coming year and the next year, the grades that aren't actmlly 
in the new plan yet will get a great deal from the younger 
groups who are." 

“Yes,” Judith said, "the Guide suggests that we heginat once 
to shape the work of the other grades so that they will have 
some background for beginning the new plan, and so that they 
will not lose or repeat work which they would have had in 
the state course of study. We thought we'd go over the state 
course and rearrange the work for ihe five upper grades a hit, 
so that it would parallel the new plan. Then we could even 
combine some of their class periods with the primary group's 
this year.” 

"That was what just sort of liappened' with my grades last 
year,” you said. ‘The children would get interested in what 
another grade was doing, and soon we’d have a combined 
study of the same topic. I think you’ll find that it will come 
about very easily and naturally, once you get started. I’m glad 
you’ve decided to begin with the Home Year, too. Children 
are so interested in homes, and there are so many activities 
which it is easy to develop around the subject. It really gave 
us our start last year.” 

"You practically covered the Home Year last year without 
even knowing about this plan, didn’t you?” Anne remarked. 
“I suppose you’ll have to choose one of the other years for 
your school to begin on.” 

"Yes, we covert most of the Home Year material outlined 
in the new plan for primary and middle groups, and part of 
the upper group’s work. We did so much on the community, 
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too— the local and neighboring communities, at least— that 1 
think the Faim Year is the best one to choose for this coming 
year. I’ve been looking over the state course to see how the 
Farm Year will cover it for the eighth graders, and the two fit 
together surprisingly well. The 'center’ in the Farm Year for 
the upper group is ‘Agriculture in World Civilization’ and that 
takes cate of most of the World at Work’ material which is in 
the state course, except the manufacturing aspects. The history 
required by the state course fits into that center fairly well, too, 
because the important development of agriculture in the West, 
and in the South too, has occurred largely since the War 
Between the States. I may have to give the eighth graders some 
special help before the state examinations in the spring, but 
the suggested units in die Farm Year cover most of what they 
will need, I think. And, as Miss Elden says, the plan is meant 
to be flexible, so I can adjust the suggested units to supply 
the rest. 

"Isn’t it a comfort to have this kind of plan? It gives you a 
framework, so you can see the whole year’s outline; yet you can 
work out the contributing parts to fit the children’s needs. And 
it certainly seems to me, over die whole period of their eight 
years in school, that children would get a much more ‘well- 
rounded series of experiences’ than we could possibly give them 
in . the crowded program we had to use when we had eight 
separate grades.” 

‘We can see that already, with just combining three grades. 
The units in the New Jersey Handbook have given us a lot 
of ideas as to new things we can do with the primary grades 
in the longer periods we will have,” Anne said. 

‘We were wondering how the new plan fitted those objec- 
tives we worked out,” Judith added. "Let’s go over them and 
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“WKy don’t we just make another check sheet?” Anne 
asked. “They always make me see things more clearly.” 

Together you worked out the headings for a check sheet and 
analyzed the understandings, skills, and abilities which seemed 
to he related to the content of the years which you had 
chosen: 


CuBBiouLUM Matbbials Rblatbd Objbctivbs 

Cpages 201-205) 

Home Year: Understandings Shills Abilities 

The Home and Home 

Life (Primary Group) a, b, c, e, f, g, a, b, c, d, a, b, c, e, f 
h, i, j, 1 e 

Farm Year: 

The Farm (Primary 

Group) a, b, c, d, e, f, a, b, c, d, b, c, d, e, f 

g,h,i,j e 

How the World Gets 

Food (Middle Group) b, c, d, e, f, g, ' a, b, c, d b, c, d, e, f 


Place of Agriculture in 
World Civilization 

(Upper Group) b, c, d, e, f, g, a, b, c, d b, c, d, e, f 

k, 1 


“Your year will give the children more understandings about 
home and family life than mine will, of coune,” you said, 
“except in the primary group, where most of our work will be 
about their home farms rather than about distribution and 
exchange of farm products. But mine will give more under- 
standings of the relation of government to their lives, especially 
in the middle and upper groups.” 

“They all seem to give plenty of opportunity for skills,” 
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Judith commented, "except that your middle and upper group 
topics don’t allow for the skills of recreation.” 

“No, that's true,” you agreed. "I will have to provide for 
these through the other activities which they share with the 
whole school and with the community.” 

"But it is encouraging to see how completely, on the whole, 
they fit together,” Anne said. "We can really hope to accom- 
plish our objectives with this kind of curriculum. I’m anxious 
to find out what to do next Let’s go and see if Miss Elden is 
free.” 

'We have all decided on which year we wish to begin this 
fall, and we would like to see if you think we’ve made the 
best choice,” Judith said, as Miss Elden greeted you. 

Each of you recounted the factors which had led to your 
decision, and Miss Elden listened attentively. "I believe your 
choices are wise,” she said when you had finished. "It is inter- 
esting that you two girls saw a closer relation between the 
Community Year and the state course of study requirements 
for eighth grade, while Miss Lee chose die Farm Year as the 
framework within which it fitted.” 

"Frankly, Miss Elden,” you interposed, "I do think the 
Community Year is more closely related to the eighth grade 
state course of study material than the Farm Year is; but we 
did more with, community interdependence last year than 
with agriculture’s place in the world. And since most of the 
children who will be in eighth grade this coming year plan 
to stay on farms, it seemed as if the material of the Farm Year 
would give them many understandmgs which they need." 

Miss Elden nodded. 'You are utilizing the flexibility of the 
new plan by adjusting the work of the school to the children’s 
needs and interest and to the background of work which they 
have had in preceding years of school. That is the way the plan 
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is intended to be used. The order of the subject matter is not 
so important as the continuous, well-directed growth of the 
child." 

“We checked, too, to see if the year we chose would provide 
for the carrying out of out social objectives,” Anne told Miss 
Elden, “and, though some are emphasized more strongly in 
the Home Year than in the Farm Year, we could see how most 
of them would be carried out to some extent in each." 

“The 'themes* suggested in die Guide Cp- for special 
emphasis in each year contribute to your social objectives also,” 
Miss Elden replied. "For example, in the Farm Year, they are: 
The world’s dependence upon agriculture to meet funda- 
mental needs, in all times’; 'man’s adjustment to, and partial 
control of, nature through skill in agriculture’; and 'man as 
a producer and distributor of raw materials.’ You can see how 
closely they parallel some of your objectives. Over the whole 
range of the three years, all eight of the areas of social living, 
upon which your objectives are based, are developed." 

“What do we do next?" Anne asked eagerly. *Tm anxious to 
get into the actual plaiming, now diat I have my objectives 
cleared up, and this new plan to go by.” 

“The next step is to study your children’s experiences and 
interests in their everyday home and commimity life, to see 
which will offer you Ae best means of approaching the new 
work. You have a good summary of these in your reports, so it 
will not take long to review them. Then you will need to list 
the resources of your community and your school which can be 
utilized in the work of the Home or Farm Year. Be sure to 
check over your book inventories carefully, to find materials 
which pertain to the work. 

‘Two books which are in the college library’s reference room 
will help you to discover what materials can be found in the 
readers you have listed. They are called Subject Index to 
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Readers and Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, 
and they were worked out for the American Library Associa- 
tion by Eloise Rue (19, 18). One is for primary textbooks, the 
other for intermediate. Look under such topics as Home, Home 
h’fe, House, Pets, Telephone, or any items which you wish to 
study, and you will be referred to readers which contain stories, 
articles, or poems on those subjects. 

"If you find references to books which you would like to 
have in your schools, in any of these books 1 am suggesting, 
make a list of those you think it would be advisable to buy. 
Mr. Gray said to tell you that he would encourage your school 
boards to buy whatever you felt you needed for the new work. 
Another list from the American Library Association on 
inexpensive books Oi^ will help you to order econom- 
ically. 

"All the while, as you are making these preparations, keep 
jotting down suggestions for activities or for subjects of units 
which you might carry out. There are a number of books, too, 
which will give you ideas for activities and units. Here is a list. 
These three by Clouser (6), Stevens Cio)» and Storm (21) 
describe units for primary grades. Tippett’s book C23) touches 
upon all the grades. Curriculum Records of the Childrens 
School C 1 4) is a summary of units covered in all levels of an 
elementary school in a year. The two California Guides Ci, 3) 
include many units which teachers in that state worked out in 
primary and intermediate grades. The teachers’ manuals on 
Food and Shelter (25) from the Creative Education Society 
series give many suggestions for content and activities at all 
three grade levels. The bibliography by Budd, Books on Home 
and Family Life (i), will help you in your search for materials 
on the home. These are a nucleus. As you go on with your own 
planning, you will find many other resources, both here in 
our workshop collection and in the college library.” 
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"Oil, we don't have to Mow those units suggested in the 
HflniW, then?" Judith asked. 


"Good gracious, no!" Miss Elden exclaimed. "You are mak- 
ing a curriculum plan for jour school, for jour children, not 
for any child in New Jersey or Chicago.or California! Use 
those materials as they contribute to what you need, biit make 


the plan fit jowf om situation! Please excuse ray vehemence," 
she said apologetically. ‘Tou girls have been working to free 


yourselves and your schools from a hampering course of study, 
and I don’t want you to feel that you must accept this new plan 


and follow it slavishly just because I suggested it. Keep doing 
jour m tUing," she admonished, as you took your leave. 
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Dubing thb FOLLOwmo WEEK the rural section meetings 
were devoted to discussions of various devices for combbing 
grades and lengthening class periods m one-teacher schools. 
Miss Elden btroduced the Dunn-Bathurst plan and explabed 
its advantages and the methods which might be employed 
m modifying the traditional *eight-grade organization bto a 
tbee-group organization. She recommended, for those teach- 
ers who had made no departures from the traditional plan b 
their schools, a “preparatory year.” During this year, she sug- 
gested, a teacher should study her children's experiences and 
their needs, familiarize herself with the homes, occupations, 
and resources of her community, and begm some experimenta- 
tion with groupbg grades. 

"Group first, second, and third grades for language,” she 
said, “and for readbg when it will benefit them and further 
their social growth. Enlist the bterest and co-operation of 
your county superintendent. Help the parents in your com- 
munity to understand the value of the changes you make, as 
you go along. And, last, be plannbg and collecting materials 
throughout the year for the primary work b whidiever year 
of the plan you have elected to btroduce. 

“This preparatory year may not be necessary for all of you, 
especially if you have already studied your children and your 
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commimity carefully and have done some experimenting with 
grouping so that the children and parents will not he dis- 
turbed by it. But it would he valuable for orientation and 
planning in any case. If, as some of you have mentioned, you 
have had or are considering setting up a teachers* study group, 
your group could work together on plans and materials for 
yoiir introduction of the grouping plan a year hence. You will 
find Miss Dunn’s and Miss Everett’s Four Years in a Country 
School (10) very helpful during this preparatory period, and 
also Collings’ Project Curriculum (7) and Miss Wofford's 
book on the small rural school Ci6).” 

Several of the teachers felt that they had made sufficient 
progress in their schools to justify beginning the new plan in 
the primary grades during the coming year, and they were be- 
ginning their preparations, with the consent of their county 
superintendents. While those members of the section who 
taught in two- and three-room schools could not use the form 
of &e plan in its entirety, they recognized that its content and 
many of its provisions for the grouping of different age levels 
would facilitate their own work. As a consequence of this 
general interest, the section voted to spend a second week in 
studying the plan in greater detail. 

“I would like to ask Miss Smith and Miss Engen to tell you 
about their planning thus far,” Miss Elden said. "Can you do 
that on Monday?” V^en th^ had agreed, she went on, "Miss 
Lee is preparing to introduce the plan in all three levels,” she 
said. "At ffie end of the week I would like to have you hear 
what she is doing to adapt it to her own situation.” 

At the next meeting Aime and Judith gave a short sum- 
mary of the experiences and needs of their children, which 
influpnrp<l their choice of materials, and then presented the 
tentative outline of units for the primary group which they 
had developed. 
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Suggested Centers ob Interest for the Home Ye^ 
Units for the Primary Group 


How the Family Works To- 
gether 

How mother helps us 
How father helps lis 
How we help at home 
Caring for hahy brother and 
sister 

Where We Get Our Food 
What we raise 
What we buy 

Workers Who Help Us Get 
Our Food 

The family and hired help 
The creamery men 
The grocers 
The truck drivers 
The market men 
The bakers 

Rooms in Our Homes , 

How each is furnished 
How each is used 
Care of each room 

How Our Homes Are Made 
To keep us warm in winter 
To keep us dry 
To keep us cool in summer 
To keep us healthy 

Workers Who Hdp Build Our 
Homes 

Carpenters Masons 
Plumbers Electricians 

Painters Architects 

Work done by each 


Building a Playhouse (mdoors) 
Planning the house 
Getting materials 
Making furnishings 
Making the house attractive 
“Playing house” in it 
Keeping it clean 
Caring for the dolls 
Sharing work and fun 


Building a Playhouse Cout of 
doors) 

Laying out the floor plan 
Qwith sticks or stones) 
Furnishing the house Cwith 
wood or stones) 

How it is different from out 
indoor house 


Our Pets 
Their houses 
How we take care of them 
Their food 
Playing with them 
How they help us 


Homes of Wild Animals in Our 
Own Community 
Rabbits Squirrels 

Woodchucks Birds 
Foxes Frogs 

Fishes Snmms 


Other Wild Animals We Know 
In the zoo 
From pictures 
From stories 
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Good Times at Home Cwith top 
and pets) 

While we do out work In out outdoor playtime 

In the evening , On Sundap and holidays 

"Then we saw some possible units in which the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades might work with the primary group, so 
we outlined those, too,” they said, and distributed a second 
set of the mimeographed sheets which Miss Elden had had 
prepared in the college office. 

Units for Primary and Middle Groups Combined 


Different Seasons in the Home 
How we prepare for winter 
Keeping warm in winter 
Healthml sleeping in winter 
Caring for pets in winter 
Helping the birds in winter 
Planning the garden 
Keeping cool in summer 
Keeping flies out of our homes 
Health^ sleeping in summer 
Enjoying our yards in summer 
Fun on a rainy day 
Harvesting our garden 

Things Made in Our Homes 
Clothes Toys 

Furniture Medicines 

Decorations 

Who helps to make each thing 

Where We Get Other Things 
Clothes Machines 

Furnishings Medicines 

Decorations Top 

Where we get these things 
Who makes them 
Why we don’t make them 


How Wild Animals Prepare for 
Winter 
Storing food 
Sleeping all winter 
Going to warm lands 
Finding food in winter 
Making a warm home 

How We Hear from Other 
People 

By mail Cmral route) 

By telephone 
By radio 
By air mail 

How We Travd 
With horses By train 

With cars Other wap 

Why good roads are impor- 
tant to us 

TheTdephone 
How it works 
How much it costs 
Why it is worth the cost 
How to talk on it 
How to share it 
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"We kept finding so many good ideas for middle and upper 
grade groups that we decided to make a list of them, for the 
time two years from now when we will be preparing to do the 
Home Year in all three groups. That is here on the hlack- 
hoard.” 


Units for Middle and Ufper 
Grouf Comhined 

Kinds of Houses in Our Com- 
munity 

How Our Families Earn Their 
Living 

Improving Our Diet 
Having Better Gardens 
Ways of Protecting Our Homes 
How Arithmetic Hdps at Home 


Units for the Upper Orowp 

Building a Model of a House How to Have Pure Water 
Planning and Paying for a Cooking Food Healthfully 
Home Housing in the United States 

How Electricity Helps the Changes in American Life 
Home Which Have Influenced 

How We Can Get Electricity in Housing 

Our Homes 

Vocations Related to the Home 

‘^lyhile we can't do so many things as we’d like with the 
five upper grades, this first year,” they went on, "we did find 
some ways of bringing all the children into the new work. 
The imits on this sheet are largely related to health and to 
recreation. We usually do these activities with all the grades, 
so we organized these outlines for possible 'vertical' units.” 


Units for the Middle Group 

Where We Get Materials for 
Our Homes 
Heating Our Homes 
Homes Which Are Different 
from Ours (in cities and in 
other lands) 

Early Times in Our Commu- 
nity 

Colonial Homes in America 
How tire Colonists Got Food 
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Units for All Groups Together 


Health and Safety at Home 
Cleanliness 
House, Personal, Food 
Sleep 
.^nount 
Conditions 
Ventilation 

Choosing the Right Foods 
What we need for healUi 
Foods which will help us 

Care of food at home 

Carp, of food in markets and 
stores 

How we can figure out a cor- 
rect diet 

Safety at Home 
Indoor safety 
Outdoor safety 
Travel safety 

Safety with animals 
Fite prevention 

Watching the Building of a 
House 
The plans 

The parts huilt first 

CellaT Foimdation 

Walls 

Parts huilt upon these 
Roof Partitions 

Stairs Chimney 

Finishing the house 
Plastering Plumbing 
Insulation Decorating 
Wiring Furnishing 

The cost of the house 
Landscaping the house 


Our School Home 
Making it pleasant 
Keeping it dean 
Taking cate of equipment 
Keeping warm 
Having fresh air 
Fire prevention 
Safety 

Entertaining guests 
Making out school attractive 
Cindoor, outdoors) 

How out parents help us at 
school 

How the nurse helps us 

Enjoying Our Homes 
Making them attractive 
Neatness 
House plants 
Gardms 

Trees and shrubs < 

Curtains, tugs, pictures 

Enjoying Music at Home 
By radio or phonograph 
Singing together 
Playing together 

Enjoying the Out-of-Doors 
Flowers Birds 

Trees Insects 

How they help us 
How we can protect them 
The sky and the stars 
How we can enjoy them 
How we can learn from 
them 
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Out Church Home, 

Why we go to different 
churches 

How we help at church 
How our parents help at 
church 

How Sxmday School (or cate- 
chism) hmps us 

School Lunch 
Planning the "Icitchen” 
Getting equipment 
Securing food from home 
Getting surplus commodities 
Estimating cash costs 
Planning good lunches 


Preparing the lunch 
Serving lunch attractively 
Enjoying our lunch hour 
Keeping the kitchen clean 
Taking care of the food 
Keeping lunch accounts 

Out School library 
How we get our books 
Choosing the best books 
Caring for our books 
How our parents use the li- 
brary 

Keepiiw library records 
Using b^ks wisely 


When Anne asked for questions and suggestions, one of 
the teachers spoke, "I don’t think those units will give the 
upper grades enough history and geography.” 

Anne turned to Miss Elden. "Will you please answer that 
one?” she asked. 

'We haven’t spoken of it as history and geography, perhaps, 
hut there is a wealth implied throughout the whole plan,” 
Miss Elden replied. "As the child’s perspective widens, 
through the middle grades, he becomes aware of other com- 
munities beyond that which he knows at first hand. He begins 
to realize that there are great numbers of people in the United 
States and the rest of the world who live differently, and who 
even speak a different language from his own. As he grows 
more mature, the work of the upper grades must help him to 
understand that these people have the same needs as those of 
his own community and make the same efforts to obtain them; 
that the differences in customs, ideals, and languages are the 
results of adaptations to differing times and places; that 
present-day life has come about only through man’s constant 
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effort to live better and more securely; that change is an essen- 
tial part of human progress. These understandings are history 
and geography, and only as our children gain them can they 
be cQT"** intdligent citizens of the world community which we 
hope for after the war.” 

"That will make quite a lot to cover, when all three groups 
are working together, won’t it?” another asked. 

“I wish we could forget this word ’cover’!” Miss Elden ex- 
claimed. "If you begin with the experiences and interests of 
your children and lead them, to broader interests and new 
understandings, if they have worth-while experiences in work- 
ing together, in finding out what they want to know, and in 
learning to act upon the basis of their group thinking and plan- 
ning, the number of imits is immaterial. It is the gaining of 
these fundamental understandings and skills which must be 
the criterion of the success of your work together, not how 
many imits you may have 'covered.’ Always, too, you have me 
assurance that each child will participate again in home units, 
after an interval of -two years. If you keep careful records of 
what is done each year in each group, you can provide for a 
well-rounded range of experiences for each child during his 
three exposures to the Home Year materials. 

"We may not do some of these units at all," Anne said, 
when Miss Elden had finished. “Some things may be more 
familiar to out children than we think they are, and vve inay 
spend only a short time on them. Other things may develop 
new angles which we haven’t even thought of. We will each 
have to work them out with our own children, and we may 
arrive at quite different places by the end of the year. But, as 
long as we are really serving our objectives and meeting out 
chfldren’s needs, we won’t need to be afraid to follow out own 

initiative.” i iiv 

"Excellent, Miss Smith!” Miss Elden exclaimed. Tou are 
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certainly developing your own philosophy through this plan- 
ning you are doingl When the teacher is growing, as well as 
the children, our rural schools are safe!” 

On Friday it was your turn. "Miss Elden has asked me to 
give you a fairly complete summary of the consecutive steps 
which 1 have taken in my planning, so that you can see how 
it differs from the planning for one group only. I’ll try to he 
as brief as possible, so if I have left out something, and you 
don’t understand what I mean, please feel free to interrupt 

"Of course, the first step, really, was the preparation of that 
report to the director of the workshop. 'That made me see my 
last year's work whole, and helped me realke that the greatest 
weakness of it was that 1 didn’t have any clear, over-all objec- 
tives, or any standards— heyond my own judgment— by which 
to evaluate it. So I came here eager to work out a good set of 
objectives which would really be a guide. The week we spent 
on tfiat was most valuable to me. I feel satisfied, now, that my 
list of objectives will keep my work with the children pointed 
in worth-while directions next year and give it the coherence 
and sequence which it seemed to lack last year. Yet my list 
allows for flexibility. 

"After Miss Elden suggested die new plan, and I had 
chosen the Farm Year, I wen^ over my report again and 
studied all the factors and problems which I had listed. One 
of the first things I had to decide, of course, was how to group 
my children, especially whether 1 should group the sixth 
grade with the middle or the upper group. There are only two 
sixth graders, both excellent readers, who could work quite 
comfortably with the two upper grades. But they are young, 
and rather immature physically, and are socially more bn a 
par with the fifth grade, Of course, the matter of the size of 
groups had to be considered, too. ’The first three grades total 
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Tiinft children; the seventh and eighth total eight; the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth total nine. So 1 finally decided to keep the sixth 
grade in the middle group, and I will have to plan my work so 
^at the two sixth graders have plenty of challenging things 
to do.” 

“Did you think of grouping them by age or by reading 
abilities, as Miss Elden suggested might he done?” a teacher 
asked. 

‘Tes, I thought about both. But I have several over-age chil- 
dren in the middle grades who would he completely lost if 
they tried to work with some of the seventh or eighth graders 
of Aeir own age. As for groups of equal reading ability, drey 
would make the planning easier, but they would dirow some 
children into a social grouping where they would not fit at all. 
Then, too, the children and parents are accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of the present grades, and I thought it would be 
less disturbing all around just to group them by grades. No 
TTia ttpr how they were grouped, a great deal of planning for 
individual needs would have to be done anyway. 

"When I had the three groups selected, I went over my 
workshop report and my individual folders and studied the 
factors related to the children in each group. I tried to pick 
out the special interests which they had in common, and group 
under the following heads: interests in farm life; in the 
out-of-doors Cfor science work); in handwork; in play; in the 
school itself; in other communities. Then I tried to visualize 
the distinctive experiences which they had had in farm and ^ 
community life, and grouped those as follows: experiences 
with foods and cooking; with dairying and poultry raising; 
with plant culture, gardening, crop cultivation and soil con- 
servation; experiences of a social nature; experiences with 
other communities. Then I considered the factors related to 
the community and listed them under four heads: community 
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conservation; need o£ organized co-operation; need of con-' 
tinned attention to health; resources which (ian be utilized in 
the school’s curriculum. These last I have listed here on die 
board, so you can see what resources we have: 

h 

' I. Home and farm activities. 

а. A few scientifically run dairy and poultry farms. 

3. The co-operative creamery. 

4. The freezing plant and community cold storage plant at 
Newton. 

5. Local maiketing activities. 

б. Local means of transportation and communication. 

7. The new tri-community co-operation, to develop an electrifica- 
tion project and to press the extension of the paved highway. 

8. The Agricultural Extension Service workers, and other ex- 

e rts in ho me m akin g, agriculture, and animal husbandry. 

ical people who can furnish certain kinds of information 
and assistance. 

10, The whole range of seasonal change, and of plant and animal 
life, foimd in a rural eu'vironment. 

‘The factors related to the school itself you may wish to 
hear, too. It is well located, near the river, the woods, the 
store, and the creamery. It has a large yard with plenty of 
room for games and, outdoor construction. These factors give 
us opportunity for frequent excursions— to the store or cream- 
ery, or to the woods and river on the ‘Nature Trail' which we 
made last year. The schoolroom itself is too small to accom- 
modate all the things we would like to do, and we have little 
. storage space. We are hoping to have an L built by the out-of- 
school youth, which will serve as a community center for them 
and as a workshop, kitchen, and storage room for us. We have 
only the conventional equipment, though out desks are on 
runners. We need a manual training bench, several easels, 
more bulletin boards, tables, and chairs— for the primary chil- 
dren, at least— a phonograph or piano, and a radio. As for 
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books, we have a good stock of textbooks, sets and single 
copies. We have a few library books (largely old and dif&cnlO 
and a new Comport's Encyclopedia. We get books from the 
state library once a month, but we need a permanent stock of 
informational books of all reading levels. The school board 
has just voted to allow me fifty dollars for the purchase of such 
books, and I am having a grand time browsing in the diih 
dren's room and making a bibliography of books to order. 

"The last thing I did was to go over our last year’s work 
very carefully, studying my check sheets especially, to find 
the weak spots and to see what needed repeating or supple- 
menting. As Miss Elden told you, I had worked out a kind of 
grouping plan and a flexible program last year, so I can use 
much the same program again with the new grouping plan. 

"Now I am planning the units of work which cany over 
from our activities of last year. There are five of them: 'Keep- 
ing Up with the Times,’ a current-events unit which will run 
all year; ‘Our School Home,' which will extend our school beau- 
tification project and will run all year; 'Riverside Club,’ our hot 
lunch and library club, whidi I hope we will reorganize as 
‘The Riverside School Co-operative,’ which will then be the 
fourth unit; and a unit on soil conservation. Because aU of 
t he se are of general interest, Miss Elden has asked me to write 
th em up rather fully, and she will make mimeographed copies 
of the material for the whole section. 

"Next I will go on to the planning of Farm Year materials 
for the three groups. So far I’ve only been making notes on 
that part, but I have pages and pages of those! I have read over 
all the Dunn-Bathurst materials on the Farm Year (9a, 9d) 
and the New Jersey Handbook sections on the farm (16) and 
have used the general card catalog, the children’s room catalog, 
and the two Rue Indexes (18, 19), and I am finding a wealth 
of material. I’m sure I shall have far more ideas than I can 
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use in one year, but since I am here where I have access to 
all these fine sources, I want to collect as many suggestions as 
possible. I am even collecting ideas and bibliography for the 
next year, on the community! I think it will help me to keep 
our activities in a more consistent sequence if 1 have the big 
pattern for the following year in mind. 

"One more point, and I will stop. I spoke of feeling the j 
of some sort of support for my own judgment. Well, I have 
found two things which will help me, and I think you would 
like to know about them, too. One is this little diagram which 
lexpect to find very helpful in selecting activities and learning 
^eriences for my three groups. It needn’t be confined just to 
this new plan, though; it could be used in any teaching. Miss 
Elden offered to have it mimeographed for us, because the 
Rural Department yearbook (15) from which it came is not 
in the college library; so here it is: 


National Education Association: Depaitmmt of Rural Education. 
Orgfmiaaion of Curriculum for One-Teacher Schools, 1933 Yearbook, p. 34. 
Washington, D. C.: The Department, 1933. 


Primary Group 
Problem salving; very 
simple; question type. 


Study larcdy of the 
Here and Now. A be- 
^nniiw a realization 
of other times and 
places. 


Intermediate Group 
Problem solving; how 
and something of why; 
e be^nning m finding 
xelatiraships and com- 
parisons. 

Much study of what is 
nearest in time and' 
place— the Here and 
Now. Some study of 
other times and places. 


Advanced Group 
Problem solving: find- 
ing why; finding lela- 
tionsbips and establish- 
ing contrasts more than 
in Group B. 

Study of other places 
and other times as 
much as or more dian 
Here and Now. 


Personal dramatic iden- 
tification. In dramatic 
children seem 
Ey to be the charac- 
ters th^ represent 


Intdlectual identifica- 
tion as contrasted with 
personal dramatic iden- 
tification in the primary 
group Cidentmcatioa 
with the jproblems of 
other individuals as 


Intdlectual identifica- 
tion Cidendficadon ex- 
tended beyond the 
problems of Individuals 
to the problems of 
larger social groups and 
nations]). 
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Primary Group 


Laige construction, 
muw observation, ex- 
cuisicm, and other caor 
Crete activi^< 


Intermediate Group 
attested W Dewey's 
Tm School and the 

ChiUO- 


Much construction, ob- 
servation, excursion, 
and other concrete ac- 
tivity. Some purely 
mental activities. 


Advanced Group 


Mote complex general- 
izing (seeing and stat- 
ing relations or princi- 
ples or laws). 

Generalizations of 
other times and places. 

OrMnizmg: outlining 
and dassi^ing materim 
gathered for reports, 
making outlines fox 
study or investigation, 
with more subordina- 
tions than in Group B. 

More problem solving, 
reading, writing, and 
other purely mental ac- 
tivities than inGroupB. 


Easy generalizing to de- 
velop the beggings of 
coacepts. 

Study of the Here and 
Now chiefly by cases 
and simple instances. 

Simple organizing: 
scenes of dramatiza- 
tions, simple topic out- 
Enes for study, sinmle 
classification of exhimts 
with some guidance. 


Generalizing to in- 
crease the scope of con- 
cepts. 

Study of other times 
and places by cases and 
simple instances 

Organizing: classifying 
exmbits, finding main 
thoughts, «lpniHiT>g on 
the scenes of a play, 
making simple ouUines 
for study or investiga- 
tion. 


“The Other thing is not so simple and easy to use, hut it is 
extremely complete. It is a list of Criteria for Evaluating 
Teaching and Learning Materials, published at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.* It is not expensive and I am going 
to get one for myself. If you would bhe to order one, too, 1 
■wiU send for it at the same time. 

“With the help of my objectives and of these criteria I can 
evaluate activities while I am planning, so that diey will not 
only fit the children s needs but will have general value, as 
well. And as the year goes on I can evaluate new interests 
which are suggested by the units we are doing, to see whether 

♦Bruner, Herbert B. Criteria for Evaluating TeacWng and Learning Mote- 
rials. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. 
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they are worth following up. That will be a tremendous help, 
because I didn’t know how to do it last year. And at the end 
of the year these criteria will help to measure what we have 
accomplished. Of course, all along, the children and I will 
evaluate our progress together, but in terms which they under- 
stand, rather than by these teachers’ criteria. Are there any 
questions you want to ask?” 

‘Tell us a little more about how you are going to get the 
parents to agree to this new plan. My school board will agree, 
if the county superintendent suggests it, but I’m not so sure 
about the parents,” one of the teachers suggested. 

"I plan to meet with the school board first to get final per- 
mission from them. Then I thought I would invite the school 
children and their parents to meet with the school board and 
me, before school opens, and explain the new plan fully. We 
will discuss the changes involved, the value of the new plan, 
and any questions or objections which they raise. I will ask 
only for their co-operation in the experimental use of the new 
plan for one year, with the understanding that we -will go back 
to the old plan if they feel by the end of the year that the 
three-group plan is not satisfactory. I shall also make it clear 
to them that the children will cover enough of the ‘regular 
work’ to allow for a return to the grade-by-grade organization, 
if it is desired. At the close of the year the children and the 
parents and the school board should meet with me to discuss 
the success of the new plan and to decide whether to con- 
tinue it.” 

‘‘One more thing. Miss Lee,” Miss Elden said, as you turned 
to your seat. ‘Tou didn’t tell us about your planning for the 
individualized as well as the socialized activities. I think that 
is important for us to hear.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I meant to mention that when I was talking about 
objectives,” you replied. ‘‘I did not differentiate very clearly 
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-between the two types of activities when I was writing my 
workshop report, but when I began to work on my objectives, 

I saw that it was necessary to think of both, if each child's 
development is to be well balanced. So, while I have been 
making notes, I have been listing the socialized activities sepa- 
rately. They won’t always occur that way, of course, in our 
work, but certain kinds of activities will be more social than 
individual, and others will be the reverse. The sociaUzed activi- 
ties wiH center around this core curriculum to a large extent, 
and aroimd our classroom living together and school-com- 
munity activities. 

“But a great deal of the work will be individualized. Most 
of the research reading related to the core curriculum will have 
to be done individually, with reports to the group in discus- 
sion periods. The basic reading for the lower grades and the 
arithmetic, the spelling, and the mechanics of English for all 
the grades will be individualized to a large extent, except for 
those aspects of each which are developed in relation to the 
core curriculum. In art, literature, music, and play, oppor- 
tunity for the expression of individual interests and abilities 
wiU be provided as completely as possible, but the bulk of 
these activities will probably be carried on by the group as a 
whole, or hy smaller groups which share a common interest. 

‘“Thank you. Miss Lee,” Miss Elden said as the period drew 
to a close. "You will not have time, in the short weeks left in 
our workshop session, to plan in detail all the units^ for me 
year. You will probably wish to plan the opening units fullj^ 
to insure a well-defined start in the desired directions. Beyond 
that, you will need to block in suggested centers for the si^ 
ceeding units, perhaps indicating the approximate time to be 
spent on each. But the details of content and procedure will 
grow out of your beginiiing units, and you will want to plan 
them with the children.” 
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7a, our planning togpther gave us so many value last 
y ar that 1 do not want to have m) plans so complete that 
poup planning vwll Le hampered* The suggestions for activi- 
es winch I have in my notes can be used in a variety of ways 
j will help me to tale advantage of the new interests which 
evelop as we go along. There are a few units, such as the 
OH)^rative unit and the soil conservation unit, which I want 
to plan quite fully while I am here and have access to the 
otory, But I will try to make them flexible enough to allow 
tor needed adjustments later," 

Tour own curriculum plan should be a kind of 'source 
•took to which you may turn, as you might to a library, for 
toaterials which your group needs in order to carry forward its 
P^ses in a fruitful way," Miss Elden said. "Never let it 
become a hard and fast 'course of study’ which you feel you 
toust cover.' If your ed (the all-round development of the 
child) is clearly before you, the exact vmm to that end may 

be flexible and adjustable." ' 
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The following plan * is intended as a guide for our activities in 
yirial Studies and science, and, to some extent, in English, ait, and 
handwork, for the coming year. I have tried to sdect content and 
activities which are adapted to fhe children's experience and inter- 
ests and which will give them development in needed directions. 
So far as possible I have related this plan to the activities which 
were carried on last year, hut I have tried to build toward a long- 
time organization which will have more coherence and sequence 
flian our work had last year. 

I have used the Dunn-Bathuist organization of grouping the 
children in three groups and following three large alternating cen- 
ters of interest in a toiee-year rotation. But I have adapted the 
objectives, content, and activities to meet the resources and needs 
of our own situation. Within this guiding framework we can make 
out day-by-day plans as flexible as necessary. 

I. GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

iHDIVIDaAI. OBJBCmVBS 

I. The personal development, growth, and learning of each in- 
dividual child in: 

a. A smsft of his own value as an individual-the awareness 
of his own abilities and capacities, and the ability to achieve 

success and constructive self-expression through them. 

b. Open-mindedness toward others’ abilities and beliefs, and 
* Miss Lee’s written report to Miss Elden. 
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tolerance for -those individuals or groups whose nationality, 
religion, occupation, or ways of living differ from his own. 

c. Intelligent care of his own physical health, and growth in 
self-control and emotional balance. 

d. Appreciation of and desire for beauty and order in personal 
and group living. 

e. Devdopment of an investigative attitude toward his natu- 
ral and social environments. 

f. Command of basic knowledges and skills sufficient to ea- 
able Litn to take part in civic and social living with confi- 
dence and effectiveness. 

g. Knowledge of the general advantages, disadvantages, and 
re(^rements of various occupations, both rural and urban, 
sufficient to aid him in dedmng what training to seek be- 
yond the elementary school. 

h. Initiative in finding Cin books, music, art, handicrafts, na- 
ture, and social relationships) resources for his leisure time. 

SociiAL Objectives 

2. The development, at each child’s level of maturity and ability, 

of such social understandings as the following: 

a. That every member of a family can contribute to the hap 
piness and welfare of the others. 

b. That it is important for each individual to maintain his 
own health and to protect his own property, but that peo- 
ple can protect themselves mote ^ectively by working 
^ether. 

c. Tmt all the people in a community depend upon each 
other in certain ways and have responsibilities to each other. 

d. That each commimity depends upon many other communi- 
ties for the things it needs or wants. 

e. That people can live upon the earth only because they use 
the soil, water, minerals, plants, and animals, and that they 
must hot waste these resources. 

f. That nature influences people’s ways of living but that 
scientists and inventors are constantly finding new ways of 
controlling and using nature. 

g. That our ways of living are constantly being improved by 
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new inventions and machines but that people must learn 
to use these wisely. 

h. That everyone needs to spend part of his time “having fun" 
—playing with others, being out of doors, making beautiful 
or useful things, or enjoying the things whicli others have 
done or made. 

i. That we can enjoy our leisure time more richly and valu- 
ably because of books, art, music, and other gifts which 
former generations have left to us. 

j. That every person has a right to worship as he wishes, and 
that others should not try to change or take away his hdiefs. 

k. That people from earliest times have tried to find better and 
better ways of governing themselves, and that we are still 
working to improve our government. 

l . That each communi^ hitilds schools so that its young peo- 

i )le can learn better how to govern themselves and how to 
ive happily and helpfully with other people. 

3. The development of skill in selecting and using materials that 
contribute to these understandings: 

a. Books, magazines, bulletins, graphs, pictures, and visual 
and printed sources of all types, 

b. Verbal communication— conversation, group discussion, 
radio. 

c. Observation and study of the social and scientific relation- 
ships of the life about him. 

d. Recognition and use of the practical values of mathematics 
in everyday life. 

e. Play, social relations, and leisure-time hobbies. 

4. Increasing abihty to share responsibly in such areas of social 
living as uie follovtdng: 
a. Activities of the home and family life, 
h. Co-operative activities of school and community, 

c. Utilizing, protecting, and conserving life, property, and 
natural resources. 

d. Production and fair distribution of goods and services— 
material, social, and cultural, 

e. Intelligent consumption of such goods and services. 
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f. Activities which will contribute to intelligent, tolerant, and 
peaceful adjustment of human relationships, in the iroine- 
mate community and in the world-wide community of 
peoples. 

II. THEMES EXTENDING THROUGHOUT 
THE CURRICULUM * 

I. Major emphasis given in the Home Year to: 

a. Man’s adjustment to nature and to other human beings. 

b. The dependence of the present upon the past. 

c. Man as a consumer and user of goods. 

a. Major emphasis given in the Farm Year to: 

a. Man's adjustment to, and partial control of, nature, through 
skill in agriculture. 

b. The worid's dependence upon agriculture to meet funda- 
mental needs in aU times. 

c. Man as a producer and distributor of raw materials. 

3. Major emphasis given in the Community Year to: 

a. Man’s constant effort, through the ages, to improve adjust- 
ments among human beings. 

b. Interdependence, both economic and social, throughout the 
world. 

c. Man as a transformer of raw materials and distributor of 
manufactured products. 

m. UNITS OF WORK CARRYING OVER 
FROM LAST YEAR 

Kebpinc Up with the Times 

Last year we did not have a regular current events period, but 
often, at opening exercises on Monday morning we discussed news 
broadcasts heard or items read in papers during the week end. This 

* Adapted £comi Dunn, Fannie W., and Bathuist, Effie G. Social Studies for 
Rural Schools; Guide and General Outline, p. 8. New York; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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year I fed that so much of our core-curriculum mateiiaf depends 
upon knowledge of current affairs that we should take more time 
to encourage reading of current periodicals and listening to infor- 
mational broadcasts, and should discuss current events together 
more thoroyghly. Therefore I plan to open our work each Monday 
morning with a long current events mriod. Part of it will be de- 
voted to informal reports of news garnered at home, part to read- 
ing and clarifying materials from our school current events paper, 
and part to free questioning and discussion. This may take all of 
our core-curriculum periods on Monday, and if so, I think it will 
be jiistihable because of the important place of agriculture in 
world affairs. 

Source ntaterieds: 

This year I think it would be desirable for each child to have a 
copy of the Weekly Reader at his own reading level, or Current 
Events, or the Junior Review for the Upper Group. (I have 
samples of all of these and will encourage each child to explore 
them and choose the one which he reads with greatest ease and 
interest.) A number of the families take a daily paper, all take the 
weekly Weston County Times, and almost all get a Sunday edi- 
tion of some daily paper. A few take a weekly news magazine or 
one of the picture magazines. All take some weekly or monthly 
farm paper. All have radios. 

Suggested procedure; 

1. All the children will be encouraged to bring dippings, pic- 
tures, cartoons, or any other appropriate materials fmm home. 
We will maintain a "Keeping Up with the Times” bulletin 
board, and daily additions to it will be encouraged. The 
younger children can serve with the older ones on the Bulletin 
Board Committee, and will feel a part of the project even 
though they will probably contribute less material. 

2. Whenever a group’s current unit lends itself to the plan, the 
members can keep a spedal bulletin board for materials related 
to the unit. 

3. The Upper Group vwill tend to take the lead in the reporting ' 
and discussing of informational materials, arid their activities 
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will eftcourage the Middle Group and will keep their interest 
and attention alert. 

4 . With the Middle Group I will encourage more reading aloud 
of items from their papers, with comments, rather than ejtpect- 
ing long reports from them. 

5 . The Primary Group will not he able to kem their attention on 
discussion and reports for as long a period as this, and I will 
plan some seatwork which they can be doing during the last 
part of the period. If they prefer to listen or contribute, they 
will he welcomed. 

6. At each Open House.we will have a short r4sum6 of the out- 
standing news of the month, g^ven by some child who has 
made especially valuable contributions to the current events 
project during that month. 

OoH SoHooi. Homs 

This will be a continuation of our last year’s interest in school 
beautification. At the opening of school, and at the beginning of 
each month, or after the Christmas and spring vacations, we will 
use some of our planning and language periods to discuss things 
which need to be done to keep die S(mo<d attractive, indoors and 
out. During these periods, problems of organization of routine 
tasks, of care of school equipment, and other matters which affect 
the common enjoyment of our school home will be taken care of. 
Plans for decorating the rcJom for Christmas, preparation of winter 
bouquets, care, of me bird feeding station, and all such co-opera- 
tive activities will fall under this unit. It will be wholly informal, 
and time will be given to it only as the maintenance of our school 
as an attractive, comfortable ’liome” requires. 

RjVERsmE Club 

Last year our hot lunch and library projects were carried on 
informally at first, through committees. But as we accumulated 
fimds, vve needed some organized plan of caring for them. So we 
decided to form a club, with other officers as well as a treasurer. 
,We met every Friday morning Ctogether with several adults whom 
we had invited to be our advisers) and appointed committees. 
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S lanned new activities 01 reorganized old ones, and managed all 
ie details of our hot lunch and library projects. The club has 
given die children the experience of co-operation with each other 
and with the school board and other adults in the community. 

This type of co-operation is valuable, and it could be continued 
in the same way. But it seems to me that it could be made a stiU 
more valuable educative experience for the children, and even for 
the adults of the community, if it could be related to the nation- 
wide movement in organized co-operation. 

Farmers, as a group, have been noted in the past for their inde- 
pendence and their reluctance to form occupational organizations, 
as labor has done. Agricultural progress has been hindered by this 
lack of unity.. During the past ten years the A.AA. and other 
federal agencies have given farmers guidance in group action in 
local communities. The number of purchasing and consumer co- 
operatives has increased by more than 50 per cent, and marketing 
co-operatives by 40 per cent, in that period. State and national 
legidatures have passed laws aiding co-operatives, and further leg- 
islative assistance for the advancement of the agricultural coopera- 
tive movement is being sought. 

Children growing up in agricultural communities, and facing 
vocational decisions, nera to bow these trends and to have direct 
experience with the principles and practices of co-operatives. In 
our community the creamery is the only co-operative, though the 
community is alive to the possibilities of an dectrification co-opera- 
tive. The coming year seems a propitious time for the development 
of an actual experience in organized co-operation for the Riverside 
children. Consequendy I have worked out the following tentative 
plan for the oi^anization of a- School Co-operative, and have tried 
to integrate the concept of organized co-operation vnthin agricul- 
ture, and between agriculture and other occupations, into the 
whole year’s work. 

RivERsms SoHooi, Co-operativb 

At our "Three-Community Day” picnic, at the dose of last year, 
the adults of the three neighboring school districts organized in- 
formally to study the possibilities of an electrification co-operative. 
As we talk about our vacation experiences, the children will be 
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eager to tell me what progress has been made, and they will 
thrilled at the idea of a co-operative of their own. We can talk it 
over at cluh meeting and see whether we would like to reorganize 
“Riverside Club” into “The Riverside School Co-operative*." 

Suggested ipToceduTet 

r. Discuss what the children already know about co-operatives. 

2. Make a list of questions which they want answered. The ques- 
tions will probably be somewhat as follows: 

a. "W^at is the difference between a coK)perative store or 
creamery and any other kind? 

b. Why is a co-operative better? 

c. How does a co-operative get started? 

d. How mudi does it cost each member? 

e. Does the member have to buy things to earn any profit? 

f. Can anyone belong who wishes to? 

3. Ask the creamery manager to meet with the children some 
noon and explain how the co-operative creamery is organized. 
Find out from him where we can get information amiut co- 
operatives. 

4. Write to The Cooperative League of the U.S.A.* and other 
sources for pamphlets, and study them to find out whether we 
could have a school co-operative. 

5. Discuss how we could begin one in Riverside School, and can- 
vass possibilities of consumer services which it could provide. 

Note: Our lunch and library projects last year yielded quite a little 
profit. They could be operated under a co-operative plan even 
more successfully, with adult patrons of the library invited to 
become members. We could also sell certain articles which the 
children buy for school, such as pencils, pens, erasers, tablets, 
etc. We might even interest the school board in becoming mem- 
bers, and sell them paper towels, toilet paper, sweeping com- 
pound, etc., for school use. 

"The Cooperative League of. die U. S. A., 167 West rath Street, New 
York City. ' . 
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6. Work out an estimate of the finances involved. 

a. Needed capital: 

Ci) Hot lunch investment necessary. 

(2) Transportation charges required for hooks. 

(3) Inventory for the "stwe.” 

b. Possible sources of needed capital: 

(r) Sale of shares. 

(2) Present club funds (if the club members aU bprnmp 
co-op members). 

(3) Loan, if necessary, from teacher, parents, or the bank, 
at the regular interest rate, 

c. Estimated income: 

(r) Hot lunch fees (15^ pet week pet child, in cash or 
produce). 

(2) Fees paid by adults for book delivery service (5^ per 
week per book). 

(3) Sale of goods to purchasers. 

d. How to allow credit to members for vegetables, milk, etc., 

contributed for hot lunch— a wholesale cost, in a way. 

e. Estimated expenses: 

(r) Hot lunch supplies each week, based on last year’s 
records. 

(2) Transportation charges on books each month. 


7. Set up basic principles by which the organization vnll be 

guided, such as; 

a. The Riverside Co-operative shall open its membership to 
any person who is in sympathy with its aims and principles, 

b. Each member shall agree to buy at least one $ share, 

making a down payment of at least $ and completing 

the share within months after joining. 

c. Each member shall have one vote. 

d. A specified rate of interest shall be paid on full shares. No 
member shall own more than 10% of the total capital. 

e. If a member finds it necessary to withdraw for any reason, 
his capital shall be refunded immediately, if possible, or as 
soon as the organization is financially able to refund it. 

f. At the dose of the school year, net profits shall be distrib- 
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lited, as patronage retates, to paid-up members in propo^ 
tion to tbeir purchases. Rebates may be withdrawn, or in- 
vested as fur^er share capital for the following year. 

8. Organize, and elect directors. The Board of Directors will elect 
a president, a vice president, a secretary, and a treasurer, and 
I will select such managers and assistants as are necessary to 
handle the business of the hot lunch, the library, and the 
store. These wiU report to the members at their regular weekly 
meeting. 

Suggested activities for the Primary Group: 

During the other group’s study these children may feel rather 
‘left out.* I have a little ten-cent book, "The Little Red Hen and 
Her Co-operative," * which is written in verse. It is a sort of dog- 
gerel, but I think the primary children would enjoy memorizing 
it, a section each, and making puppets with which to dramatize it. 
TTiey could present it at an O^n Hcfuse to publicize the co-opera- 
tive to parents, or as a special program for the opening day of the 
co-operative. 

Soil Coi^sbrvation t 

Because of the urgency for increased production forced by war 
needs and by threatened food shortages, farmers must be on guard 
against a repetition of the soil deterioration brought about by un- 
wise practices during World War I. The farms in our own com- 
munity are not hadiy eroded, and relatively little remedial efiEort 
is required at present. But the community as a whole must be alert 
to the danger and aware of preventive measures. 

Last year the children had an experience in remedying erosion 
in the schoolyard. The sandbank behind the building was badly 
washed by fall and winter rains. In the spring we planted grass, 
plants, and small shrubs there to prevent further washing. These 

* Stockton, Kate B. The Little Red Hen and Her Co-operative. Ydlow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Bookplate Company, 1939. $.10. 
t Source materials and suggestions for actiwties adapted from: 

' Bathurst, E£e G. Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schools, Bulletin 
. No. 14, 1938. Washington, D. G.:' United States Office of Education, 
ray pp. $.aj. 
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grew well before school closed, and by September they will have 
started a firm protective covering. This project will provide a point 
of departure for the study of other means of checmng erosion. In 
the fall months, too, we often have small dust storms from the 
recently plowed fields which are not yet frozen or covered with 
snow. These will lead into discussions of ways of avoiding such 
loss of topsoil. 

This unit need not be carried on at any specific time but may 
begin in the fall and be referred to as its content rdates to current 
units. It will probably appeal predominantly to the Upper Group, 
but the other two groups may join in the activities nom time to 
time. 

Suggested procedure for the Upper Group: 

1. Make a thorough survey of the community to locate all evi- 
dences of soil erosion— for example: 

a. Sickly crops on slopes of a field, better crops at foot. 

b. Drifts of dust or soil at the foot of a dope. 

c. Ditches and gullies in fields, barnyards, or unused land. 

d. Barren pasture land, caused by close cropping,' or by surface 
cutting from animals’ hoofs. 

e. Creeks filled with silt after a rain. 

f . Filling in of ponds or lakes by silt. , 

z. Classify these evidences as indicating "serious erosion,” ."ero- 
sion likely to become serious," "harmless erosion.” Make a map 
of the community showing the “serious" spots in red, the 
'Tikel/' spots in blue, the "harmless" in green. 

3. When the map is completed, discuss the amount of land in the 
whole community which is seriously eroded or likely to become 
so. Is it a problem important enough to call to the attention of 
the farmers'? Can the "red” areas be saved? The "blue”? 

4. If the answers to these questions are affirmative, observe each 
"red” and "blue” area again, by means of committees of chil- 
dren and out-of-school youth who live near the affected areas. 
Let each committee collect as complete data as possible on the 
contours of the land, the types of soil in the affected spot, the 
watershed of the spot, its relation to the local water^ed, and 
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near-by woods or sod areas which might help in protecting the 
eroded spot. Collect samples of soil, and t^e kodak 
of the conditions or make sketches to show the whole situa- 
tion. 

5 . Study all the conservation practices which might be used to 
combat the types of erosion problems found (if possible, with 
help from an expert in conservation) : 

a. Rotation of crops. 

b. Planting cover crops such as alfalfa, clover, lespedeza, and 
soybeans. 

c. Plowing under these restorative crops while green. 

d. Deep plowing. 

e. Yearly fertilization, with manure, or with appropriate com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

f. Contour tillage. 

t . Strip cultivation. 

. Terraces on slopes. 

i. Rotation of grazing land, especially for sheep, 

j. Reforestation of slopes, 

k. Planned drainage systems. 

1. Gully dams for large gullies, 

m. Sodding walls of small gullies. 

n. Planting grasses with long roots, vines, hardy shrubs, or 
other plants on eroding slopes and on gully walls, 

o. Retiring poor land from ctiltivation, sowing it to clover and 
grass, or reforesting it. 

6 , Let each committee develop a plan for reclaiming its area or 
areas. The next step is to approach the owmer, or ihe tenant 
operator, of the farm and present the case and the suggested 
plan. If be is interested, invite him to come to the school on a 
specified date for a “Conservation Conference,” at which he 
and his neighbors can secure the advice of the County Agent 
- or of the nearest soil conservation expert from the federal gov- 
ernment. At the conference each farmer can meet with the 
committee which has planned the project for his farm and dis- 
cuss the feasibility of the plan and check it with the expert, 
before attempting to put it into practice. 
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Before die conference make a brief study of erosion in other 
parts of the United States to become familiar ividi significant 
facts and 'with conservation programs in various areas, 

a. Erosion data: 

(i) Control of erosion is needed on about 75% of the 
present and potential cultivated area of the nation. 

Qi) About 100 million acres of fertile farm land have been 
seriously unpaired for cultivation. 

(3) If present erosion is allowed to continue, our present 
450 million acres of usable farm land may be r^uced 
to as little as i ;o million acres. 

C4!) Water and wind erosion togedier remove each year 
about 3 billion tons of soil from culti'vated lands. 

(5) The nation is losing 126 billion pounds of plant food 
every year, ai times the amount of plant food removed 
by cropsf 

C6) At the present rate, in another 50 years the cumulative 
loss will- be equivalent to $4000 on every farm in the 
United States. 

C7) From 400 to 1000 yean is requiied.by nature to build 
a single inch of topsoil. 

b. Erosion in the Piedmont Region. 

Ci) Causes: Overcultivation; failiue to feed the soil; a one- 
crop system; depletion of forested areas. 

CO Conservation program: Demonstration areas estab- 
lished by Soil Conservation Service and C.C.C.; a 
five-year program decided upon by every farm witii 
the help of a government specialist; use of rotation, 
self-binding crops on dopes, strip cultivation. 

c. Erosion on the Great Plains. 

(i) Causes: Drought; overgrazing; plowing up of gazing 
lands during World War I; raising of machine-pro- 
duced wheat instead of herd animals; vnnd erosion of 
plowed areas. 

C2) Conservation program; Contour tillage; regrassing of 
plowed. areas; rotation of grazing; planting of wind- 
breaks; resettlement of homesteaders. 
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8. Pi^aie exhibits and pictures of local erosion areas, and talks 
on soil conservation programs in other regions of the United 
States, to present at Conservation Conference. 

9, If the fanner who tills each farm on which a "red” or "blue” 
area exists is willing to co-operate in reclaiming it, let eanh 
committee continue to work with him, keeping a record of all 
reclamation activities and their progress. 

Suggested actamdes for the Middle Group: 

The Middle Group may work with the Upper Group when the 

activities are of a levd to appeal to the younger children, or they 

may have separate activities. Those following would be appropri- 
ate for them: 

1. Study ways in which soil is made: through wind and water 
erosion; through ice and frost; through roots of plants and trees. 
Try to bring in specimens or sketimes to illustrate each. De- 
velop a conception of the slowness of the process. 

2. Locate a cut along the road which shows underlying rock, and 
the succeeding layers of soil in the process of formation. Make 
sketches and pr^are talks, to give at the Conservation Confe^ 
ence, on the formation of sod, emphasizing how long it takes. 

3. Make a soil survey of the community, using the Upper Group’s 
map as an aid, and try to discover which processes of soil fo> 
mation operated in forpiing each type of soil found. 

Possible activities for the Primary Group; 

2. See the work on soil in Major Unit I, Section IV. 

2, Emphasize the work of water in soil formation. Study the allu- 
vial deposits made by tiny rivulets after a rain. Encourage chil- 
dren to watch for other evidences of water erosion on their own 
land, or along the road to school, and to report them to the 
Upper Group. 

3. Study the water cycle, in idadon to their study of weather in 
Major Unit II, and make simple experiments in evaporation 

- 'and precipitation to drive the information home clearly and 
tangibly. 
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4. Put a few plants in glass jars, or turn plants out of their pots, 
and study me way roots bind the soil. 

5. Join in the discussions and activities of the other two groups 
whenever they are appropriate and interesting to the Primary 
Group. 

Note: The two preceding units will weave into the units related 
to the farm, as outline in Section IV, in many ways. Equip- 
ment-purchasing and markedng cooperatives are not yet com- 
mon in our county, but their possibilities may be di-yiigsed in 
rdadon to mixed farming, wheat growing, dairying, and other 
types of ^iculture. The children’s visit to me cooperative 
market at Fairmont last spring will be likely to lead into further 
study of cooperative marketing. The tracing of the distribution 
of farm products will lead us to the wholesale warehouses of 
the consumer cooperatives. Soil conservation, of course, is an 
essential part of every type of fanning and will come up in 
almost every unit of the Middle and Upper Groups’ work. No 
sharp line will be drawn between these year-long units and the 
Major Units of each gmup, but the interrelations will be devel- 
oped as they become apparent in the work being carried on. 


IV. TENTATIVE SEQUENCE AND TIME AI.LOTMENT 
OF FARM TEAR UNITS 

Affboaoh Unit for All Groups; Farms Feed the People. 
( i week) 

Note: Last year we studied the occupations outside of our coni- 
munity which served the many needs of our homes, farms, and 
communit y. This unit will call the chUdren’s attention to the 
reciprocal relationship between the farm and these occupations. 

General objectives served: ic, 2c, d, e; 3b, c; 4b, d. (See page 241.) 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

I. To awaken the children to an awareness of the r 61 e of the farm 
in supplying the essential needs of die people in every occu- 
pation. 
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a. To point theii interest toward the many aspects of fan^ life 
which provide challenging and valuable learning experiences. 

3. To continue developing the ability to work in a group of vaii- 
Qus age levels in studying these aspects of oui everyday life, 

4, To lead into a beginning problem for eaich group, as the center 
of its first unit on the farm. 

Major themes emphasized: ic; ah, c; 3b. CSee page 244.) 

Questions which may he raised; 

1. What kinds of things are raised on our farms? 

2. Do we use all of each product ourselves? 

3. What is done with the extra supply? 

4. What people use out extra products? 

5. With what do they supply us in return? 

6. Why do we raise these particular crops? 

7. Why do we wish to increase our crops? 

8. How can we increase them most successfully? 

9. How do animals help us? Machines? 

10. How do farmers help each other? 

Suggested procedure: 

1. During this week all out social studies periods will he pooled, 
to allow plenty of time for group discussion. 

a. As questions are raised, we will list them on the blackboard, 
discuss what we. know about the answers, and list the new 
questions which arise. 

3. Toward the end of the week we vwll organize the questions 
under such topics as are suggested below, for guidance in units 
of work for each group or combination of groups. 

Suggested activities: 

I. For the Primary, Grqup: 

We will start our first unit at once, using it as the basis of oiu 
first reading and language work. We will all work together to 
develop "experience stories” which will provide reading review 
for the second and third graders and give the first graders an 
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undeistanding of the use of word symbols to record our spoken 
words. We will begin at once to use oui play comer as a 
"farm home,” and will begin the building of a model farm on 
the playground near the windows so that the primary grades 
may work there during school hours on pleasant days and I 
may watch them as I work with the other groups. 

a. For the Middle Group; 

It would be desirable for this group to work during the lan- 
guage and stu^ periods with the Upper Group on the first' 
two problems of the Upper Group’s Survey Unit. When these 
problems are Worked out, they may select one or two types of 
farms to study intensively a^ may begin their own Major. 
Unit 1 . For their reading periods I will use materials on farm 
life from primary readers to give the slow readers vocabulary 
review, and will let the three girls who read well explore 
middle-grade readers for materials to be used with Major 
Unit I. 

3. For the Upper Group: 

Their language and study periods will be devoted to the first 
two problems of their Surv^ Unit. This will give them time 
for locating and recording the necessary information before 
starting the other problems. 

UNITS FOR THE PRIMARY GROUP: THE FARM.* 

Major Unit I: Fall on the Farm. C4 weeks) 

General objectives served: la, c, d, e, f; aa, b, f, hj 3a, b, c, d; 4a, b, 
c, d, e. 

Specific objectives for this unit; 

I. To give the children better understanding of die yrark of the 
farm, and greater appreciation of their own part in it. 

* Adapted fEom: „ 1 ■ o ■ 1 

pjew Jersey Department of Public Instruction. A Hanahook m oocwt 
Studies and Related Activities for Ptimory Grades.' Trenton: The Depart- 

GoUm*’ Emma R. The Kindergarten Curriculum. Chicago: Motgan-Dillon 
and Company, 1940. 
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2. To develop an idea of the satisfactions and plpasiir^s to be 
found in the co-opeiadve tasks of the faim family. 

3. To make clear the relation of the natural environment to the 
-work done in diiferent seasons. 

4. To help children appreciate the importance of Tnaphinac 
farming. 

Major themes emphasized: la, c; 2a, c. 

Suggested approach: 

Discussion of what is going on at home will naturally he a topic 
for language activities with die hegiimers and will be a center of 
interest vtrith the second and third graders after their summer at 
home. 

Suggested topics for discussion: 

1. Kinds of work we can do on the farm. 

a. Caring for animals. 

b. Gathering eggs, vegetables, fruit, 

c. Working in the garden. 

d. Storing and preserving meat, vegetables, and fruit. 

e. Bringing in the cows and horses. 

f. Helping in the bam. 

g. Milldng or caring for the milk. 

h. Keeping the farmyard neat. 

2, Kinds of work out fathers do. 

Note; The work of all the seasons can be touched upon at this 
time, in order to have the children see the year as a 
whole. But die fall tasks vrill furnish the center of our 
first discussion activities. Then as each season ap- 
proaches, its activities will be given special emphasis in 
relation to the imit going on at that time. 

a. In the fall. 

b. In the winter. 

c. In the spring. 

d. In the summer. 

e. Work which has to be done every day of the year. 

f. How we can help in pur fathers' work. 
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3. Kinds of work our mothers do. 

a. Taking care of the house and the family, 
h. Taking care of the chickens. 

c. Taking care of milk and eggs. 

d. Helping with other farm work. 

e. Our share in our mothers' work. 

4. Machines our mothers and fathers use to hdp do the work. 

a. In the house. 

b. In the bams and chicken houses. 

c. In the field. 

5., How we have fun together, 

a. Doing out work, 
h. Fun out of doors. 

c. Taking trips together. 

d. Evenings at home. 

6. Crops raised on out farms. 

a. For us to eat: vegetables, fruits, grains. 

b. For our animals to eat: hay, grains, roots. 

c. For us to sell: hay, grains, fauits, vegetables. 

7. How nature helps with our aops. 

a. Sunshine. * 

b. Rain. 

c. Soil. 

8. Troubles our fathers have in raising crop. 

a. Too much rain, or too little. 

b. Too much hot weather. 

c. Too early or too late frost. 

d. Insects and worms. 

e. Blights and plant diseases. 

f. Weeds in the fields and iveed seeds among the grain har- 
vested. 

Suggested procedure cmd activities: 

1. Allow a great deal of time for discussion of each topic, to im- 
prove the oral language of the second and third graders and to 
develop freedom in informal conversation for the first graders. 
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2 . Compose a number of "experience stories” for a "Big Book 
About Farms.” Help first graders to formulate sentences of 
tbeir own. Let second and third graders copy sentences at fircf^ 
then write their own, using "Our Word List” for the spelling. 

3. Collect pictures from magazines, catalogues, and newspapers 
to illustrate the “Big Book.” Draw pictures to illustrate park 
story. 

4. Read die “Big Book” together, letting first graders read by rote 
as they become familiar with the stories. Gradually help the 
first «aders to pick out certain words, and to find them also 
on "Our Word List,” compiled by second and third grades.- 

5. Lfse picture books about farms to stimulate first graders' inter- 
est in later reading. Let the other children read to them from 
readers and from many small “unit books” of first and second 
grade reading level. 

6. Plan to build a model farm out of doors. Discuss what should 
be included; draw an “airplane map" of the farm; bring 
wooden boxes for building; lay off fields and farmyard to- 
gether, developing arithmetic concepts; choose appropriate- 
sized boxes for the various buildings; make stick or stone 
fences; put “trees’^ around the buildings and "crops" in the 
fields; make an orchard and garden; make cardroard ani- 
mals of proper size for the bam and the pig and chicken 
houses, 

7. Talk about good times working together. Dramatize tasks and 
let the older children guess what is portrayed. 

8. Make a frieze of large powder-paint pictures to illustrate dif- 
ferent kinds of work done in each season by all members of 
the farm family. Let second and third graders make a neat 
label for each picture. 

9. Make a collection of pictures of all the kinds of machines 
used on local farms. 

10. Have a "Harvest Exhibit” of all the kinds of field and garden 
crops raised on the local farms. Discuss means of storing them 
for winter use. 
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II. Bring specimens of different soils from die farm and pvamint. 
their texture; put each kind in water to see how much humus 
it contains; fill a flower pot with each kind and plant com or 
beans; watch their growth, color, etc., to see which soil is die 
best for plants. (Items ii, la, 13, and 14 may be repeated in 
other forms in the spring in Major Units VI and IX.) 

la. Make a series of drawings of a com plant growing, showing 
its use of the soil throu^ its roots, the sunshine to make it 
grow tall, and the rain to wadi its leaves and water its toots. 
Show it in spring, in summer, and in fall. 

13. Bring specimens to show the work of insect, worm, and plant 
disease pests. 

14. Bring specimens of common weeds and discuss means which 
the farmers use to eradicate them from their gardens and 
fields and to separate them from the harvested grain. 

Major Unit II: WiNioaa Is Coming. (8 weeks) 

General objectives served; id, e, g; 2a, c, f, h; 3a, b, c; 4c, e, f. 

Specific objectives for this unit; 

1. To sharpen children's observation of seasonal change. 

2. To help them understand the relation of the sun to seasonal 
changes. 

3. To give diem an understandingoof the values of winter as a 
dormant season for plants, insects, and certain animals. 

4. To increase dieir understanding of how men adapt themselves 
to seasonal changes. 

5. To ^Tialfp dear the reason for celebrating Thanksgiving and to 
begin to develop an understanding of the foundation the past 
has laid for the present. 

Major themes emphasized: la, b; 2a. 

Major Unit III: The Christmas Story. (3 weeks) 

Note: This unit wiH parallel the unit on Herding in the Middle 
Grou p, a nd the two groups may be combined for part of die 
time. They may also work togedier on the shadow plsy of the 
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Holy Night, which we will repeat from last year’s 
program. 

General objectives served: la, b, d, f, h; aa, h, i, j; 3a, b; 4b, f. 

Spedpc objectives for this unit: 

1. To teach the meaning of Christmas. 

2. To further the children’s understanding of the relation of the 
present to the past. 

3. To develop their imagination and initiative through the co- 
^erative preparation of the shadow play for the Chrittma e 
C 5 pen House. 

4. To establish the Primary Group’s confidence in itself as a con- 
tributing part of the school group. 

Major themes emphasized: la, b. 

Major UNtr IV: Animals on the Farm. C4 weeks) 

General objectives served: la, d, e, h; aa, b, c, d, e, h; 3a, b, c, d, 
e; 4a, c, d. 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

I. To develop appreciation of the value of pets and work animaU 
on the farm. 

a. To clarify the difference in attitude toward these animalg and 
those raised for meat. 

3. To lead children to see how domestic animals are dq)endent 
upon men and to feel their responsibility as protectors of 
animals. 

4. To develop the relation between the present and the past with 
, regard to me origin of domestic animals. 

5. To allow as much scope as mssible for the children's progress 
in reading and lan^age, and to develop a variety of handwork 
for* occupation during long days indoors. 
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Major themes emphasized: la, b; 2a. 

Major Unit V; Foods srom Our Farms. (4 weeks) 

Note: We did so much with foods last year that this unit may not 
require four weeks. Much of it will be review for the sprnntJ 
and third graders, but they are more mature now and will get 
more from it. 

General objectives served: ic, d, f, g; 2b, c, d, e, f; 3a, b, cj 4a, c, 
d, e, f . 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

I. To emphasize the importance of farms to people who* live in 
other kinds of communities. 

Major themes emphatized: ic; 2a, b, c$ 3b. 

Major Unit VI: Spring Is Coming. (2 weeks) 

This imit will have the same objectives and many of the same 
procedures as Major Unit II. We vvill watch the temperature rise, 
observe the sun’s shadow shorten again after March 21, and keep 1 
a record of the signs of spring as they appear. We will discuss the 
enlivening effect of the sunshine upon plants and animals, and 
develop parallels as to its effect upon us. We will list the spring 
activities on the farm and will plan how we can help with mem. 
We 'will start some tomato, cabbage, and flower plants in "flats” at 
school. We will clean our birdhouses and get them ready for occu- 
pancy, thus leading into Unit VII. 

Major Unit VII: Our Bird Fhibnds. (2 weeks) 

During these first two weeks in April the common birds are 
returning very rapidly. We will have begun our bird calendar with 
the first reported meadow lark or robin and will keep it up to date 
as other birds arrive. The content of this imit will center largdy 
upon the values of birds to the fanner, and upon recomition of 
the common birds and their songs. Reading, Imguage, literature, 
art, and arithmetic will all be developed in relation to birds and 
their service to man. Some map work, with the dobe and the 
United States map, will be introduced to show why some buds 
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return sooner than others. The discussion of how birds raise, feed, 
and protect their young will lead into Unit VIIL 

Major Untt VIII: Raising Baby Chicks. (4 weeks) 

Note; This unit is developed rather fully because it is the kind of 
farm ivork in which the youngest children most often have a 
part. Often, too, it is their first independent adventure in food 
production, when they become 4-H Club members. 

General objectives served: la, c, e, g; 2d, e, f,* g; 3a, b, c, d; 4a, 
b, c, d. 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

j. To emphasize the c hil dren's own experiences in food produc- 
tion as an important aspect of agriculture. 

2. To develop parallels between healthful food and clean sur- 
roundings in poultry raising and in our own health care. 

3. To utilize poultry raising as a practical application of our grow- 
ing arithmetic knowledge. 

Major themes emphasized: ic^ 2a, b, c; 3b. 

Suggested topics for discussion: 

1. Selection of eggs for hatching. 

a. Breeds valuable for egg production; those valuable for 
their flesh. 

b. Securing eggs of good quality. 

2. Hatching the eggs. 

a. With hens. 

b. With mechanical incubators. 

3. Care of yoimg chicks. 

a. By hens. 

b. In brooders. 

4. A well-balanced diet for diicks. 

a. Grain foods. 

b. Buttermilk. 

c. Green foods. 
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d. Grit Cmineral). 

e. Ck)d-livei oil. 

f . How this compares with a well-balanced diet for us. 

5. Keeping the brooda houses clean and warm. 

a. Why it is necessary. 

b. How the correct temperature is kept. 

c. How the houses are kept clean. 

d. Good kinds of brooder houses for warmth and cleanliness. 

6. Caring for the growing chicks. 

a. Increasing their food allowance. 

b. Adding variety to their food. 

c. Giving them sunshine and exercise. 

d. Separating pullets and roosters. 

e. The values of each for the farmer. 

7. Marketing eggs. 

a. How prepared for market. 

b. Where marketed (use United. States map for great market 
centers). 

c. Differences in prices. 

(1) Of different sized eggs. 

(2) At wholesale and retail. 

(3) Reasons for differences. 

d. How preserved for future use. 

e. How shipped long distances. 

8. Marketing poultry. 

a. Care on the way to market. 

b. Prices received for different ages and breeds. 

c. How poultry is shipped to far markets. 

9. Eating eggs and poultry at home. 

a. Why we should each eat an egg a day. 

b. How many eggs each of our families use in a year. 

c. How many chickens. 

d. How to be sure we have enough for ourselves as well as 
for the market. 
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10. Other kinds of fowls. 

a. How do ducks and geese differ from chickens? 

b. Are guinea hens tame fowls? 

c. What wild fowls do we have on our farms? 

d. Are birds fowls? 

11. Why fowls lay eggs. 

a. Nature’s way of providing for the young. 

b. Differences between baby chicks and baby birds. 

c. How they differ from human babies. 

Suggested jnrocedure; 

Note: Since we have never had a poultry unit and neither of the 
other groups is having one this year, we shall probably invite 
them to join in out discussions. We will need their experience, 
for little of this information is-available in books of primary level. 

I. Discuss the topics rather briefly and list items upon which we 
lack information. Then plan to visit a scientific poultry farm 
and find out: how they test eggs before incubation; how auto- 
matic incubators work; how their baby chicks are brooded; the 
correct proportions of various foods in a scientifically balanced 
diet. (If possible, all the children will go on this trip.) 

a. Use the infomiation secured to help us see ways of improving 
our own methods of raising baby cnickens and increasing egg 
production. 

3., Carry on whatever activities grow out of out topics and our 
trips. 

4. Aspects of the imit which will stimulate arithmetic appli- 
cations: 

a. Length of incubation (foe chicks; for birds). 

b. Cost of selected eggs; of hatching them. 

c. Cosli of baby chicks already hatched. 

d. Difference between b and c; advantages of each. 

e. Amount of feed needed for each chick. 

f. Length of time brooded. 

S . inerrease in amount of food in relation to'age. 

. Temperatures reejuired for brooder houses. 
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i. Number of eggs in a dozen; in a case. 

j. Distances to market. 

k. Differences in egg prices; in poultry prices, 

l . Number of eggs and chickens required for a family for a 
week; for a year. 

m. Keeping marketing records so as to know how many pRiVlfs 
to raise each year. 

Majok Unit IX: Ouh Gabdens. (2 weeks— if time) 

This unit, if carried out, will have as its purpose the encourage- 
ment of vegetable gardening on a generous scale for family use 
and for the school lunches. We will plant our seedlings in our 
home gardens after planning carefully how to prepare the ground 
and space the plants. Then we will oiscuss summer care and will 
start some records to be completed at the end of the summer, show- 
ing dates of planting, hoeing, rainfall, harvesting, etc. These 
gardens will lay the groundwork for our first unit the following 
Fall, which might center around the harvesting and preserving of 
the garden products, the exchanging of them with neighbors, and 
the sale of some of ^em in other communities. 

UNITS FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP: HOW THE WORLD 
GETSFOOD.’^ 

Majoh Unit I: Farms in Oim Communitt. (4 weeks) 

Note: I have developed in detail only the two major types of faims 
found in our community. Others may be studied if it seems 
desirable. 

General objectives served: ic, e, f, g; za, b, c, d, f, g; 3a, b; 4b, c, 

d, f. 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

I. To in cr eg sft the children’s respect for the contribution of their 
own farms to the work, well-being, and happiness of people 
in other occupations. 

W., and Bathurst, Effie G. How the World Gets Food. 
New York: Teachers College, Columhia University, 193a. 
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2. To develop their Imowledge and appreciation of the interde- 
pendence of the city and the farm. 

3. To emphasize the values of mixed fanning, for the famif] . 
and his family, and for people in ofdier communities. 

4. To help the children observe how such enviro nmental factors 
as rainfall, sunshine, soil, and surface influence the types of 
farming in a community. 

5. To develop their appreciation of the r 61 e of modem farm 
machinery in increasing production and lessening labor. 

6. To make dear the importance of dairying, especially, in meet- 
ing the needs of living of a vast range of people, not only in 
our own country hut in other lands. 

Major themes emphasized: la, c; 2a, b, c; gh. 

MINOR tmrr i : mixed farming in our nbighborhood. 

Suggested problems (to be developed in dass discussions): 

1. What field crops are raised on mixed farms? 

а. How much of each farm is in pasture? 

3. How are the woodlands used? 

4. What kinds of orchard crops are raised? 

5. What kinds of garden crops are raised? How mudi of them 
does the family use? Sell? 

б. How does the farmer dedde what field, orchard, and garden 
crops to raise? How does he decide how much of each to 
raise? 

7. What animals does he raise? What products does he get from 
each? 

8. What kinds of work have to be done on a mixed farm? What 
help does the farmer need? 

9. What kinds of machines can help him? 

10. Where does the farmer sell his grain? Fmit? Vegetables? 
Milk? Meat? Wood? Hides? Honey? Eggs? Poultry? 
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lit Where are they shipped next? What occupations depend 
upon the distribution of these products? 

12. What people depend upon them for food and other needs? 

Suggested activities: 

1. Discuss these problems in class as they are raised, and plan 
informal surveys to find information which we lack by ques- 
tioning farmers in the community. 

2. Study all the mixed farms in our neighborhood. Choose one 
which seems to be most typical to visit. 

3. Flan the yisit carefully, preparing lists of things to find out 
by observation or by questioning the farmer. 

4. Read stories of mixed farms in other regions and compare 
them with those in our community. 

5. Make a list of the needs of living which are supplied by 
mixed farms; of those which are not. 

6. Make a map of our community showing the mixed farms. 
Make a wide pictiue border on the map showing the needs of 
living met by the mixed farm. 

7. Make a list of aU the reasons why farmers choose to raise 
certain crops or animals, using different headings, such as: 
soil, weather, surface of the land, family needs, market de- 
mands. 

8. Make a large chart with a section for each product of a 
mixed farm, and Hst the people whose occupations depend on 
its distribution, and the places we have been able to find to 
which it is shipped. 

MINOR UNIT 2: DAIRTlNG IN OUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Note; Last year we all visited Mr. Karp’s modem dairy farm, and 
aU the children of the group, except Rose, Ehner, and Arthur, 
studied the transportation of milk to the city and learned how 
city people depend upon the farm for their milk supply. They 
also made a brief stuciy of dairying in Holland and Switzerland. 
The materials of this unit and of Minor Unit 2 under Major 
Unit II are selected for a review and extension of. that work. 
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Suggested ■prohletns; 

1. Why do some farmers choose to have dairy farms? 

2. What is needed to start a dairy farm? How much does it 
cost? 

3. How many cows are usually kept? How much milk does each 
give? Why do some give more than others? How can the 
amount he increased? 

4. What kinds of cows are best for dairy farms? What is the 
average amount of milk for each kind? of butter fat? 

5. How is the milking done? Is it cheaper to milk by hand or 
by machine? 

6 . How is the milk cared for after milking? Why is it sometipes 
separated? How is it pasteurized? 

7. How is the milk kept clean and pure? How are the cows 
kept clean? the bams? the milk utensils? the workers? 

8. How are cows fed to keep them healthy? What other care 
must they have? Why are they tested? 

9. What other kinds of work must be done on a dairy farm? 
How many people are needed? What work can be done by 
machine? 

10. Where is the' milk marketed? When is it inspected? What is 
meant by grades of milk? Does it pay the farmer to try to 
produce high-grade milk? 

11. How is the milk (hstributed in the dty? How much does it 
sell for? How much does the farmer get? Who gets the dif- 
ference? 

12. When cream is sold, where is it marketed? Does the farmer 
get as much for it as for milk? How does the creamery make 
butter? Where does it sell it? Does it make a profit on it? 

13. How do co-operatives give the farmer better profits on his 
milk and cream? 

14. What other products are made from milk? 
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Suggested activities: 

1. Review our visit to the dairy farm. Ash Mr. Karp to rnm e to 
school and answer some of the questions for which we can- 
not find answers. 

2. Collect pictures of different breeds of dairy cows and gadier 
data on their milk and butter fat yield. 

3. Find out from health books, magazines, radio talTr.: and other 
sources why milk is so important for a healthful diet. 

4. Write to the following sources for information on die care 
and use of milk: 

a. Health Service, Cleanliness Institute, New York City. 

b. National Dairy Council, New York City. 

c. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 

d. Delaval Separator Company, Chicago. 

5. Make a list of suggestions for the care and use of millr to be 
posted in our school and home kitchens. 

6. Make a "movie” showing all the steps in the producing, 
marketing, and processing of milk which we have learnt 
about. ' 

7. Make a model of a modem dairy farm on the schoolroom 
floor. 

8. Prepare to show the movie and model farm at an Open House 
ana explain all that we have learned about milk and good 
health. 

9. Visit the creamery and find out how butter is made and 
marketed. Learn how our Co-operative Creamery is different 
from other creameries and why co-operatives are good things 
for a community. Trace some of our Riverside Co-operative 
Creamery butter to its consumers by using a United States 
map or a world map. 

10. Visit the grocery store and see how many kinds of cheeses 
are in stoat. Read to find out how different kinds of cheese 
are made. Get one of our Norwegian' grandparents to come 
and tell us about the making of goat’s milk and cow’s milk 
dieeses in the old countty. 
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11. Compare condensed and evaporated milk. Examine malted 
milk and dehydrated milk powders. Try them out in out 
school lunches and compare them with fresh milk flavor. 

12. Find out all we can* about kinds and uses of plastics 
fiom milk. How much of the milk sent from our own fauns 
goes foif this purposei* 

13. Find out which are the leading dairy states and countries, 
Decide what kinds of climate are best for dairying. (Lead up 
to Minor Unit 1 under Major Unit IL) 

14. Collect all our written infoimadon and pictures into a large 
booklet on "Dairying." Find poems and stories for a “Litera- 
ture Section" in the booklet. Learn* some of these poems and 
stories to tell at the parents’ meeting. 

15. Make a booklet of "Our Dairying Problems” showing all the 
arithmetic problems we foimd as we studied dairying. 

Major Unit II: Dipfbhbnt Kinds of Fahms nsr Oxhhr Com- 
MONEtTBs. C8 weeks) 

General objectives served: le, f, g; 2c, d, e, g, k; 3a, b, c, d; 4b, c, 

^,f. 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

1. To trace further the effects of temperature, soil, and surface 
conditions upon the type of farming carried on in a region. 

2. To develop, in addition, imderstanding of the effect of neaE 
ness to a market. 

3. To increase skill in using informational reading materials and 
maps as sources of knowledge. 

4. To build up an elementary conception of the relation of lati- 
tude to climate, and the likeness of agriculture in different 
regions of the same latitude. 

5. To develop the children’s interest in other sections of the 
United States and to help them undeistand that participation 
in the same occupation gives people from different sections 
common interests. 
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Major themes emphasized: la, q za, b, c; 3b. 

minor unit I : OTBSR DAIRYING REGIONS IN THE UNTIED STATES. 

minor unit Z: other countries WHIOH T.RAD in dairying. 

minor unit 3: OTHER KINDS OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Major Unit III: Other Means of Producong Food. (8 weeks) 

General objectives served: ib, e, f, g; ac, d, e, f, g, h; 3a, b, c; 4b, 
c,f. 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

1. To have the childien leant about occupations which are dif- 

ferent from those in their own community. 

2. To develop ihe conception that not all food is produced by till- 
ing the land. 

3. To increase their appreciation of the many ways in which men 
adapt themselves to their environment. 

Major themes emphasized: la, b, c; aa, b, c; 3a, b. 

minor unit I ; HERDING. 

minor unit a: fishing. 

MINOR UNIT 3 : HUNTING. 

MINOR UNIT 4: HOW PEOPLE WITHOUT MAQHINBRY GET POOD. 

Major Unit IV: How the Whole World Gets Food from 
Many Lands; Transportation. C16 weeks) 

General objectives served: la, e, f, g; zc, d, e, f, g, k; 3a, b, c, d; 

4b, c, d, f. 

Specific, objectives for this unit: 

I. To help the children observe the various ways in which food 
products are transported from their own farms to the people 
who use them. 

a. To increase the children’s understanding of the efEect of im- 
proved transportation upon their own way of living. 

3. To give them an appreciation of our dependence upon certain 
other agricultural areas in the same way in which cities are 
dependent upon us. 
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4. To stimulate their interest in possible future developments in 
transportation, and to help them realize how air transportation 
will make great changes in people’s lives all over the world. 


Major themes emphasized: re; za, h, c; 5h, c. 

Major Unit V: Travel and Transportation in the Past. 

(8 weeks) 

Note: The state course of study in history includes stories of ex: 
plorers and pioneers in our own state for fourth grade, the 
periods of exploration and colonization of the United States for 
fifth, and the study of early Europe for sixth. The history of 
transportation supplies an excellent theme which will make these 
historical periods more meaningful to the children; so I have 
organized the three above aspects of the course of study mate- 
ri^s into the following unit. 


General objectives served: ib, f, h; ad, e, f, g, k; 3a, b, c; 4b, d, f. 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

I. To help the children understand and appreciate the changes 
which have taken place in transportation since travel and trade 
began. 

a. To emphasize how travel and transportation led to the dis- 
covery of new lands and new sources of food. 

3. To increase (he children’s appreciation of history as (he ab- 
sorbing story of man's movements on the earth, and to break 
down their former didike of history as a school subject. . 


Major themes emphasized: la, b, c; ac; 3b. 

MINOR UNIT 1 : EARLY TRANSPORTATION IN OUR OWN COMMUNITY. 
MINOR UNIT a: HOW TRANSPORTATION HAS GROWN IN THE UNTTED 
STATES. 

MINOR UNIT 3: HOVV TRANSPORTATION HELPED MEN TO PIND AMER- 
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UNITS FOR THE UPPER GROUP: AGRICULTURE IN 
WORLD CIVILIZATION.* 

Survey Unit: The Place or Farming m Our Ovtn Commu- 
nity. C3 weeks) 

General objectives served: le, f, g; ac, e, f, g} 3b, c, d; 4b, c, d, f. 

Sjiecipc objectives for this unit: 

i. To encourage the children to find information and to tTn'nlr 
analytically about the underlying aspects of that realm of agri- 
culture with which they have fim-hand experience— their o^ 
farms. 

a. To lead them to formulate questions which vrill continue 
through the whole pattern of our year's work. 

3. To acquaint myself with their store of information and to 
locate areas of infoimation which are inaccurate or incomplete. 

Major themes emphasized: la, b; aa, c. 

Suggested problem r ; What is the most common occupation in our 
community? 

Possible activities related to problem i: 

1. List all the families represented in the school and check those 
which earn their living wholly by fanning; partially by faim- 
dng; by other occupations. 

2. List the other families who live in Riverside co mmunit y and 
check in the same way. 

3. Make block graphs to show the representation of various oc- 
cupations: farming; farm service occupations; transportation; 
occupations serving our homes; etc. 

4. list all the different kinds of farms represented in our com- 
munity. 

* Tide, some unit tides, and sug^^dons for activides taken hom: 

Dunn, Fannie W., and Bathurst, E£Be G. Social Stupes for Rwvl Sohoolst 
Agriculture in World Civilization. New York; Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. 
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Suggested problem z: Why are there different kinds of fam^ ^ jj, 
our community'!’ 

Possible activities related to problem z: 

1. Discuss the variety of major crops raised in the community 
and raise the question: "Why do they differf” 

2. List possible factors which may have influenced each farmer's 
choice of specialization: soil, contours of land, forested area 
climatic factors, demand for certain products, ease of 

ing, profits, the farmer's special interests, former products 
raised on that farm. 

3. Encourage children to question their own fathers as to the 
reasons mr their choice and to interview neighbors who have 
no children in school. 

4. Map the community, coloring differently the sections devoted 
to each crop to indicate its proportion. Discuss soil, contours, 
streams, woodlands, and other features which characterize 
different sections of the community. 

5. On a state road map draw colored lines from out co mmun ity to 
market centers for each kind of produce, 

6. Secure data (so far as possible^ and graph the cash value of 
each product marketed by the community in the past twelve 
months. 

Suggested problem 3: Does fanning pay as well as other occupa- 
tions? What type of farming pays best? 

Possible activities related to problem 3: 

1. These activities should be as objective as possible, so as to 
avoid personal comparisons. We will consult fathers and neigh- 
bors as to their opinions, and try to base our judgments on 
costs and profits of various products so far as possible. We will 
develop the idea that the farmer's family secures niuch of its ' 
living from the farm itself, and try to estimate the cash value 
of the family's living. 

2. In consulting people of other occupations we will ask fliat'J 

opinions, but let them take the initiative in furnishing data M ^ 
support their opinions. ^ 
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We . can invite the County Agent to come to the school and 
bring data on farm incomes for the whole county over a period 
of years. 

4. We will consult yearbooks of agriculture. The World Almanac, 
market sheets of newspapers, and farm magazines, and will 
listen to radio talks, for such items of information as the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Average yields of various grains per acre. 

b. Average value of farm land. 

c. Cost of farm labor. 

d. Cost of equipping and maintaining various types of .farms. 

e. Other data on farm costs and profits. 


Suggested ‘problem 4; Does farming in our community pay better 
than it did ten years ago? twenty years ago? fifty years ago? 
What has caused the changes? 

Possible activities related to problem 41 

1. Consult older farmers in the community and secure records, 
if possible. 

2. ConsuU the sources listed imdei problem 3 for comparative 
data. 

3. Find material. from cunent events magazines, farm magazines, 
newspapers, radio broadcasts, etc., concerning the eSects of the 
war on farm profits. 

4. Defihe the term "parity" so that the children will understand 
it when they meet it in' their reading. Discuss recent govern- 
mental regulations desigied to set it at a fair level, 

5. Discuss other governmental aids or restrictions which have 
influenced farm income ^ recent years, 

6., luvite a member of the Grange or Farm Bureau to talk' to the 
group on changes in farming in the community over a' period 
of years,^ and to point out .die :r6le of organized co-operationi in . 
the progress made. 
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Suggested frohlem 5: What is likely to be the future of fanning 
in our community? 

Possible activities related to -problem 5; 

I. Discuss the departure of people from the farms to defpTiep Ju, 
dustries, to military service! 

z. Discuss the movement of any new people into the community 
and find the reasons for their coming. 

3. Find data on changes of ownership of local farms in the past 
ten years, on increases or decreases in tenancy. 

4. Find data on changes in the size of farms, and analyze the 
causes of such changes. 

5. Find articles on postwar probabilities in agriculture and dis- 
cuss their possible influence on farming in our own commu- 
nity. 

6. Discuss possible kinds of co-operatives which might advance 
the welfare of farmers in our community. 

7. Discuss the future of farming in our community with the 
, County Agent, the Farm Bureau representative, and outstand- 
ing farmers in tire community. 

Note: The units which follow might not be earned out in the 
order given. The order will depend upon which questions raised 
during the Approach Unit (see page 255) seem most absorbing 
to the children. We will start with the aspect most interesting to 
them and proceed from unit to unit in the order which seems 
most desirable. When Middle Group units offer content 01 
activities which contribute to Upper Group interest and pur- 
poses, we shall all work together for a time. If new angles of 
interest develop, we may substitute other units for some of those 
outlined. ; 

( 

Major Untt I: The Piagb of pAKivirNG in the United States 
Today. (8 weeks) 

Genercd objectives served; ic, f, g; ad, e, f, g, k; 3a, b, c, d; 4a, b, V 

d, f. • ‘ 
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Specific objectives for this unit: 

1. To gain an overview of the whole pattern of farming in the 
nation. 

2. To renew the children’s familiarity with the geographic re- 
gions of the United States and their knowledge of the factors 
which control agricultural specialization. 

3. To emphasize the ways in which man has succeeded in ad- 
justing to, or controlling, the forces of nature hy means of 

‘ special techniques or by the use of machines. 

4. To emphasize the interdependence of various sections of the 
country. 

5. To help children analyze present-day problems of agriculture. 

Major themes emphasized: la, c; 2a, b, c; 3b. 

MINOR UNrr I ; DIFFERENT TYPES OF AGRICULTURE IN OUR OWN 
COUNTRY. 

MINOR UNIT 2: WHY FARMING IS A GOOD OCCUPATION TODAY. 

MINOR UNIT 3 : WHY FARMING IS A DIFFICULT OCCUPATION TODAY. 

Major Unit II: Changes in the Place of Farming in the 
United States. (6 weeks) 

General objectives served: ib, e, f, g; 2d, e, f, g, k; 3a, b, c, d; 4a, 
b, c, d, f. 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

1. To develop children’s perspective on farm problems, and to 
help them to see that present-day problrans are not new, nor 
more difficult than the problems of other times. 

2. To help them to realize that many present-day farm problems 
are the outcome of implanned arid unorganized agriculture in 
times past. 

3. To give them a background of understanding as to why soil 
conservation is a national project today. 

4. To help them to appreciate history as an aid in understanding 
our present-day living. 
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Major themes emphasized; la, b, c; 2a, b, 05-33, b. 

, MINOE UNIT I : THE PLAGE OF FARMING IN THE COLONIES. . 

MINOR UNIT 2: HOW FARMING SPREAD WESTWARD. 

MINOR UNIT 3 : HOW THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION CHANGED 
INO. 

MINOR UNIT 4; HOW WORLD WAR I AFFECTED FARMING. 

MINOR UNIT 5 : THE FARM IN THE DEPRESSION. 

Major Unit III: The Place of Agbioulture in Other Lands 
Today. C5 weeks) 

General objectives served:, ih, c, e, £j 2d, e, f, g; 3a, b, c,,d; 4b, f, 
Specific objectives for this unit; 

1. To help the children realize the dislocation of world agricul- 
ture caused by World War II. 

2. To develop their awareness of South American countries as 
neighbors and as fellow agricultural countries. 

3. To help them to balance one aspect of information against 
another and to form well-based opinions and sound judgments. 

Major themes emphasized: la, b; 2a, b, c; 3a, b, 

MINOR UNIT I : in EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

MINOR UNIT 2; IN CHINA, INDIA, AND AUSTRALIA. 

MINOR UNIT 3 : IN NORTH AMERICA. 

MINOR UNIT 4; IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Major Unit IV: The Future Place of Agriculture in thB" 
World. (4 weeks) 

General objectives served; la, b, c, d, e, fj zb, c, d, f, g, k; 3a, b, c, 
d; 4b, c, d, f. 

Specific objectives for this.uniU 

1. To integrate the content of the three preceding units by bring- 
ing OUT accumulated information and conclusions together in an 
effort to see' what is ahead for agiicultuiek. 

2. To help children realize the responsibility which will lie upon 
them. a5> youth and adults, whether they stay ora.the farm or;, 
migrate to cities, to help in the rehabilitation of the world after 
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the wai and in. .the adjustments which'agriculture and industry 
must make if world relationships are to he improved. 

Major themes em^phasized: la, q aa, b, q 3a, b. 

Major Unit V: Preparing for the Postwar Period. (4 weeks) 

General objectives served: la, h, q d, e, f; 2b, q d, f, g, k; 3a, b, c, 
d; 4a, b, q d, f. 

Specific objectives for this unit: 

1. To bring home to the children their common responsibility 
with admts and with the government for plamiing and pre- 
paring for the postwar period and for aijust and effective solu- 
tion of its international problems. 

2. To emphasize the necessity for wide and accurate information 
and for critical evaluation of materials read and heard. 

3. To point children’s thinking toward the specific preparations 
whidi are possible at the present time for effective co-operation 
in a postwar program. 


Major themes emphtmzed: la, q za, b, c; 3a, b. 

Suggested approach: 

This unit will follow naturally after Unit IV, probably center- 
.ing around some such question as: "How can farmers get ready 
for the time when we must help the waning countries adjust to a 
peacetime period?" 


Suggested procedure and content: 

' The uiiit will fall into three sections rather easily, I think: Ci) 
What farmers can do; (2) What the, government, or governments, 
must do; (3) What we can do. Under these sections me following 
points may he developed along with others which will be suggested 
by the preceding, work and by national and international develop- 
ments during the coming year: 

.1, ,What. farmers can. do. 

a. i-Keep themselves well informed as to- what' is’ happening in 
.^agriculture and wotld bade. 

b. Mudy possible diversifications of crops which ‘they mig^t 
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2 .. 


3 - 


d. 


e. 


undertake, particularly the introduction of such crops a$ 
soybeans and new rubber-producing or alcohol-producmg 
plants. 

Experiment with, and follow developments in, new uses 
for present farm products. 

Give careful attention to the conservation of tbp^T soil. 
Note: The unit on Soil Conservation outlined in section 
III might be introduced here, or it might be brought .in as 
a Minor Unit under Major Unit I. 

Organize with other farmers In such local groups as co- 
operatives and planning comrhittees, and in such state and 
national groups as the Grange, the Farm Bureau, the 
Farmer’s Union, and new ones which may be formed,- to 
work toward fair parity, tariff, labor, and trade adjustments. 

What the government must do. 

Study the problems of American farmers and try to work 
out plans which will give them incomes and privileges equal 
to those of industrial workers. 

Study the problems of international trade and work out 
means of adjustment fait to both American farmers and 
those of other lands. 

Set up an organization which will guide and advise farmers 
in a practical and definite program. 

Provide national funds, if needed, for working out a na- 
tional and internatiopal program, but allow the farmer to 
“pay his own way” to whatever extent is just. 

What we can do. 


a. 


b. 


d. 


a. Develop habits of saving, and of using wisely, food, manu- 
factured goods, and money. 

b. Cultivate good health habits in order to be strong, healdiy 
workers. 

c. Remain in school as long as possible and learn all we can 
to help us become intelligent, efficient farmers or workers 
in other occupations, 

d. Study specific subjects which will help us be ready to join 
in the activities of the postwar period, as for example: cu^’ 
rent events, agriculture, home economics, economics, world, 
geography. 
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e. Keep up with the times by reading current events magazines, 
newspapers, farm magazines, government pamphlets, and 
the publications of farmers’ organizations; by listening to 
news and agricultural radio broadcasts; and by talking over 
problems with farmers and with odier people. 

£. Think about the information and opinions we read and 
hear, and try to form sound conclusions. 

g. Co-operate, in every way we can, in the effort to bring 
about a fair distribution of farm products to all the peoples 
of the world. 


V. TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
COMMUNITY YEAR’' 

Major themes emphasized: 

1, Man’s constant effort, through the ages, to improve adjust- 
ments among human beings. 

2, Interdependence, both economic and social, throughout the 
world. 

3, Man as a transformer of raw materials and distributor of manu- 
factured products. 

, Social studies aspects emphasized in the Primary Group: 

1. The neighborhood and its community institutions and helpers, 

2. A near-by village— its institutions and helpers. 

3. A near-by city— its institutions and helpers. 

4. Corhmimicadons. 

5. Clothing; sources of various fibers. 

6. Lands our parents came from. 

* Adapted from: 

Dunn, Fannie W., and Bathurst, Effie G. Social Studies for Rural Sctools: 
Guide and General Outline, pp. New York; Teachers College, 

G)]umhia University, 1932- 
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Science aspects emphasized in the Primary Group: 
j . The sky; the stars. 

2. The aii; how it moves; the wind. 

Social studies aspects emphasized in the Middle Group: 

I. Our homeland; its manufacture and trade. 

a. The home region— town, county, state, section. 

b. The' United States, with special attention to mining, manu- 
facturing, and trade. 

c. The industrial East and the larger cities. 

d. World regions important in the production of the raw. 
materials or the finished product of clothing. 

e. The history of machines, as related to manufacturing. 

f . A detailed study of fibers; the history of weaving. 

Science aspects emphasized in the Middle Group: 

I. Sun; stars; moon; the sun*s family. 

1. The earth; how it moves. 

3. How the plants and animals of the earth have changed. 

4. How man uses energy or power. 

Social studies aspects emphasized in the Upper Group; 

1. Interdependence among the nations. 

a. Industrial and commercial growth of the United States; 
how it compares with that of Europe. 

b. Geographic factots influencing industrial and commerdU 
growth. 

c. Industrial nations in other lands. 

d. The relations between the industrial nations and other 
nations. 

e. The relations between the United States and other indus- 
trial nations. 

f. The industrial and political conflict between the North and 
the South leading to the War Between' the States. 

Science aspects emphasized in the Upper Group: 

1. '.Stars; the universe; anoient peoples and the stars. 

2. Heat and light from the sun. 
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3. Odier sources of energy which man utilizes. 

4. The conservation of oil, co^, water, and other energy r^uices. 
5.. Steam and gas engines. 

6. Electricity; how it is manufactured for energy and light. 


VI. READING MATERIALS 


Books Now Owned by the School, Useful jn Faem Units 


Beaty, John Y. 
Beauchamp, Wilbur, 

Carpenter, F. G. 
Davis, Dorothea. 
Dopp, Katherine. 
Dopp, Katherine. 
Hanna, Paul. 
Hanna, Paul. 
Hardwick, M. T. 


Story Pictures of Farm Foods. 

, Discovering Our World, Books 
I,TI,andni. 

How the World Is'Fed. 

How the World Supports Man. 
Early Cave Men. 

Early Farmers. 

T ew Communities. 

Without Machinery. 

A Story of Milk. 


Kingsley, Charles. Water Babies. 

McIntosh, D. C. First Problems in Agriculture 

Miller, Jane. Dean and Don at the Dairy. 

Packard, Sixmott, 

Overton. The Nations at Work. 

Pilgrim Stories. 

Tappan, E. M. The Farmer and' His Friends. 

World Almanac, 1942.. 


CGr.4-6:) 

CGr. 4-7) 
CGr. 5-7) 

■ CGr. 6-8) 
CGr. 3-5) 
CGi. 4-5) 
CGr. 4-6) 
CGr. 3-5) 
CGr. 1-3) 
CGr. 4-6) 
CGr. 7-8) 
CGr. 1-3) 

CGr. 7-8) 

CGr. 3-6) 
CGr. 5-6) 


' Yearhook'of Agriciilture, 1939' 


Miscellaneous leadeis-SeeiRueilndexes for materials.on farm life 
in them. 

Farm and household magazines brought by the children. 

iU. S. 'Department of Agrkulture 'Bulletins borrowed from the 

fathers or ordered from Washington. 
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Books to Be Okdebed C$50 available). 

Agnew, Kate E. Baby Animals on the Farm, (Gr. 1-3) $ ! 

World Book Company, 1933. ^ 

Alessios, Alison. Round the Mulberry Hill. (,Gt, i.yj 
Longmans, 1939. 

Allen, Adam. Dynamo Farm, Lippincott, (Gr. 7^) z.oo 
1942. 

Andersen, Hornet P. 7 oMr Career iMAgricMltMfe. CGi. 7-8) 2.00 ) 
Dutton, X940. I 

Arey, Charles. • Science Experiences for (Gr. 3-8) .60 t 

Elementary Schools. Teach- 
ers College, 1942. 

Atchinson, Elison. Across Seven Seas to Seven (Gr. 4-6) .84 

Continents, Bobbs-Merrill, 

1937 * 

Atchinson, Elison. America by Plane and (Gr. 5-7) .96 

Train. Bobbs-Merrill, r937. 

Atchinson, Elison. Europe the Great Trader, (Gr. 6-8) 1.04 
Boblfi-Merrill, 1939. 

Atwood, Wallace W.The World at Work. Ginn, CGr. 7-8) 1.62 

1931. 

Beaty, J. Y. Story Pictures of Farm Ani~ CGr. 1-2) .72 

mals. Beckley-Cardy, 1940. 

Beaty, J. Y. Story Pictures of Farm (Gr. 1-2) .72 

• Work. Beckley-Cardy, 

1940. 

Beaty, J. Y. On Our Farm. Saalfield, (Gr. 1-2) .10 

1932. 

Brigham, Albert P. How the World Lives and (Gr, 7-8) 1.55 
Works. Appleton-Century, - 

1933 

Bruner, Herbert. Social Studies. Charles E. (Gr. 4-6) 1.08 
Merrill, 1936. 
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Building America, Americana Corporation. (Gr. 4-8) 


Food. 


•30 

We Consumers. 


.30 

Our Farmers. 


.30 

America and Foreign Trade. 

■30 

America Singing. 


.30 

Cooper, Martin. 

The United States at Work. (Gr. 7-8) 
HeatL 

r.59 

Duncan, Marion. 

On the Farm. David Me- (Gr. 3—4) 
Kay, 1940. 

.50 

Du Puy, N. A. 

Our Plant Friends and CGr. 6-7) 
Foes. Winston, 1941. 

r.oo 

Gardner, James. 

On the Farm. Woolworth CGr. 1-3) 
Store. 

.10 

Gould, Dorothy. 

Very First Garden. Oxford, CGr. r-4) 
1943 - 

.50 

Hanna, Paul. 

This Useful World, Scott, CGr. 5-6) 
Foresman, 1941. 

1.07 

Howard, E. K. 

How We Get Our Food. CGr. 3-4) 
Harcoirrt, 1939. 

.88 

Lawson, James G. 

Farm Animals. Woolworth CGr. r-3) 
Store. 

.10 

Lenshi, Lois. 

The Utile Farm. Oxford, CGr. 1-3) 

r 942 . 

■75 

Lent, Henry. 

Grindstone Farm, Macmil- CGi. 4-6) 
Ian, r935. 

^•75 

Lent, Henry. 

The Farmer. Macmillan, CGr. r -35 
1937 - 

■35 

McConnell, 

Living in Country and City. CGr. 3 ~ 5 ^ 

.92 

Wallace R. 

Rand, McNally, 1937. 


McConnell, 

The United States in the CGr. 7-8) 

1*37 

Wallace R. 

Modem World. Rand Mc- 
Nally, r934. 

.60 

Mclntire, Alta. 

Milfc. Follett, r936. CGr. 4-6) 
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Mason, Meriam. Smiling Hill Farm. Ginn, | 

1937- 

Miller, Jane, ToMarfeatWeGo.Hough- (Gr. ,68 ! 

ton. 1935. j 

Perry, Josephine. Milk Production. Long- (Gr. 6-9) 1.50 i 

mans, 1938. ; 

Petersham, Maude. Story Book of Foods from CGi. 3-^') 2.50 
the Field. Winston, 1936. 

Picture Fact Books. Farm Workers. Harper, (Gr. 7-8) .80 

1939- 

Ross, M. I. Morgan's Fourth Son. CGr. 6-8) a.ce | 

Harper, 1940. I 

Rugg, Harold. Mow at Worfe. Ginn, 1937. CGr. 5-7) i.ao ' 

Smith, Nila B. In City and Country. Sil- CGr. 1-3) .64 

verBurdett, 1935. 

Tippett, James S. The Singing Farmer. World CGr- 1-=-3) .68 

Book, 1927. 

Tubbs, Eston. Living Together on the CGr. 4-6) a.ob 

Farm, and in a Village. 

Davis, 1 942. 

Waugh, Dorothy. Wortw Earth. Oxford, 1943. CGr. 3-6) i.oo 

Webster, Hanson. What the World Fats. CGr. 4-6) , ,92 

. Houghton, 1938. 

Wilson, Howard. Living in the Age of Mo- CGr. 6-8) ;i„48 

chines. American Book, 
t937- 

Wilson, Howard. Richer Ways of Living. CGr. 6-8) 1.52 - 

American Book, 1938 

Krhes, Laura. Booh 0/ Pets. Keystone View CGr. 1—3) .57 

Company. 

Workers. Keystone View CGr., 1-7:3) .57 

Company. 

World Almanac, 1 943. New .York World-Telegram. .yo j < 

Yearbookof Agriculture 1^40. U. S.. Department 

of Agriculture CGr. 7-8) 

Total cost $50*3?^ 
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Fkee Materials to Be Ordered. 

ConsumT^s Guide from U. S. Depaitment oE Amcultuie. 
Miscellaneous bulletins from the State Agricultural College and 
LI. S. Department of Agricultuffi. 

Dairying materials from the Phikdelphia Dairy Council. ' 
Samples of reading materials concerning the Sloan Foundation 
experiment on foods, from the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, 

Others, as we discover sources. 

Teacher’s Repebenoe Materials to be Borrowed from the 
State Librahy. . 

Burk; Cassie and AmericdrMiiskal.Hmkge: (Laidlaw) * ' 

others.' 

Cole, Nitalie. Atk in the Classroom. 

Faulkner, ' Harold.' Th& Atmvm Way of Life: 

Goldstein', Harriet. Art in Everyday Life-, 

Gregg, Harold. Art for the Echols of America^' 

McConathy, Osburne. Musk. in> Rural EducaHom (Silver ■ But' 
dett) 

Newkirk, Louis. Integrated . Handwork in . the ■■ Elementary 

School 

Perry, Evadna. Art. Adventures with Discarded Materials. 

Perry, Evadna. Crafts for Fun^- 

* To be putchased foi'use throughout the year. 
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Thb days sped by, each more full than the last. The group 
conference each morning gave the members of the Rural Sec- 
tion a daily opportunity to discuss problems of common inter- 
est, to exchange experiences and suggestions as to materials 
which might be of use to others, and to follow tlirough an 
organized study of curriculum making and evaluation. In the 
afternoons, individuals worked in the section workroom, in 
the curriculum laboratory, or in the library, on their own 
projects. 

Each member of the section worked also on one of the com- 
mittee projects agreed upon by the group. The Editorial Com- 
mittee took notes at the group conferences and edited the 
material for mimeographing, so that each member of the sec- 
tion might have a well-organized report of the group’s discus- 
sions to take home with her. The Reports-to-Parents Commit- 
tee made a careful study of the improvement of school reports. 
It collected and evaluated the various types of reports available 
and compiled several recommended forms which teachers 
might use in their own schools. The Teacher Study-Group 
Committee organized a suggested plan of work for groups of 
teachers who would have little other guidance or supervision 
in their co-operative study. 

During the latter part of each afternoon the art and handi- 
craft workshops were open to members of other sections, and 

' apo 
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the teachers oE Miss Elden’s group experimented with paints 
and clay, with tools and looms, as enthusiastically as their own 
pupils might have done. Several who were interested in music 
joined the Music Section in an informal "melody band” and 
played tonettes, melody bells, and harmonicas with youthful 
absorption. These recreational activities, combined with pic- 
nics, luncheons, sightseeing trips, and theater parties, gave the 
teachers social contacts and telaxation which balanced the in- 
tensive hours of wort on their individual and committee 
projects. 

Almost before they knew it, the last week of the workshop 
had arrived. At the Monday conference Miss Elden said, “The 
three committee reports will be mimeographed for you by to- 
morrow, and a number of the individual projects are in. I 
think it will be valuable for us to spend the test of the week 
going over them together and discussing how you can carry 
over the various activities which you have begxm in the work- 
shop into your teaching and study this coming year. After I 
have looked over each individual project, I will leave it here 
on , the table, and you are welcome to read as many of them as 
you wish. I would especially like to have you read Miss Lee’s 
plan for her work for the year because, as you remember, hers 
is the only one introducing the grouping plan in all three 
levels of the school. 

"For the last two days’ conferences of our section I have 
invited the county superintendents to join us. I have especially 
urged your own to be present, but I think several others who 
are interested in curriculum improvement may come, too. 
Which reports do you think would be most appropriate for 
them to hear?” 

The group agreed that discussion of your project would 
give the superintendents the most complete understanding of 
the way in which the grouping plan might operate in a one- 
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room school, and that the report of the Teacher Study-Group 
Committee should be presented for dieir criticism. The rest of 
the projects and reports were scheduled for the intervening 
days, and the week’s work began. 

On Thursday morning Miss Elden distributed ' mimeor 
graphed copies of the introductory pages of your project and: 
a list of the vertical and group units which you had worked, 
out as the tentative content of. the year’s , work. She gaveid: 
short summary of the principles and provisions of the.D.unn- 
Bathurst plan and then turned to you. "Will you tell first what 
you did in Riverside School last year, so: that we will see why 
your children and your community are ready for the inttoduo 
tion of the full plan, and then go on with your discussion?” 

You told briefly , the story , of the changes which had taken 
place in the work of the school and in its interrelations with; 
the community during the preceding year, and finished, by 
citing the problems which you had brought to . the workshop. 
"I hoped, too,” you added, "to plan some units of work carry- 
ing on from what we had begun last, year, in which several 
grades or even the. whole school might work together. But 1 
did not have any conception of the. possibility of working out, 
such a plan of grouping as Miss Elden has just describfid.1 
When she told us about it, I began to see that such ,an organ- • 
ized plan of grouping and rotation insured a more orderly and! 
related series of experiences for the children than the haphaz- 
ard method which we had been using. It seemed the natural' 
next step for us to take, and after I had talked it over with,, 
Mr. Gray, I went ahead with tentative plans for a year’s work: 
organized around the farm as a center.” 

Then you went through the units which you had outlined,!, 
sketching in objectives, approaches, points for discussion, and 
activities, for the benefit of the superintendents who had note 
had an opportunity to read your full plan. "I will be glad to? 
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have yout comments and ciiticisms on it,” you finished, "be- 
cause, while I adapted it as well as I could to the capacities, 
experiences, and needs of my pupils, it is only tentativCi I am 
sure there are many aspects in which you could help me to 
improve it.” 

One of the superintendents spoke first. "This seems such 
a comprehensive plan,” she said. "Do you think you can cover 
it all in one yeari’” 

"Frankly, I don’t know,” you went on. "I did set up esti- 
mates, as you notice, of the number of weeks which we might 
spend on each unit, but they are merely a safeguard to keep 
me from planning a great deal more than we could possibly 
have time for. Last year I never seemed to get all the values 
out of the many interests which we developed; so I have tried 
here to keep the number of units to a fairly low minimum and 
to allow plenty of time for each one. I want to have time to 
pursue each interest as far as seems worth while. Some may 
develop more valuable phases than I expect; others may not 
be so stimulating to the children as they have been to me and 
may be worth less time than I have estimated. In some in- 
stances I may have to extend the budgeted time. Again, I may 
just have to judge, when the time comes, whether to bring a 
unit which doesn’t seem to 'click’ to an early close, or to stimu- 
late— by further questions or a new approach— a more extensive 
consideration of the topic than the children would give to it 
unaided. It is impossible for me to tell, now. But if we do not 
use aU these imits or activities, we shall have them as a reser- 
voir two years from now, when we have out next Home 
Year.” 

"Miss Lee,” Miss Elden said, "perhaps we should review a 
bit, for the sake of our visitors.” 

You nodded gratefully. "Would you, please?” 

"We have had to spend quite a bit of time in our section 
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conferences on this matter of ‘covering’ a specified amount of 
subject matter,” Miss Elden explained. "These teachers had 
been working under the old course of study written for grarlpj 
schools and had acquired almost a feeling of guilt if they did 
not cover everything which was set out diere for each grade. 
But in a one-room school it was impossihh to cover ^ the 
material outlined without sacrificing dre life-experiences and 
the interests of the children, and the need of a new type of 
curriculum plan for these schools was apparent. 

"In the grouping-rotation plan which Miss Lee is initiating 
in her school the emphasis is placed, not on the subject matter 
to be covered, but on the development of a broader, deeper 
understanding, on the part of the children, of the intenela- 
tions between their own everyday experiences— at home, on 
the farm, in the commionity— and the experiences of those in 
the larger communities of their county, their state, their nation, 
and the world. The children’s own active quest for informa- 
tion is stimulated by an approach through their own back- 
ground of experiences and interests. Each teacher must make 
her preliminary selections of units in the light of her knowl- 
edge of her children, her community, and what has been done 
in her school previously— as Miss Lfie has done. These selec- 
tions and the activities which she has planned around them 
can only be tentative, both as to quantity and as to their 
possibilities for developing the large themes and the objectives 
which she has set up as her guides. 

"Excuse me. Miss Lee, I didn’t mean to give a lecture! But 
I do want our visitors to understand clearly why your plans 
are so flexible. Please go on -with the discussion.” 

Another teacher raised the next question. "1 didn’t see any 
place on your daily program for teaching health,” she said. 
"How do you plan to include that?” 

"We did not have any formal health class last year,” you 
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answered. . “Diet was discussed in connection with our hot 
lunch, and a great deal of time was spent in Ending out the 
vitamin content of foods and in planning both our school 
lunches and our home meals in the light of what we found. 
The mothers and children are working together this summer 
to store and can vegetables and fruits for the school lunches 
next year, and our work on diet will continue. Personal and 
schoolroom cleanliness was related to our committee responsi- 
bilities. Temperature control, air humidity, and many other 
learnings of that kind came out of the children's care of the 
heating and ventilation of the schoolroom. As we live together 
in school, there are numerous opportunities for health lessons. 

“Many of the units listed here offer opportunities also. Die 
proper location of outdoor toilets in relation to the wcU and 
the house can be taught as we lay out our model farm; the 
importance of cleanliness and of proper food can be studied 
when we consider pets, dairy cows, and the raising of poultry. 
Safety lessons can be developed in caring for the stove, 
through the excursions we take, and through the study of the 
transportation of our products to market. I feel that such teach- 
ing of health and safety, in relation to actual situations which 
the children are experiencing, is more effective than separate 
classes in health.” 

“But how about the state examination in health and safety?” 
one of the teachers objected. 'Don’t children need preparation 
for diat?” 

"My eighth graders didn’t have any trouble with it last 
year,” you replied. "I checked over the course of study toward 
the end of the year, and found that we had covered more than 
it required in the matter of foods, and had covered everything 
else adequately except first aid. Some of the girls in the out- 
of-school group had been taking a first-aid course in Spring- 
ville; so I asked them to come in, and they worked with us 
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for a few days in the upper grade language period. The chil- 
dren enjoyed having them for teachers and learned the essen- 
tial rules and a few types of simple bandages very easily and 
quickly. They read the first-aid manual which one of the girls 
loaned us and practiced bandages among themselves, and diey 
had no difficulty with the examination." 

“While we are talking about state examinations," one of 
the superintendents broke in, “how do you plan to cover the 
necessary history and geography for the eighth graders hy 
these farm units?" 

You reviewed the units for the Upper Gorup, pointing out 
the history and geography related to each one. “I checTfpd 
these with the course of study, and the geography is com- 
pletely covered. The history is not so complete and is not 
sequential. I think it would be a good idea to give the eighth 
grade a sort of pretest on history during the last month, and 
then if they need to do some reviewing I can give them special 
time for that. The examinations the past two years have laid 
more stress on current events, though, and the children will he 
well prepared for that through our 'Keeping up with the 
Times’ unit.” 

“How will you get in the necessary grammar?" another 
superintendent asked. 

“The examinations do not require much use of technical 
terms except the recognition of subject and predicate and the 
names of the parts of speech,” you answered. “My children 
seemed to he able to master those easily enough, but their 
usage was very poor. They knew the correct forms and could 
mark them correctly in tests, but they had bad habits of 
speech. I tried to ^ve them more opportunity to talk before a 
group, and to use oral English. At first, before they developed 
ease in speaking, I didn’t correct them, but soon we began to 
discuss ways of improving what we said, and to guard against 
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errors. We used some drill exercises, but most of our improve- 
ment came through a greater consciousness of correct speech, 
through learning to hear the difference between right and 
wrong forms, and through plenty of practice in speaking. 

“We worked at weU-fotmed sentences in the same way, 
and then carried the method over into our written work. From 
first grade up we composed sentences co-operatively, then 
paragraphs, then diaries and stories. And we all used English 
vrorkbooks when we needed practice on any special point. But 
I really think that grammar is learned more easily and remem- 
bered better when it is applied in telling or writing something 
which is important enough to the child to make him want it 
correct. Our preparations for the Open House programs last 
year gave us the best motivation for good English.” 

“But wouldn’t these children have trouble in transferring 
to a school where the regular course of study viras followed 
grade by grade?” one of them asked. 

You hesitated. "Yes, I suppose they might,” you said. 'We 
have such a stable group in our community that most of the 
children go right through Riverside School. But I think there 
is always some adjustment necessary when a child moves from 
school to school.” 

'Would it make so much difference, anyway," one of the 
teachers asked, “if the child was up to his grade level in the 
tool subjects, especially in reading? Couldn’t he catch up in- 
dividually on the textbook history or geography which he had 
missed?" 

The group seemed to agree, and the superintendent who 
had raised the former question asked a second. "By the way," 
he said, “how are you taking care of the fundamentals in this 
plan of yours?” 

“Briefly, the primary reading will be carried on through the 
use of basic and supplementary readers as it is in most schools,” 
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you began; "but experience stories related to the farm and to 
other current interests will be used to introduce and supple- 
ment the book work. The primary children will also read 
informational materials, individually, at their own levels. Dis- 
cussion, the composing of experience stories in mr iTip^fj on 
with the core curriculum, and the use of the Weekly Reader 
will help to develop both reading and language. Pleasure read- 
ing will be done in seatwork periods and at home, and will be 
discussed and shared in language periods. 

"The middle grades will have basic reading, also, but on a 
more individual plan, with occasional periods for sharing 
stories with each other. Their informational reading will be 
largely related to the core curriculum and current events. Both 
they and the upper group will include time for pleasure read- 
ing in their individual daily plans, and the whole school will 
get together at intervals to share and recommend books from 
the state library collection which we get each month. 

"Our arithmetic classes will be held in one long period, with 
each child working at his own level and pace. Each one keeps 
a progress chart of his own achievements, and diere is no 
competition with others except in the drill games which we 
play once in a while. I will spend the class time workiiig with 
individuals, or will bring together a group which needs help 
on the same topic. Several of the units of the core curriculum 
involve considerable arithmetic, and that will be largely social- 
ized work. 

"In spelling each child will work at his own pace, in his 
workbook. But we will keep word lists, growing out of our 
written work in the units and in language classes. Each child 
will be encouraged to learn to spell the words which he uses 
in such writing, but he will not be tested upon them unless 
they also occur in his workbook list. 

"Our method of working on the mechanics of English has 
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been discussed here today. All of our tool-subject work will 
be largely individualized, except as a group needs to work 
together on some skill which contributes to a group purpose.” 

“Do you think you have allowed enough time for first grade 
reading on your daily program?" one of the teachers asked. 
"I seem to need three periods a day for mine.” 

“Of course so much depends upon the ability and maturity 
of the children vidien they enter,” you said in reply. "I may 
have to allow more time than I have planned, after I have met 
the beginners. But last year I found that the first graders 
learned so much from the second and third graders, after I 
began combining the three grades for some work, that their 
reading advanced very rapidly. That seems to me one of the 
great advantages of this plan of grouping the three grades for 
language and social studies. The discussions and the building 
of experience stories give the first graders a wide range of 
language experiences, and they are stimulated and helped in 
their reading by the older children in the group.” 

“But don’t the older children monopolize the discussions,” 
a superintendent asked, "especially when you have all the 
grades together in one of these vertical units?” 

“At first I had a litde trouble with that last year," you 
agreed. “But I talked with the older children one day, after 
the younger ones had gone outdoors, and asked them to help 
the younger children to learn to talk in the large group, and 
to encourage them to contribute their ideas. 1 had to remind 
them sometimes; but often the little ones had very good sug- 
gestions to make about group projects, and soon the older 
children began to respect their contributions. They often acted 
as helpers with the younger children’s activities, too, and they 
took a kind of pride in watching them develop independence 
and self-assurance in the schoolroom and playground ac- 
tivities.” 
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"In your 'Keeping up with, the Times' unit do you to 
use the radio in schoolt*" one of the teachers asked. "We 
to listen to the noon news broadcast and have our cunent 
events discussion while we ate lunch.” 

"We do not have electricity in the school,” you answered, 
“and we were not able to get a battery radio to use regularly. 
One of the out-of-school boys used to bring one for our evening 
recreational meetings, and I borrowed it a few times for special 
broadcasts. I often wished we could have one in the school, 
especially for music appreciation. We had no facilities at all 
for that.” 

"Yes, I noticed that you have very few music activities in 
your plans,” another teacher commented. "Don’t you think 
your children need more music?” 

"I know they do,” you exclaimed, "but I just can’t give it 
to them! We have no piano or phonograph, and I have had 
very little training in music. We sing every day for a few 
minutes before we go home, but we have to stick pretty closely 
to the old favorites. Music was one of the things I had listed 
as a problem to work on this summer, and Miss Elden arranged 
for me to have some help horn the Music Section, with 
rhythms and other activities. But I’ve been so busy with thq 
work on my plans that I have spent only a litde time on music. 
This week I’ve been working on it a bit, and I've found one 
very good book, America's Musical Heritage,* which is simple 
and which will help me relate some music activities to out 
history work. But I hope to come back to the workshop next 
summer and concentrate on improving my knowledge of music 
and on setting up some plans for music activities at Riverside. 
I think I can interest the school board in buying a phonograph, 
and we can borrow records from the state library.” 

* Bulk, Cassie, and others. A-werica's Mwstcal Heritage. New York: Laidlaw 

Brothers, 1942. 368 pp. $1.14. 
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**We had a lot of fun working out a spring festival rallpd 
America Sings’ this year,” the teacher who had asked the 
question added. “We used folk songs of various parts of the 
country such as Negro spirituals, Stephen Foster’s songs, cow- 
boy songs, and so on. I noticed that you had planned to do 
cowboy songs in connection with your herding unit. You will 
find that the children hear a great many of them on the radio, 
and that it is one kind of music the hoys really enjoy partici- 
pating in.” 

“My hoys learned some of the South African veldt songs 
from the' radio,’’ another teacher volunteered, "and we com- 
pared them with American cowboy songs and with the 
Gauchos’ songs of South America. They took more interest in 
music than they Jiad ever shown before.’’ 

"As we study each country in geography, we try to leam 
about the people’s leisure-time activities," another offered. 
"We find out about their songs, their dances, and their games, 
and try doing some of them. This spring we did a Latin Amer- 
ican pesta called Under the Southern Stars * which was very 
attractive and gave the children a great deal of information 
and many kinds of art, music, and handwork activities.” 

“Thank you for these su^estions,” you said. 'We do need 
more music activities of every kind in Riverside community. 
Have any other members of the section, who have read the 
plans, comments which they wish to make?" 

“I am glad to have these suggestions offered," Miss Hlden 
interposed, "but I think all of you must be careful not to go 
back to your schools and initiate such projects without taking 
yoirr children into the planning. The large framework of the 
curriculum you must control, in order to provide an orderly 
and balanced series of learnings. But the activities which make 

* Labastille, Trma. Under the Southern Stars. New York: Sflver Bnidett 

Company, 1941. 18 pp. 
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up the daily progression of learnings should not be merely 
ideas which you have collected, but should have their roots in 
the on-going experiences and interests of the children. They, 
too, should engage in the initiating and planning of their own 
activities.” 

"I have been wondering how to co-ordinate one interest of 
my children with this large, over-all plan,” one of the tpanh ers 
broke in. “Out school is near an air training field, and the 
planes fly over constantly. The children are fascinated with 
them. They talk airplanes, draw airplanes, and make models 
endlessly. Many of their fathers helped to build the field, and 
their homes are neat it. How can I utilize this interest, in our 
work in the Home Year for examplei'" 

"Tlie whole program of the school need not be restricted to 
the core curriculum,” Miss Elden warned. “Other interests 
and activities must have their place, also. In your case, since 
the children have already learned the superficial things about 
airplanes and have done handwork independently, it would 
probably not be profitable to them to carry on an intensive 
unit on the subject. But you could do a great deal to ihake 
their knowledge more accurate and to help them get a clearer 
conception of the rdle which aviation may play in our future 
lives. 1 would suggest finding scientifically correct books for 
them to read, discussing the physical phases of aeronautics 
and its history, studying the new world maps which show 
polar air routes, and exploring together the possibilities of 
aviation for civilian use in future travel and trade. 

"In the Home Year inuch of this would augment the devel- 
opment of the three large themes which are emphasized in that 
year: man’s adjustment to nature and to other human beings, 
the dependence of the present upon the past, and inan as a 
consumer and user of goods and services. This work would 
also contribute to the children’s appreciation of the growing 
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interdependence of nations brought about by improved trans- 
portation and communication.” 

■ "But I don’t know enough about aeronautics to teach them 
anythmg of value," the teacher protested. 

^ Miss Elden smiled at her. ‘You don’t have to do the teach- 
ing, she said; "let the children teach you. Find out what they 

ow, get their questions, and then leam the answers together, 
from the reading materials which you secure. If f hps e mate- 
rials don’t answer your questions satisfactorily, get someone 
at the airfield to come to the school and help you. You will 
find it a rich experience to work with the children as a com- 
p^ion learner. Don t let your feeling of inadequacy interfere 
with following up this important field of your children’s 
interests.” 

"Are there other questions?" you asked when Miss 
had finished. 

“One thing is still bothering me,” a teacher said. "It is the 
la^ of reading materials. I m afraid that my children won’t 
he kept busy with the amount we have." 

You nodded sympathetically. "That was a problem which 
bothered me very seriously last year,” you said. "I solved it to 
some extent by, borrowing books from the state library. But I 
didnt know what books to ask for and didn’t always find all 
the good materials in those which I had. I have found the Rue 
Indexes (i8, 19) very helpful this summer. They have di- 
rected my attention to materials in a number of hooks (such as 
single copies of readers^ which I would have missed otherwise. 
Miss Smith and Miss Engen and I have decided to buy tVipm 
co-operatively so we can always have access to them. This will 
help us to make better use of what we already have in the way 
of books. But I am very grateful to have the fifty dollars which 
toy school board is allowing me for additional reading mate- 
rials. 1 have been able to examine almost all of the books 
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which I am ordering, here in the college library. They, with 
the books already in the school and the new encyclopedia 
which was purchased last year, will make a very usable supply 
of materials for our new program. I think it could be earned 
on with less, but a great deal of time would have to be 
for sharing books by reading aloud, and less ground could be 
covered.” 

"One of the things which you will all need to do in your 
communities,” Miss Hlden added, "is to help your school 
boards to realize that you can no more do a good piece of work 
with inadequate tools than they could do on their farms. A 
single textbook for each child is as inadequate for well-rounded 
teaching as a hand cultivator would be for a fifty-acre field of 
com. You must convince your community that the school 
needs as modem equipment as an up-to-date farm.” 

Mr. Gray spoke for the first time. "I think Miss Lee was a 
little too reticent in the summary she gave at the beginning of 
the hour about the way in which she convinced her com- 
munity and gained its approval of her work at Riverside 
School,” he said. "You have probably discussed the subject in 
your section conferences, but I believe the other superintend- 
ents would be interested in it. They often have to defend a 
teacher who makes changes before the community under- 
stands what she is doing.” 

You smiled at Mr. Gray. "Yes, we have spent a great deal of 
time discussing that in our conferences. Most of us have had 
criticisms from our communities because we moved ahead too 
fast. We have all shared with each other the ways which we 
have found successful in bringing the community into the 
school.” You went on to give a, short summary of the early 
attitude of Riverside commimity toward "playing in school” 
and of other criticisms and questions which had been raised by 
the parents or the school board. Then you related the inci- 
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dmts and actiwties whid, kd helped to holld 

and[Mrtmpationonthepattottheconimimity. 

I Gray to thank for aome of their cooperation, 

int^ jroufinnhed. He stood behind me all the way fcond. 
and his ommlmlmn in one of tk Open House meetiniis M 
m tm encyclopedia and did a grtat deal to enlist the 
board s support of out work. Now I fed fairly free to oo ahead 

with iniuwations-fot example, letting the ptimaiy children 
work on their model farm outdoors during school hours. Last 
M that would have been questioned, but now the parents 
and the school board have confidence in our ability to work 
informally, and they will recognize that we have some worth- 
while purpose in what we are doing. But we will take pains to 
continue to mvite them to drop in during our work periods so 
that they can see for themselves that the children are working 
purposefully, and do have my supervision even though they 
are not in the schoolroom. The children have grown step by 
step to the place whae they can be entrusted with such' free- 
dom, and the community has grown with us step by step in its 


Miss Elden rose. "That is all the time we have today. If 
there are more questions you wish to ask Miss Lee, I am sure 
she Will be glad to talk with you individually. Tomorrow we 
will have the report of the Teacher Study-Group 
Thank you. Miss Lee, for your good report today, and good 
luck to you and to the new plan in Riverside Schod!" 
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TEACHERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
BY THIS BOOK 
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This book is based upon nearly 500 questions whicb were asked 
o£ the author by about 100 rural teachers in Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, The following county 
superintendents distributed the author’s request sheets to some 
o£ their representative teadieis: 

Miss Clarissa Bergquist, Becker County, Minnesota 
Charles H. Boehm, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
E. H. Common, Lake County, Minnesota 
Mrs. Clara B. Hicks, Columbus County Negro Schools, North 
Carolina 

Dr. A. John Holden, Caledonia Central Supervisory Union, 
Vermont 

John P. Karpen, Dakota Coimty, Minnesota 
Robert A. Scott, Hennepin County, Minnesota 
A. C. Stapleton, Beltrami County, Minnesota 
Miss Louise Swenson, Carlton County, Minnesota 

The teachers were requested to submit the five questions on 
rural school teaching winch they most desired to have answered. 
In this appendix are grouped what the author feels to be the most 
significant of the questions asked, together with references to the 
pages in this book on which they are partially or wholly answered. 

Child CurDaNOB 

I. Studying Children’s Abilities, Interests, and Needs 

I. How can a teacher effectively study her children when she 
has so many different age levels? 5-18, 35“37> 63~®3> 
163-170 
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2. How can she lecoid her observations so they will be help- 
ful in her teaching? 6-i8, 59-60, 63 

3. Please suggest ways of applying the teacher’s observation 
to make it meaningful. 18, 35-37, 59-62, 74-83, 107- 
109, 163-172, 181-183, *95-199. ^41-151 

II, Adjusting Schoolroom Organization and Procedures to Indi- 
vidual Needs 

1. Should children just entering school be given more free- 
dom in the schoolroom than other children? 14, i6-i8, 
4*^3. ^3-^^ 

2. How should a spoiled child just entering school be treated 
by the teacher and by his associates? CHonny) 43, 65-66, 
123-124 

3. How can primary children be given the help and super- 
vision they need, when the teacher has several other 
grades? 22-23, 39-45, 52, 76-83, 122-124, 210-212, 
224-225, 250, 254, 257-267 

4. How should over-age children be handled in order to 
hold their interest in school and to give them a feeling 
of success? CFieddie and Elmer) 5-12; (John) 13-14, 
20-2Z, 35-37, 48-52, 67, 69-70, 7ar73 

5. When you have a bright child in a one-room school, 
should you let him assist you in helping the slow children 
and the younger children? (Christine) 5-8, 23, 27, 41, 
67-68, 87-88 

6. What are some ways of bringing out a child's initiative, 
individuality, and originality? 5-13, 45-50, 74-83, 89- 
90, 100-104, IH-116 

7. How can I best plan my work to meet the needs of the 
individual children when their abilities are more varied 
than in most groups? 63-83, 177^183, 208-214, 244-289 

III. Meeting Behavior Problems 

1. How can a teacher use the enthusiasm of children with- 
out stifling it if the situation calls for its curbing at the 
moment? 20-27, 34-35. 45-48. 92^95, 127-129, 158^160 
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a. Why are elementary girls so hard to control? How can I 
help them to become more interested and attentive? 
16-17, ao, 30-33, 45-48, 55-56, 57-59, 63-83, 86-87, 
iio-iii, 120-122 

3. How can one discriminate between fatigue and lack o£ 
interest? 6, 10-13, 75 ~^ 3 > ^37 

4. Is it proper to punish children for inattention? 5-6, 35- 
37 , 65. 72^3 

5. How can I create such a schoolroom atmosphere that 
each child controls himself, not from fear but from a sense 
of responsibility? 19-62, 92^-94, 110-124, 138-144 

IV. Developmg Social Adjustment and Character Growth 

1. How may I help my chfldren to become better members of 
a group and to have consideration for others? 5-16, 25- 
27, 29, 34-37, 57-59, 77-79, 181-184, 299-300 

2. Please suggest ways of developing whole-room coopera-' 
tion in as many kinds of activities as possible. 38-62, 84- 
109, uo-133, 163-168, 229-231, 244-257 

3. What are reasonable stages in developing pupil responsi- 
bility for school management? How long should one ex- 
pect the various stages to take? 29, 48, 100-106, 167- 
168, 246-250 

4. How can I help children, who are always foUovrers, never 
leaders, in the group? 9-10, 31-32, 64-65, 79-80 

5. How can children be taught to evaluate their ovm work 
honestly? 34-35, 157-158, ^4^ 

V. Improving Health and Personal Care 

1. What can be done to hdp children understand that it is 
important for them to be dean and neat? 12^13, 67-68, 
102, io8, 130-132 

2. Is a regular health class or inddental teaching the better 
way to develop good health habits? 52^54, 8^—87, too— 
106, 130-132, 294-296 

3. How can undernourished children be cared for when 
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theie is no place for cooking in out school? 81-87, 95-’ 
g6, 98, 1 00-106 

4. What can be done for children who have physical defects 
not cared for by the paraits? 82-83, 1 30-1 32 

VI. Guiding Children for the Future. See also School-Community 
Relationships, pages 323-324 

1 . How can we best prepare out pupils to live in the changed 
world which this war is certain to bring about? 1 10-160, 
167-170, 230-231, 2,33“^34» 2,39-^40» 

2. How .can a teacher help children to develop progressive 
attitudes in a community where the older people are ex- 
tremely conservative? 132-143, 181-184, 244-255 

3. Do you think personnel work and vocational guidance are 
essential for children? i34~^39> *57~*5®> 181-183, 242- 
244 

OnOANIZATlON AND EQUIPMENT OP THE RuRAL ScHOOL 

See Chapters II-III, V-VIII, X, XII 

I. The Daily Program 

1. How can a well-balanced program be built so as to meet 
the needs of rural children of all ages? 2, 17? 212—23, ^7* 
29, 41-42, 57-62, 71-72, 76-83, 118-122, 139-148, 171- 

175 

2. How can I organize the school program so that each child 
may have a fuller part in the planning of the day s activi- 

, ties? 20, 25-27, 30-31, 33-40, 45-57, 177-186, 239-255, 
301-303 

II. The Teacher’s Planning 

1. When a teacher has all eight grades, how can she do her 
planning so as to give each grade sufficient attenUon? 
16-18, 35-37, 5?-83, 107-109, 118-119, 139-147, 17^-175 

2. Can you suggest some ideas and devices for kreping the 
rest of the room occupied profitably while one is teaching 
classes? 41-43, 50-5^, 77-8*5 see aUo Child Guidance, 

II, 3, 5; III, 5 
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III. Organizing Flay Activities 

1. Will you please give some good ideas for playground activ- 
ities for diildren of so many different ages? j i, 18, 30- 
3r, 36, 40, 61, 64, 75-76, 79-83, 1Z4, 163-169 

IV. Report Cards and Promotion 

r. Gan you give us some suggestions as to better ways of 
making reports to parents than giving marks in num- 
bers? 6-7, ir-13, io7-ro9, 157 

2. What is your idea of passing children to the next grade 
when they are not ready for it? 6-7, 68-74, 8o-8t, 157- 
r 58 , 2i2r-2r4 

V. Equipment of the Rural School 

r. How can we make our schoolrooms more attractive and 
homelike? 45-48, 94, 106, iio-iii, 148-149,, 154-r 55 
a. Can an activity program be carried on in a room crowded 
full of screwea-down seats? X3-14, 19-37, 92^107, iio- 
160, 234-235 

3. How can we get enough books to supply the needs of 
various grades in reading and in reference work for other 
subjects? 12, 48-52, 56-58, 68-70, 83, 90-92, 98-100, 
ro6-ro7, ii6-xr7, 138-148, 234-235, 285-289, 303-305 

CuBRicuLUM Adjustments eor the Onb-Teaohbr School 
See Chapters H-IV, VI-VII, X-XII 

I. Grouping of Grades and of Subjects 

I. How can a teacher in a one-room school group her <M- 
dren so as to reduce the number of daily classes and in- 
crease the length of each class? 

a. Grouping two or more grades. 2ar-24, 35 - 37 » 42 - 43 > 

66-68, r42^r48, 151-1537 i 7 i-i 74 . 206-223, 

226-233, 255-283, 292r-294 

b. Grouping all grades together. 27—29, 33 “ 35 » 4 ^, 45 “ 
48, 92r-94, 100-107, 110-116, 128-133, 148-150, 217- 
223, 244-255 
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c. Grouping children rather than grades. 52-62, 66- 
68, 83-88, 1 19-123, 127-128, 20^223 

2. How can a rural teacher with all grades comhine subjects 
in order to have time for activities'? 50-57, 71-72, 80-83, 

1 10-114, 139-148, 176-205, 208-223, 324-258, 274-303 

II. Guiding Children’s Learning Experiences 

A. By means of an activity program— a series of activities 
arising out of felt needs of the group and having no pre- 
determined thread of unity except the objective of devel- 
oping children’s all-round growth. 

1. Is an activity program entirely workable in a one- 
teacher school? If so, how can it be begun and guided? 
13-41, 45-46, 48-59, 76-80, 1 18, 163, 171-175, 177- 
180, 186-187, 224-225, 294 

2. Can an activity program be so organized that content 
material will be adequately covers? 

a. Social studies. 50-52, 68-72, 80-81, 103-104, 
118-122, 127-153, 177-180, 195-199, 209-211, 
Z14-215, 22^240, 294, 296 

b. Health and safety. 52-54, 81-87, 294- 

296 

c. Literature. 81, 90-91, 97-99, 106-107, 298 

d. Science. 80, 102-103, 110-116, 124, 148-149 

3. How can the fundamental skills be developed through 
an activity program? 

a. Arithmetic. 27-29, 50, 55, 100, 102-104, 110, 
1 50-1 51, 266, 298 

b. Reading. 42-43, 52, 59-60, 66-67, 68-69, 80-81, 
90-92, 123, 195-I99» 102-203, 297-299 

c. English. 8-9, 22-27, 33 - 37 » 60-61, 124, i 47 ^M 9 * 
171-173, 177-180, 296-299 

4. What contributions can first and second grades make 
to a school-wide activity? 18, 32, 45-48, 122-124, 
246, 250, 254-255, 257-267, 299 

5. Where can I secure detailed information on activities. 
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and suggestions as to how I may cany them out in my 
school? 306-313 

B. By means of a progression of learning activities, planned 
within a unifying framewoilt hut offering adequate flexi' 
bility for the utilization of children’s life experiences, for 
a wide range of activities designed to further the children's 
well-balanced learning, and for the co-operative planning 
of day-by-day procedures. CSee Chapter XII £01 a tenta- 
tive progression of such learning activities.) 

1. Is it possible to worlc out units with six to eight grades 
successfully? Can this method be used in a crowded 
situation? iiy-izz, 138-148, 169-174, ao8, 235-238, 
244-257 

2. How can we carry out successful units in classes con- 
sisting of one or two pupils? See Curriculum Adjust- 
ments for the One-Teacher School, I. 

3. Can you suggest various ways of introducing units? 
13^140, 147, 244-251, 255-257, 258, 264, 269-270, 
281 

4. Children like to- feel that they have planned a unit. 
How can indefinite, scattering plans be organized 
without too much smothering of the original idea? 
119-121, 145-146, 169-170, 239-240, 24^250, 252, 
255 ~^ 57 > 301-303 

5. How can teacher and pupils evaluate the importance 
of a uiiit of study and of the procedures involved? 
146, 163-174, 185-194, 236-238, 292r-305 

III. Adjusting Course<if-Study Materials to the Rural School 

Situation 

1. How can a teacher in a one-room school with all grades 
s elect wisely from a course of study written for a grad^ 
school? 69, 71-72, roa^io4, iri-115, 118-122, 13^130. 
138—149, 171-174, 191-1991 208-223, 225-232, 236-238, 
244-285, 291-303 

2. How can children’s home and farm life he used as sources 
of unit activities when we have to follow a required course 
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of study> 41-43, 45-64, 80-83, 84-116, ii9-ia5, 131- 
i53i 165-166, 210-21 1, 217-220, 226-231, 233-235, 239- 
240 

Tbaohing Procbdubbs 
See Chapters U, lU, V, VII, VIII, XII 

I. In Social Studies 

1 . How can we bring more real life situations into the school- , 
room? 13-14, 15-18, 19-62, 75-124, 127-160, 226-235, 
244-285 

2. How can children be led to see the value of knowing the 
history of our country as a basis for understanding the 
present? ai, 37, 51-52, 61, 68-69, 70-71, 80-81, 117- 
122, 127-128, 138-148, 153, 177-180, 242-246, 250-283 

3. How can small childr^ join in some social studies activi- 
ties without taking all the teacher's time? See Child 
Guidance, II; Curriculum Adjustments for the One- 
Teacher School, II, 4. 

4. What are some methods of presenting current happenings 
to pupils in the upper grades, in order to develop under- 
standing without apprehension? 139-142, 244-246, 275- 
284 

5. Please give a social studies outline for all grades if they 
are grouped in three groups. 207-285 

II, In English 

1. What are some good ways to improve oral and written 
English without formal drill and tiresome repetition? 
See Curriculum Adjustments for the One-Teacher School, 
II, 3 C 

2. How can we develop more variety in primary language? 

22-^3, 32, 39, 41-44, 52, 63-68, 75-78, r22r-i24, 163- 
165, 210-215, 224-225, 246, 250, 255, 257-267, 299 , 

3. What are some of the ways to teach language effectively 
when you have several grades and not enough time al- 
lotted for each grade? See Curriculum Adjustments for 
the One-Teacher School, I, 1, 2 . 
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in. In Arithmetic 

1. How can One teach arithmetic individually in a rural 
school with all grades? 27^29, 60, 298 

2. How can one use problems from children’s everyday life 
and experiences? 27-29, 49-50, 55, 100, 103-104, 123- 
124, 246-250, 266 

IV. In Reading 

1. Please suggest some activities for the reading readiness 
period in first grade, 18, 22r-24, 2-7. 32. 36, 41-45 

2. How can children be encouraged to do reference reading 
and how can they learn to do it independently? 48-49, 
5 o~ 57 i 74 i 81 » 84-160, 244-289 

V. In Art, Music, and Science 

r. What place should art occupy in a one-room school? 10, 
3 o- 33 » 45 “ 48 f 55 - 59 » 9 >^ 4 » no-nr, 177-180 

2. What handicrafts, hobbies, and so on, are usable with 
equipment? 18-37, 39-4ii 55-59> 98-102, 106, no, 133, 
148, 244-283 

3. How is it possible to develop appreciation for music in a 
rural school when time is so limited? 35, 94, 127-130, 
160, 174, 300-301 

4. How can nature study and science be correlated with die 
children’s work so that they really enjoy these subjects? 
103-115, 1 19-122, 130-132, 148-153, 177-180, 250-255, 
257-261, 263-267, 283-285 

5. What experiments in science ate possible with the rural 
school’s equipment? 102-103, 1 11-116, 130-131, 177- 
180, 250-255, 263-266 

SOHOOL-COMMUNTIY ReIATIONSHIPS 
1 . Encouraging Community Interest in the School 

1, How can a teacher arouse the interest and obtain the co- 
operation of the community in the activity program? 1 ^- 
16, 19-41, 43-44, 52-56, 84-89, 92-97, 100, 105-109, 
i53-i54» 210, 224-225, 238, 304-305 
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1 . How inu(^ school time shotild he devoted to preparing for i 
programs and entertainments? 48, 57^2, 84-851 89-94, 
114-116, 128-129, 153-154, 158-160 

11 . Helping to Build a Gammunity Spirit 
• 1. How can teachers develop a co-operative spirit in a com- 

munity where the people as a whole seem to stand back? 
82r.83, 88-90, 95-107, 110-138, 143-144, 148-160, 246- 
*55 

2. How can teachers create a brotherly attitude between an- 
tagonistic groups in a school community? 16-17, 67-68, 
127-130, 136-142, 153-155, 158-160, 180-184, 190-191, 
247-250 

3. How can the one-teacher school with no auditorium or 
gymnasium provide a recreation center for the out-of- 
school youth in its community? 124-128, 136-138, 153- 
*55 




